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The notion of class in the United States has an elusive quality. In 
objective and structural terms it is a paramount fact in U.S. society. Yet 
the complexity and dynamics of class relations, particularly the 
dynamics of class struggle, have been treated by mass culture in terms 
that both depoliticize and flatten the contradictions inherent in such 
relationships. In other words, the concept of class has been reduced to 
predictable formulas that represent forms of ideological shorthand. 
Needless to say, Hollywood has played no small role in dealing with 
class-based issues in such a way as to strip them of any critical social 
meaning. This becomes particularly evident when examining how 
Hollywood has defined working-class life and culture. 

With few exceptions Hollywood's treatment of working-class people and 
events has been characterized by the type of reductionism that functions 
merely to reinforce those myths and values that provide the ideological 
bedrock for the existing system of social relations. Both the form and 
content of Hollywood films about the working class render the latter in 
flat, one-dimensional representations that tell us nothing about the 
deeper concrete reality of working-class life and struggle. In effect the 
portrayal of working-class life and culture is organized around concepts 
that contribute to its camouflage. Social mobility replaces class struggle 
in films such as SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER and BLOODBROTHERS. 
Images of neurosis and fleeting insanity abound in films like JOE, A 
WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE, and TAXI DRIVER. Masculine 
adulation and the celebration of racism and sexism provide the 
characterization in films like ROCKY, THE DEER HUNTER, and BLUE 
COLLAR. Moreover, while the recent infatuation with the working class 
may seem refreshing, in reality it is simply a recycled and pale version of 
the old. 

The myths haven't changed, and neither has the ideology that informs 
Hollywood's perception of U.S. society. Freedom is still a personal 
matter, cast in individualistic terms. Privatism is still the conceptual 




umbrella that reduces social problems to personal ones, and struggle is 
still viewed as a solitary rather than a collective endeavor. The point 
here is that if one views Hollywood as part of an ideological apparatus 
(Althusser, Gramsci) that functions in the interest of social and cultural 
reproduction, its treatment of working-class life and culture comes as no 
surprise. 

Of course, Hollywood's treatment of the working class should not be 
seen in either mechanistic or conspiratorial terms. Hollywood tycoons 
are not meeting in small rooms, plotting against the U.S. working class. 
Such an image is vulgar and absurd. It might be more fruitful to view 
Hollywood ideology less as the result of conscious lies than as a 
worldview so closely related to the dominant structures of production 
that the relationship is not a conscious matter of reflection. In other 
words, the prevailing ideology that dominates this country is so 
pervasive and powerful that it goes unquestioned by those who hold 
power, i.e., without carrying this too far we might say that the field and 
force of ideology becomes particularly powerful when illusion becomes a 
form of self-delusion. This suggests that even in Hollywood there are 
contradictions and occasionally decent films will get produced. 

It is in the dynamics of these contradictions that room is sometimes 
provided for films that capture the real nature of the problem they 
portray; moreover this sometimes happens in spite of the writer's or 
directo'rs intentions. NORMA RAE, written by Irving Ravetch and 
Harriet Frank, Jr., and directed by Martin Ritt, may be such a film. 
NORMA RAE is a penetrating film about working-class struggle. It is 
also a film about unionizing and feminism, but these are subordinate 
themes, delicately woven into the objective and subjective patterns of 
working-class culture and everyday life. 

The story, based on an actual event, tells bow a fast-talking, middle- 
class union organizer named Reuben Warshovsky (Ron Leibman) comes 
to a small southern mill town to organize the textile workers of the O.J. 
Henley Plant (J.P. Stevens). In the course of his struggle Reuben meets 
and enlists the aid of Norma Rae (Sally Field), a tough, southern 
working-class woman who appears to be caught between a comforting 
cynicism and the disquieting possibility that there is no other place to go 
in her life. Trapped between the imperatives of an alienating job, 
obligations to her two children, and the mixed love-hate relationship she 
has with her overly protective father (Pat Hingle), Norma Rae has little 
time to think about the nature or complexity of the social and political 
forces that shape her life. Under Reuben's continual prodding, however, 
she finally joins him in organizing the workers in the cotton mill, a 
struggle which they eventually win. But NORMA RAE is not just about 
union organizing; it is more subtly concerned with the mechanics of 
class struggle and class solidarity. The film is not meant to provide a 
false utopian faith in the power of unions as much as it is meant to 
provide an article of faith in the power of men and women to struggle 
together to overcome the forces that oppress them. 



The slowly developing relationship between Reuben and Norma Rae 
becomes the pivotal force that informs the rest of the film. It is a 
relationship that is rich in its characterization of the forces that define 
the nature of each participant's class experience. Most importantly, 
however, NORMA RAE is not just about a developing personal 
relationship between a cosmopolitan labor organizer and a somewhat 
battered but spirited southern woman. Its real force comes from its 
convincing portrayal of how social, class-based determinants shape the 
characters conceptual as well as felt experiences. In essence, this means 
that the film illuminates how the dynamics of class culture and class 
struggle are reproduced through the lives of two individuals. The 
contours of this dynamic are seen not only in the relationship between 
Norma Rae and Reuben but are also explored through the myriad 
relationships that they each have to their own work, families, dreams, 
and the confusing silences that sometimes awkwardly speak to their 
frustrations and pain. 

If we view the concept of class as not only the objective and structural 
relation of a group to the means of production, but also as differing sets 
of values, practices, and meanings shaped through the prism of everyday 
life and struggle, we will get a better idea of what NORMA RAE is 
actually about. The notion of class can be further elaborated if we think 
about capital as both a material and structural commodity, as economic 
and ideological. Cultural capital as used here refers to those systems of 
meanings, understandings, language forms, tastes, and styles that 
embody specific class interests. In essence, cultural capital points to 
those combinations of socially inherited and conditioned beliefs and 
practices that both reproduce as well as challenge existing class 
relationships. 

In other words, each social class has its own cultural capital, but the 
dominant classes have the power to foster their own ideas as the most 
legitimate and valued. For example, the dominant classes not only have 
the power to distribute goods and services (economic capital), they also 
use the power to reproduce, through various agencies of socialization, 
forms of cultural capital which legitimate their own power relations 
while at the same time devaluing the cultural capital of the working class 
and other groups that present a potential challenge to class domination. 

It is within the context of cultural capital that the notion of class 
becomes concrete, i.e., more than a category of political economy. Class 
now becomes defined, in part, in terms of the received truths and ways 
of being that characterize different social groups and individuals. Of 
course, members of the working class are not merely passive receivers of 
the dominant culture. Nor does the existential dimension of language, 
perception, and style explain their posture toward the dominant society. 
Instead, it is the combination of the existential and the received that 
gives meaning to the way different social classes view different forms of 
cultural capital. The power of the dominant culture is not to be ignored, 
however, and the way the working class views its own cultural capital is, 
in the final analysis, often mediated through the distorted perceptions of 



the dominant culture. 


In general, working-class cultural capital is seen as crude, in bad taste, 
and unsophisticated. This perception represents more than a form of 
elitism and intellectual confusion; it is a piece of raw ideology that is 
internalized in all of us. Thus, one might say that the class struggle does 
not simply exist in the contradictions that we have internalized. In one 
sense it exists as part of the struggle between ones objective and 
subjective politics. In other words, the most subtle dynamic of class 
struggle exists in the history that we carry around with us and the 
delimiting and often unconscious effect it has on how we live and act out 
our subjective politics, the politics to which we often give lip service. 

This dimension of the class struggle is strikingly portrayed in the 
character of Reuben and in his interaction with Norma Rae. 

Though Reuben appears to be on the progressive side of the political 
spectrum, one that sympathizes with an exploited working class, he 
appears to unconsciously carry with him beliefs and experiences that 
make him very different from the workers with whom he identifies 
himself. Some critics have noted that the character of Reuben is 
overdrawn. I don't think that is true if you focus on how the 
stereotypical image functions in the service of illuminating his middle- 
class cultural capital. Reuben's metaphors and language marvelously 
capture the class differences between himself and Norma Rae. She tells 
him of her first affair, and describes how she lost her virginity in the 
back seat of a Cadillac, legs hanging out the window. He counters by 
telling her that he lost his virginity by being seduced by a music teacher 
under a Russian icon (!). She sleeps with traveling salesmen, until she 
gets married for the second time, and cavorts with her friends in the 
local bar. He sleeps with a Harvard lawyer, and reads the New York 
Times with her on Sundays. He sprinkles his speech with terms like 
"mensch" and makes references to Dylan Thomas. At one point in the 
film, Norma calls him to ask him what to do about a racist leaflet the 
managers have put on the wall in order to incite the workers against the 
union drive; he first responds by correcting her grammar. 

While Norma Rae becomes a tangible character for us, we can only hear 
Reuben. Norma Rae isn't intimidated by him, however, and Reuben 
responds positively to her courage and discipline. While Reuben is 
handing out leaflets to workers entering the cotton plant, Norma Rae 
passes him and humorously tells him that he is using too many big 
words. They begin to learn from each other. Most importantly, one sees 
in the interaction between this southern mill worker and labor organizer 
a division of labor that has prevented working-class people and middle- 
class intellectuals from being able either to understand or communicate 
with each other. Ordinarily one might expect a Reuben-type to use his 
intellectual skills to manipulate the people he is attempting to organize, 
not an uncommon practice when one assumes that people are dumb; 
but it does not happen in this film. Reuben and Norma Rae appear to 
listen to each other, an important point in the film. 



One can see in their growing relationship a possible bridging of the 
incomplete development that exists among both intellectuals and 
members of the working class, one voiced by Antonio Gramsci when he 
said, "The popular element knows but does not always understand and 
in particular does not always feel." ft] Hence not only do we see 
remnants of the class struggle exposed in this relationship, but we also 
see it giving way to more politically progressive social relationships, as 
Norma Rae and Reuben forge a friendship that moves beyond the sexist, 
exploitative relationships portrayed between men and women in most 
Hollywood films. The Hollywood formula of sex, power, and intimacy 
gives way in this film to a dynamic that demonstrates that men and 
women can come together on different terms. 

This becomes clear in the nonsexual relationship that Reuben and 
Norma Rae develop. They talk to each other, sleep in the same room on 
occasion, and even end up swimming nude together. Their attraction is 
brisk, and energy-filled, but it is an attraction mediated by awareness of 
its own limits. Norma Rae and Reuben realize that the different cultural 
capital they carry around leaves little possibility for them to forge an 
intimate sexual affair. Knowing this, they instead develop a relationship 
that is not only nonsexual, but more importantly, it is nonsexist. 

Moreover, the class divisions that exist between Reuben and Norma Rae 
are played out against the larger struggle between the workers and the 
cotton plant executives. Within this scenario, neither the plant workers 
nor the plant managers are painted in bold, lifeless stereotypes. 
Fortunately, the characteristic propensity of many commercial and 
documentary films to portray workers as either unadulterated agents of 
revolutionary change or social puppets tied to a peculiar brand of 
despair and self-hatred has not been emulated in this film. For instance, 
many of the characters are convincingly portrayed against the landscape 
of both their strengths and weaknesses. Norma Rae's father, for 
example, is viewed as a kindly heavy drinker, who never takes to either 
Reuben or Norma Rae's unionizing. Security and degradation are the 
twin pillars of his life, and he doesn't bat an eyelash about questioning 
either the nature of his own life or the experience of his own labor. 

The frailty and cultural capital of the workers is captured in scenes 
which portray them coming late to union meetings because they have 
been at the local gin mill first, or turning their backs on Reuben because 
they have received a cutback in their hours and wages because of the 
union drive. The perceptions of these people are realistically tied to their 
work and the basic forces that shape their daily lives. Their days are 
spent on the job, providing for themselves and for their families. Their 
pain, struggles, leisure time, and work are all interrelated and provide 
both the drawbacks and possibilities for social action. 

The interrelatedness of the forces that inform working-class life are 
brought into high relief in the portrayal of the interconnecting roles and 
forces that affect Norma Rae's life, particularly in the relationship that 
she has with her second husband, Sonny (Beau Bridges). Sonny is a 


simple man who is sensitive to his wife's needs but does not understand 
her growing assertiveness, produced by her new consciousness. Thus 
Norma Rae's union work and development as a woman are portrayed 
against the ensuing struggles she has with her husband and family, as 
well as with her friends and herself. Her husband shakes his head and 
tells Reuben that she isn't the woman he first married; plaintively, he 
sighs, "Her head's been turned around." Norma Rae's father appears 
increasingly to distance himself from her; her friends now meet her and 
talk to her from a different level of experience than they had in the past; 
some are hospitable and comradely and some have become enemies, as 
in the case of the sheriff who drags Norma Rae off to jail for refusing to 
leave the cotton plant when ordered to by the enraged manager. 

A portrait of how members of the work force are pitted and manipulated 
against each other through the division of labor in the mill is vividly 
illustrated when the plant manager attempts to quiet Norma Rae by 
giving her a promotion to quality control checker. She takes the 
promotion because she needs the money, but she slowly discovers that 
with her new role comes an estrangement from her former friends. She 
is now perceived as one of the bosses. Her friends shun her and refuse to 
talk to her. Even her father complains about her pushing him on the job. 
Workers in this case are not viewed as automatons simply doing their 
jobs. They know who the enemy is; they simply don't know how to 
defeat him. One senses the anger and alienation of the workers, felt by 
them but not quite understood. 

This is captured in a scene in which Reuben calls a house meeting to 
give the workers an opportunity to voice their criticisms of the plant. 
Instead of hearing workers polemically ranting about the evils of global 
oppression, we hear people faltering, hesitating, and finally speaking 
about issues that are real to them: women not allowed to sit down when 
they are having menstrual cramps; workers complaining about plant 
conditions, speed-ups, and lousy pay. There is a style, rhythm, and 
quality about these workers that both dignify them and at the same time 
reveal their limitations. 

But in a larger sense, the people who inhabit the film are seen as social 
actors, not in the cataclysmic sense that one sees in working-class epics 
such as 1900 but in the undramatic sense that speaks to real struggle 
and conflict. In one of the more dramatic scenes in the film, Norma Rae 
is told to leave the plant. She refuses and runs to her work place, scrawls 
UNION on a placard, and jumps up on a table. Surrounded by 
managerial thugs, she holds the sign above her head and the choice for 
the workers around her becomes dramatically clear. One by one, they 
turn off their switches and bring the oppressive hum of the cotton 
machinery to a halt. The scene is simple but powerful and important 
because it brings home the implicit power workers have; it clearly 
reveals the source of labor and its relationship to the people who run the 
plant. 


The film has been criticized for not fully developing a number of themes. 



For instance, the complexity of the struggle to unionize the plant is 
underplayed. Moreover, it is clear that divisions among the working 
class are blurred: racial, sexual, ideological, etc. I think that all of these 
criticisms are true but marginal. 

The "silences" of the film do less to impair it than to allow it to focus 
more strongly on the notion of class struggle itself, a struggle 
personified in this case in the principal characters of the film, Norma 
Rae and Reuben. This is not meant to suggest that the union struggle, 
racial issue, and other dimensions of the class struggle are unimportant. 
It simply suggests that the dimensions of such struggles have been 
linked to the concrete in a way that makes them more powerful. 

There is much in the film that provides room for distance and critical 
reflection. Ritt is successful here because he does not clutter the film 
with too many complex themes. I think he has made a wise decision in 
weaving in references and connections to other issues while at the same 
time not trying to give them all equal weight. Moreover, by doing so, and 
subordinating and linking a select few of these themes hierarchically, he 
has provided an important political message. For instance, Norma Rae's 
developing feminism is linked and subordinate to the social class 
struggle she is engaged in. Thus the film dramatizes an element of 
causality that is missed in most working-class films. Norma Rae's 
feminism, her struggle for independence, is seen as part of a larger 
social struggle. The struggle for a decent daily existence is linked to 
overcoming the oppression exercised by the division of labor and power 
in the plant. The larger issues of global racism and international 
capitalism linger in the background implied but not explicit. This is not 
a shortcoming. It is a matter of reasoned choice, one that is consistent 
with the success and politics of the film. 

Beyond the treatment of characters and the portrayal of certain themes, 
one has to applaud the texture of the script written by Ravetch and 
Frank, Jr. It sparkles with the rhythm and nuance of working-class 
dialogue. It is rich, moving, tied to felt experiences, and powerfully 
supports the concerns of the people it attempts to portray. Moreover, it 
seems right at home amidst the photography of John A. Alonzo 
(CHINATOWN). He has photographed this southern mill town in 
grayish whites and dirt brown tones that convincingly capture an 
environment filled with a mixture of hope and despair: the grimy town 
motel, the peeling paint on the houses, the life-draining atmosphere of 
the factory. In addition, the background sound in the film does not 
celebrate the blues; rather, it makes us feel the deafening hum of 
machines that seem consciously pitted against the people who run them. 

Of course, there are limitations in this film. The power of the state is 
played down, the union struggle and final victory appear to come too 
easily, and there are some sexist references that don't quite sit well with 
the film's overall politics. In the end, however, NORMA RAE delivers 
more than one would expect. It provides an insight into the politics of 
class struggle at the level of everyday life that is both enriching and 



convincing. In the last analysis, NORMA RAE extends the definitions 
and deepens the complexities of the meaning of working-class struggle 
and culture in a way that has not been matched by any other recent 
Hollywood film on the working class. For this NORMA RAE should be 
celebrated and seen! 

Notes 

n Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks (New York: 
International Publishers, 1971), p. 418. 
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A rainbow of bars fills the screen; the soundtrack is a steady high- 
pitched tone. It's confusing for a second. Then the camera moves back to 
reveal the chaos of a television news control room: the bars and tone 
used to monitor color and sound are on the preview screen of the control 
panel, where they soon give way to the pretty face of Kimberly Wells, 
excellently played by Jane Fonda. Preparing for a remote broadcast, 
Wells is trying to get the attention of the men in the control room — "Is 
anyone listening to me?" she cries from her little video panel — but Mac, 
the manager, is busy with executive Don Jacovich (Peter Donat). They're 
commenting not on the story Wells is about to deliver but on the color 
and length of her hair: Would she cut it? "She'll do what we tell her to 
do." The moment Wells goes on the air she goes into her act. Her harried 
and irritated demeanor gives way to a bright and cheery smile, and 
finally we get to her news story — an item about singing messengers. 

With this incisive sequence THE CHINA SYNDROME gets off to a lively 
start, and although it has a reputation as a movie about nuclear power, 
TV news is indeed the film's other major theme and target. Wells' 
struggle to be listened to and taken seriously, TV news' preference for 
entertainment over information, the controlling influence of the ratings, 
almost all the aspects of TV news later dealt with in the movie are 
touched on in the opening. Unfortunately, like the helium balloons 
Wells talks about in another of her non-news reports, THE CHINA 
SYNDROME takes off well but doesn't stay aloft long. Even more 
unfortunately, SYNDROME treats nuclear power with the same 
shallowness, flashiness, and manipulativeness that it exposes in the 
television medium. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME is a disaster movie in the tradition of JAWS, 
EARTHQUAKE, AIRPORT, or THE TOWERING INFERNO. And for 
pacing, rhythm, character development, and sheer entertainment value, 
JAWS beats it hands down. What saves THE CHINA SYNDROME from 
being judged by this comparison is the fact that it is one of Hollywood's 




rare attempts to take on a controversial issue. Indeed, nuclear power is a 
deadly serious subject, but the question to ask is whether THE CHINA 
SYNDROME contributes to the struggle against nuclear power or 
exploits it. Those who have debated this movie as a serious statement 
about nuclear power have focused on the question of whether the 
accident scenario as it occurs in the movie is realistic. The movie also 
contains a human and social scenario, though, and this is as important 
as the purely technological scenario of the accident. Sad to say, any close 
scrutiny brings out the inconsistency and implausibility of the human 
scenario and in particular of the character of Jack Godell, the man who 
spurs the drama into motion and rides it to its nearly apocalyptic 
conclusion. 

Jack Lemmon's tour deforce acting of this part is the only glue that 
holds the role together. Indeed it takes acting of his caliber to bring us 
along with this lower level manager who has spent his life in the service 
of nuclear power, but who is ready to make an armed seizure of his 
nuclear plant's control room the day after he finds out that the 
manufacturer didn't provide valid x-rays for all the welds on the cooling 
system pumps. Although the pump manufacturer lets him know his life 
will be in danger if he goes to the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC), he makes no attempt to dissemble his intentions nor does he 
warn Hector Salas (Daniel Valdez) when Hector goes to the NRC in his 
stead. While he only reluctantly gives Wells and cameraman Richard 
Adams (Michael Douglas) the x-rays, on the condition that he not be 
implicated, only a few hours later he doesn't hesitate to say yes to Wells' 
phone request that he bring the x rays to the NRC himself; and it's just a 
few minutes after that he seizes the plant. This solid nuclear engineer 
with a lifetime desk job takes off on a daring and resourceful high-speed 
chase. But, though he can fend off lengthy questioning by the NRC, he 
falls into babbling incoherence at the first question before a TV camera. 

If Godell is a man on the brink, how can he be a fully credible authority 
on nuclear power? On the other hand, if he has the knowledge and 
integrity that at other times the film wants to attribute to him, are we to 
take his complete confidence in the plant prior to his reading of the x- 
rays to mean that it had previously been safe or that without deliberate 
malfeasance, like that of the firm in charge of inspecting the pumps, 
nuclear power is safe? Either way the film's case against nuclear power 
is weakened. 

One response to such criticism is to point out that, after all, the film is a 
thriller. From this perspective, one might argue that SYNDROME makes 
the strongest case it can within the limits imposed by the demands of a 
mass appeal genre. Curiously, though, some of the very flaws that 
diminish the effectiveness of the film as an indictment of nuclear power 
also lessen its punch as a thriller. 

In the best thrillers, the logic of the plot meshes with the logic of the 
characters; however much we may know that the genre has plot 
conventions, the plot also flows from and helps develop the characters. 



SYNDROME shamelessly manipulates the Godell character for the sake 
of the plot. We need a chase, a dramatic denouement, even a menacing 
act of violence to heighten tension prior to the Godell chase, so Godell 
must oblige us by the appropriate actions and inactions. 

A more important root of the weakness of the Godell character, though, 
is thematic. With its unraveling of a network of evil that extends from 
the board offices of California Gas and Electric to a construction 
contracting company to the floor of a nuclear plant and back up to the 
executive suites of a TV station, CHINA SYNDROME might have been in 
the tradition of film noir. It isn't; and, of course, in itself that's no 
criticism; but CHINA SYNDROME is not only not noir, it's not even 
gray. The best thrillers, like Hitchcock's, show good and evil intertwined 
in surprising and ambivalent ways. In CHINA SYNDROME the most 
obvious candidate for a morally ambiguous role would have been Godell. 
Choosing instead to make Godell a totally good person whose life is 
thoroughly bound up with a totally evil institution, the filmmakers 
exchanged ambiguity and ambivalence for the contradictions and 
incoherence outlined above. 

Good individuals in evil institutions: one person's goodness leads to his 
destruction, but the other lives to fight the forces that destroyed him — 
and to step a few rungs up the career ladder while she's at it. The 
implausibility of the human scenario in THE CHINA SYNDROME 
reflects the distortions of a broader social scenario. The Karen Silkwood 
case is one of the sources for the movie. Silkwood also discovered 
evidence of falsified quality control data, and like Hector in the movie, 
fell victim to a supposed accident as someone rammed her car off the 
road from behind while she was on her way to deliver the evidence to 
the press. Silkwood was a radical woman blue-collar worker and trade 
union organizer with a long history of union organizing and struggle 
against her atomic power employer. She received much harassment 
from the company before she was finally killed. In THE CHINA 
SYNDROME, though, the person who spills the beans on the company 
and immediately gets threatened because of it is not only a conservative 
male professional but is actually part of management, a shift supervisor. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME exaggerates some things while concealing 
others: it almost eliminates workers as either victims of or fighters 
against nuclear power while it makes heroes of highly paid 
professionals. Of course, some nuclear engineers have defected from the 
industry; and this has certainly been helpful to the fight against nuclear 
power. Far from being attacked by company goons, though, or from 
needing to resort to terrorism to get media coverage, these professionals 
are alive, well, listened to, and in the case of the three former G.E. 
engineers who formed the thriving MHB Associates, technical 
consultants on THE CHINA SYNDROME. 

While nuclear workers hardly exist in the world of THE CHINA 
SYNDROME, the mass movement against nuclear power might as well 
not exist. In the film it's represented by some ludicrously ineffective 



demonstrators who make symbolic moral protests while the real action 
is taking place elsewhere. What's especially curious about this is that the 
anti-nuclear movement has been startlingly effective both in mustering 
and presenting technical data in support of its case and in mounting 
large and militant demonstrations. By belittling the real sources of 
opposition to nuclear power, THE CHINA SYNDROME makes the 
reporter played by Fonda more heroic. Along with the honest engineer, 
the courageous newsperson takes on a glory far beyond that he or she 
would receive if the role of workers and demonstrators were accurately 
presented. 

Even the Three Mile Island nuclear accident, often taken to show the 
prescience of the movie, in fact only underlines its limitations. At Three 
Mile Island, as in THE CHINA SYNDROME, a pump and cooling system 
failure compounded by human error created a situation where a 
meltdown became a possibility; the company in both cases denied that 
what had occurred could even be called an accident. At Three Mile 
Island, though, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission conducted an 
investigation, which though subject to a good deal of important criticism 
from nuclear scientists not tied to the industry, was still far from the 
total cover-up portrayed in SYNDROME. The media gave the accident 
maximum coverage; some elements of the media even asked difficult 
and penetrating enough questions to keep both the utility and the NRC 
on the spot. Utility workers faced the greatest dangers of anyone, and 
speed-up and forced overtime turned out to be probable contributing 
causes of the accident. Finally, needless to say, no members of 
management defected as a result of the accident; nor were any of those 
who investigated the accident assassinated or threatened with 
assassination. 

Surprisingly, though, the reality of Three Mile Island most exposes the 
inadequacy of THE CHINA SYNDROME'S technological scenario, on 
which its strength as a dramatization of the dangers of nuclear power is 
supposed to rest. Although anyone even vaguely familiar with nuclear 
power realizes that accidents like those in SYNDROME pose at least a 
potential danger of low-level radiation leaks, SYNDROME ignores this 
danger to focus exclusively on the ultimate danger of meltdown. By 
doing so it ignores one of the more immediate dangers of nuclear power 
and leaves the door open for those who will say that even in the extreme 
circumstances depicted in the movie, the back-up systems did work. At 
Three Mile Island, too, the defenders of nuclear power say that the 
prevention of a meltdown even under the dangerous circumstances 
present there proves after all how unlikely meltdown is. 

The most damning and controversial aspect of Three Mile Island (TMI) 
is the danger of the radiation released by the accident, radiation which 
continues to be released to this day. It is this aspect of TMI that the 
media paid least attention to, preferring the more sensational possibility 
of a meltdown; and it is this that many radiation experts are accusing 
the NRC of covering up. By showing a nuclear accident while only faintly 
hinting at this radiation danger, SYNDROME contributes to this cover- 



up and foreshadows not just TMI itself but also the media's approach to 
TMI. 


THE CHINA SYNDROME appeared at a time when a growing political 
movement against the economically strapped nuclear power industry 
was already receiving large public support. Because of the faltering 
situation of nuclear power and the growing strength of the anti-nuclear 
movement, nuclear power is an accessible target for the media. It is this 
context that enables a film like THE CHINA SYNDROME to be 
produced and to be successful. SYNDROME'S exaggeration of the power 
of the nuclear industry to control the media and its belittling of the 
effectiveness of the anti-nuclear movement are two sides of the same 
coin. Both not only make Kimberly Wells and Richard Adams seem 
heroic but by implying the existence of a world where criticism of 
nuclear power is still taboo they also make the film itself seem more 
daring than it really is. In reality THE CHINA SYNDROME rides the 
coattails of an anti-nuclear consciousness which is doing more to help 
THE CHINA SYNDROME and its producers than such a distorted and 
superficial work as THE CHINA SYNDROME can possibly do for the 
anti-nuclear movement, much less for any broader social 
understanding. 

None of this is to deny the fact that the twist of fate that brought us TMI 
only two weeks after SYNDROME'S opening put the movie in the 
position of bringing even more publicity and attention to the accident 
than would otherwise have been the case. The movie and the anti¬ 
nuclear movement's legitimate short-term capitalization on it made it 
impossible instead of simply very difficult for the nuclear industry to 
sweep TMI under the rug. Statements and actions by some of the film's 
principals underline just how fortuitous this was. Anticipating a hit, the 
film's distributor, Columbia Pictures, had spent four to five million 
dollars on pre-opening publicity for the film, an amount almost 
equivalent to the six-million-dollar price tag of the movie itself. At the 
same time the ads made no mention of nuclear power, and all the film's 
spokespeople denied that the film was an attack on nuclear power. 
Producer Michael Douglas merely tried "to make a good thriller," he 
said. Even Fonda followed suit: "If I intended to attack nuclear energy, I 
would have made a documentary." 

These statements seem less disingenuous than one might suspect. After 
TMI, when SYNDROME'S box office, benefiting from the catastrophe, 
didn't take its expected third weekend drop, Douglas and Columbia 
made it clear that, however much they might have been pleased with 
their increased profits, they were even more surprised and frightened by 
the politicization of the film that TMI had inadvertently brought about. 
"We're all very wary of capitalizing in any sense on a tragedy. We will do 
anything to stay clean," said Douglas, canceling his scheduled Johnny 
Carson appearance. At the same time Lemmon backed out of a CBS 
News special, and the entire CHINA SYNDROME publicity campaign 
came to a screeching halt. Only Fonda, to her credit, took advantage of 
the political manna that the film had briefly become because of its 



coincidental linkage with TMI. 


Still, nuclear power is not the whole story of THE CHINA SYNDROME. 
It has a feminist streak in its portrayal of the way Wells' bosses treat her 
— as a "pretty little head" that couldn't possibly have a nose for news. 
While this rings true and is handled sensitively enough, it's not exactly 
path-breaking in 1979. Moreover, even this feminist streak is somewhat 
ambiguous. While it's certainly believable that Wells would be reluctant 
to jeopardize her job and defy the system, much of what she does in the 
film involves tagging along behind the initiative of her male friend 
Richard. Worse yet is the accidental consequence of her attempt to do 
her supervisor's bidding by retrieving the film that Richard was 
resourceful enough to steal. 

The most important secondary theme of the movie, though, is its 
critique of television news. This is the note on which the movie begins 
and the film gives this subject almost as much attention as nuclear 
power itself. In contrast to its treatment of nuclear power, THE CHINA 
SYNDROME'S critique of TV is for the most part effectively understated. 
It touches on both the ways in which TV manipulates its employees, 
whom it expects not so much to inform the audience as to perform for it. 

An interesting aspect of SYNDROME is the way it links television and 
nuclear power, these two so seemingly different institutions; and the 
link made in the movie is quite suggestive. Both television and nuclear 
power are new technologies whose rise to prominence is an important 
part of post-World War II history. Both are technologies which critics 
have attacked as dangerous in themselves, arguing that the very choice 
of technology can be a political decision. Both lend themselves to 
centralized control. And both are subject to a government regulatory 
agency, an agency, which in both cases is accused of being controlled by 
the very industry it is supposed to regulate. 

Much of THE CHINA SYNDROME is set in control rooms, either the 
control room of CG&E's nuclear power plant or the control room of the 
TV station Wells works for. The very term control room is suggestive of 
the centralization of power. And the similarity in appearance of the two 
different types of control rooms, both dominated by panels with a 
dazzling array of screens, dials, and indicators, suggests the mystifying 
high technology common to both industries. The film shows both 
industries subject to a political control that overrules those most 
familiar with day-to-day operations. The TV executive Jacovich 
overrules Wells and her associates by forbidding the broadcast of their 
nuclear footage for political reasons. CG&Es higher-ups have their 
political reasons for overruling Godell's recommendation that the plant 
not go back on line right away. In both the TV and the nuclear power 
world, things go wrong in spite of the advanced technology. The movie 
shows both easily slipping into crises, then pulling out of them only by a 
hair's breadth - although, of course, the TV crises are crises only in 
terms of TV's need to appear infallible before its audience. 

In fact, this very need to appear infallible is common to both industries. 



In the film, nuclear power's need to call an accident an "event" has its 
comic TV parallel in the opening sequence, when Wells announces that 
her cameraman is off "taking a leak" just as she is about to go on the air: 
TV cannot tolerate letting its audience know that things go wrong 
backstage any more than can nuclear, power. Finally, TV and nuclear 
power connect in yet another way, a way at least hinted at in the film. In 
the movie, one nuclear employee asks rhetorically how a protester 
expects to power her hair dryer without nuclear plants. Since the 
burgeoning of unnecessary electric appliances like hair dryers is one 
rationale for the supposed need for nuclear power, it's only a short jump 
to realize that TV itself, including, of course, the trivia that Wells has to 
broadcast, is one cause of the increasing power demand on which the 
nuclear industry bases the case for its own necessity. 

The television story, then, is something of a comic subplot that parallels 
the main drama of nuclear power in THE CHINA SYNDROME. While 
we have no way of knowing what the movie would have looked like with 
Mike Gray's original screenplay or T.S. Cook's first set of revisions, we 
do know that it was Bridges who wrote in the whole TV story after he 
and Fonda signed on in the later stages of the film's planning. In fact, 
supposedly neutral on the issue of nuclear power itself, Bridges says he 
reversed his original rejection of the script only when he got excited 
about the idea of intertwining the TV story with the already written 
nuclear one. 

Certainly the greater effectiveness of the TV story seems to reflect this 
difference in directorial enthusiasm. The handling of the TV story also 
suggests a final clarification of the film's ideology. The parallelism of the 
two stories continues into their conclusions; both are compromises. The 
meltdown and, apparently, all harm to the community are prevented, 
however narrowly. Likewise, although it nearly misses, the TV news 
does finally get the story through. 

The parallelism isn't complete, though, because the difference between 
Godell and Wells' fates is the difference between a thoroughly corrupt 
institution and one capable of recognizing its own mistakes and 
exposing the corruption of others. Certainly this difference has some 
validity to it, but it also has ideological implications. More than a year 
after the opening of the movie, a conservative-liberal coalition is in the 
process of realizing a long held goal: obliterating the lessons of Vietnam 
and Watergate. Among other things the lessons of Vietnam imply a 
model of change in which the major impetus for change comes from 
below. One effect of the anti-war movement was to provoke the media 
into a more aggressive and independent role than it had played in the 
earlier years of the war. The anti-war movement also forced moves by 
Nixon that ultimately led to Watergate; and it was a reinvigorated post- 
Vietnam media that contributed so much to Watergate's denouement. If, 
however, Watergate were abstracted from the anti-war movement that 
was its progenitor, it would suggest a quite different mode of change, 
change led by independent media heroes. As conservatives and liberals 
unite to exorcise Vietnam and Watergate together, THE CHINA 



SYNDROME seems to foreshadow aspects of both the new consensus 
and the dissent from it. "Remember Watergate," it seems to cry while it 
turns a blind eye on Vietnam. 

This said, it's hard to fault the movie's final sequence, which 
encapsulates all that is good in the film. We move from Ventana, where 
the nuclear drama concludes, back to the TV studio, where the shaken 
anchorman gets his orders from the control room, "Go straight to the 
commercial." Then, as one video panel shows Wells and Adams in an 
emotional embrace, the "on air" screen gets a commercial for — 
microwave ovens; and the film ends as it began with bars and tone. A 
good film about television, THE CHINA SYNDROME compounds the 
limitations of its overall social perspective by leaving unanswered the 
question of whether a serious examination of nuclear power is, for 
Hollywood at least, still too hot to handle. 
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Viewing the recent spate of political films, one becomes aware of the 
difficulty Hollywood has had in dealing with contemporary social issues. 
The producers want to capture the attention of the concerned public and 
even the liberal left, but the overwhelming class bias of the industry 
works against any attempt to get at the source of the problems they 
depict. Still, films with apparently political motivations do emerge. One 
of the most successful of these has been THE CHINA SYNDROME. 

A loose, self-styled collective, including the stars, under the aegis of 
Columbia Pictures, made the film. It was funded more or less routinely 
because of the stars' proven box-office draw. Members of the group have 
been politically active in the movement against the war and in their 
outspoken opposition to nuclear power. 

The group collectively revised the script to maximize the entertainment 
value and, secondarily, the political impact of the film. During 
production, the stars went to great length to assert that the film was 
primarily an entertainment and not meant to be politically heavy. But a 
film made by a group of anti-nuclear celebrities and dealing with 
nuclear power could hardly be received as "apolitical," and the film's 
anti-nuclear intentions were grasped by the public immediately. 

In order to succeed politically, a film must deal with an issue on all 
levels: in form as well as content. The Cahiers du Cinema authors have 
suggested the importance of this critical attitude on the part of 
filmmakers toward the ideological framework within which they are 
working: 

"Once we realize that it is the nature of the system to turn the 
cinema into an instrument of ideology, we can see that the 
filmmaker's first task is to show up the cinema's so-called 
'depiction of reality.' If he can do so there is the chance that 
he will be able to disrupt or even sever the connection 




between the cinema and its ideological function. The vital 
distinction between films today is whether they do this or 
whether they do not." (l) 

THE CHINA SYNDROME does not. It is a movie made by show-biz kids 
in their own image. The film draws heavily upon television stylization, 
and its plot centers on the heroic attempt of a female media star to 
publicize a nuclear accident. Local TV news is depicted in a sympathetic, 
even glamorous, light and, despite the occasional use of irony, little 
attempt is made to seriously criticize it. By casting Jane Fonda in a 
heroic role within the context of television news, the filmmakers actually 
validate TV as a progressive force in society — and this becomes a 
central message of the film. 

The filmmakers sabotage their own anti-nuclear argument because they 
adopt the film industry's entertainment ilber alles ideology and stay 
strictly within the confines of the disaster-thriller format. The film is 
strongly related to such movies as AIRPORT and TOWERING 
INFERNO, and its political arguments are confined within the limits of 
that style. This becomes a major obstruction to its anti-nuclear theme. 
Audiences have learned the dangers of air travel and skyscrapers but 
have learned to live with them quite easily. Because it presents its story 
in terms which carry a lot of contradictory and incomplete messages, 
THE CHINA SYNDROME — for all its terror — trivializes the arguments 
of the anti-nuclear movement. 


All too easily, the movie can be shrugged off as a shrill tirade of 
paranoia, largely because it relies on disaster movie shock value. In this 
way it plays into the hands of the nuclear industry's attempts to 
undermine the antinuclear movements credibility. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME was produced and released in a volatile 
climate of growing public fears about nuclear safety coupled with the 
nuclear industry's own related doubts concerning its own economic 
feasibility. The ten-year licensing process had discouraged many 
potential customers and only two new plant orders had been placed 
nationwide in 1978. Had even one of these been lost, it would have been 
a major blow to the shaky industry. The film, therefore, did have the 
potential to be politically effective. 

Its no surprise, then, that in the months just before release date, a major 
campaign was launched to discredit the film. Film critics received 
unsolicited information packages from a host of groups within the 
nuclear family, including the Atomic Industrial Forum, the Edison 
Electrical Institute (a utilities trade association), and Scientists and 
Engineers for Secure Energy. The intentions of the industry centered on 
protecting a public image of infallibility and safety. 

The industry tried to convince the media that the fears raised in the 
movie were groundless and rather silly by emphasizing the films 



adherence to the conventions of the disaster genre. 

"It is a good thriller ... [whose] oversimplifications and 
exaggerations can be seen as requirements of the thriller 
genre." (2) 

Despite Three Mile Island, the industry has continued this refrain. 
Recently, Fortune Magazine, for example, not only dismissed the fears 
raised by THE CHINA SYNDROME, it actually used the movie as a 
defense of nuclear safety. 

"In some ways, what happened at Three Mile Island on 
March 28 can be seen in a positive light. The mistakes and 
malfunctions ... were far more dangerous than the near 
accident portrayed in ... THE CHINA SYNDROME. Yet the 
immediate consequences to human life, health and property 
were apparently negligible. Even the worst imaginable 
consequences ... were far less apocalyptic than the doomsday 
possibilities of death for many millions conjured up in the 
film." £3} 

By reducing the nuclear issue to a single plant with problems, the film 
falls right into line with the major media's treatment of the Three Mile 
Island accident "of March 28" as an isolated incident. The film excludes 
reference to any of the nuclear dangers other than the disaster of total 
core meltdown. There is no mention of plant workers' daily exposure to 
low-level radiation and no mention of the routine venting and leakage of 
contaminated steam and water. These are the dangers which the public 
has been misled into accepting. And it is in the dissemination of critical 
information in this realm that the film could have been the most 
effective politically. 


Just as the dangers of nuclear power are reduced to the threat of a single 
disaster, the political dynamics within the film are reduced to the 
struggle between heroic individuals and specific villains. The film 
ignores or belittles the impact of collective action. Instead of an 
organized grassroots anti-nuclear movement, the movie presents a 
bunch of "no-nukes kooks" straight out of the media stereotype films. 
Similarly, the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, long active in 
the fight for radiation-related worker safety, is ignored completely. 
Although the murder of union organizer Karen Silkwood is clearly 
referred to, the scriptwriters have converted her to a male media worker. 
By trivializing the very real importance of grassroots action, the film 
discourages its audience from active political involvement. 

The entire industry is painted in shades of villainy. But the stage is set 
for a melodramatic battle of individuals, rather than the political 
struggle of public versus corporate interests, when the individual 
financial motives of the utility board chairman are isolated as the root of 
the problem. The individual nature of the battle becomes visually 



apparent in the stare down between engineer Jack Godell and the board 
chairman near the end of the film. 

The dramatic impact of the film rests on the heroic actions of an elite 
group. To include any notion of collective action would have been 
destructive to this central dynamic. Adherence to this heroic-action plot 
formula necessitated the depreciation of systematic exclusion of the real 
ways in which people can take political action. For this reason it is 
difficult to reconcile the film with its antinuclear reputation. 

The charismatic leader of the heroic struggle is, of course, TV reporter 
Kimberly Wells. 


Jane Fonda has been a symbol of the myth of radical politics within the 
Hollywood feature, and recently she has become an icon of the New 
Woman. This is the result of her off-screen, but media-oriented, political 
activity. She carries a public image which preconditions the viewer to 
read a film along certain lines. In this way the Fonda image actually 
becomes a part of the content of the film, and casting her in a lead role, 
therefore, becomes a political operation in itself. Her presence helps to 
hide the contradictory ideological information the film may carry. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME began as an all-male script, which Fonda and 
Director James Bridges revised to include Fonda in the lead role. The 
result is a partially overhauled version of a basically sexist plot formula. 
And although the film has been seen as a step forward for women's roles 
in the cinema, the same step was also taken thirty years ago in the 
Howard Hawks comedy HIS GIRL FRIDAY (1940). In that film also, the 
role of a male reporter was converted to facilitate the inclusion of a 
major female star. This is not to be criticized, but it is not enough. Like 
the earlier film, THE CHINA SYNDROME'S "acceptance of traditional 
myths of femininity and masculinity frustrates the apparent message of 
meaningful change." {4} 

Kimberly Wells represents a woman in transition, struggling against the 
blatant sexism of the TV establishment. We know this the moment we 
see her because of Fonda's status as an icon of the New Woman. We 
proceed to read our own understandings of the liberation process into 
Wells' every gesture. 

Yet her advancement within the station and popularity with news 
viewers (as shown in the workers' bar scene) is based strictly on her 
physical appearance. The station management speaks of her as a 
product and a prop. In the final seconds of the film, the station 
managers off-screen voice pronounces, "She did a damn good job — not 
that I'm surprised." He speaks paternalistically over an image of Wells 
sobbing into the arms of a male coworker, while Godell's best friend 
stands by stoically. The message that comes across negates women's 
liberation: Kimberly Wells is too emotional to handle hard news. 



The function of stars in the media (and of intellectuals in the revolution) 
has been explored by Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin in their 
film LETTER TO JANE. Godard and Gorin examine a news photo of 
Jane Fonda in Hanoi, and there are unavoidable parallels between that 
photo and THE CHINA SYNDROME. 

A major part of LETTER TO JANE is a semiological analysis of Fonda's 
facial expression of sad and attentive listening. They trace the history of 
this essentially acted expression (Godard labels it "the expression of an 
expression") to Henry Fonda in YOUNG MR. LINCOLN and THE 
GRAPES OF WRATH, and to a number of other public figures. For 
Godard, the expression consistently tells us how much it knows 
(emotionally) but never tells us what it knows (analytically). It is 
therefore very useful in the media for masking or altering reality because 
the emotive quality of the expression fends off substantive questioning. 

In THE CHINA SYNDROME, an edge of tension has been added to this 
expression (making it somewhat more active), and it becomes the "look" 
of the entire movie. Interestingly, Wells is shown fabricating this 
expression (as a cutaway shot) after a filmed interview has been 
completed. This is an ironic moment in the film and perhaps a look back 
at Godard as well. 

"In the Hanoi news photo: There is the direct contradiction 
between what we see — Fonda listening — and what we read 
in the text below the photo — Fonda 'questioning the 
inhabitants of Hanoi.' It is not a simple mistake; it is prime 
evidence of the focus of the photo, which is Fonda, not North 
Vietnam or the Vietnamese." (5) 

Similarly, the photo has been physically focused and framed so that 
Fonda is sharp, clear, and facing the camera, while the Vietnamese are 
fuzzy and obscured. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME is ostensibly about nuclear power, yet the real 
focus is on the media and its stars while the details of the nuclear 
industry and its workers are kept vague or excluded altogether. Much 
effort is put into showing the intricate workings of TV news, while even 
the broadest analysis of the nuclear industry is strikingly absent. 

The result is the glorification of the television news and the major media 
in general. It is a perfect example of what Godard and Gorin suggest in 
LETTER TO JANE: that the stars of the media would do well to be more 
aware of the use to which they are put in the capitalist ideological 
apparatus. Glorification of TV news may not have been the intention of 
the group who made this film, yet it comes across as the strongest 
message. 




The Cahiers du Cinema describe THE CHINA SYNDROME well when 
they state that a film can set out to make a political statement yet fail to 
"effectively criticize the ideological system in which [it is] embedded 
because it unquestioningly adopts its language and imagery." (6) 

During production, the filmmakers agreed to use TV-style super- 
realistic production values to create a melodramatically tight, politically 
potent film. "You won't be able to distinguish our presentation of the 
news from your own evening viewing," co-star Michael Douglas is 
quoted as saying in Reddy News, an energy trade publication. (7) 

But television realism, with its reliance on external appearances, 
superficial coverage, and dramatically subjugated analysis does not deal 
well with complex or economic issues. And although the filmmakers 
succeeded in creating a super-real look, they were unable to overcome 
the difficulty of fitting hard information into it. 

Although the filmmakers used TV stylization and melodrama 
consciously, they were not able to turn it back on its origins. We have 
already seen how this problem crippled the film's presentation of 
nuclear politics, and it similarly slants the film's depiction of broadcast 
news. The filmmakers lend credence to real TV news, by showing it 
being successful within the movie. 

In order to facilitate the plot and place Fonda in a glamorous role, the 
film distorts the reality of television news coverage. It suggests that if 
anything is really going on, the local TV news crew will be out there 
digging, and it won't be long before the story is out. In reality, the 
alternative media, not the commercial TV stations, have been 
instrumental in publicizing such issues as nuclear power. In this way the 
film endorses the myth that the dominant media operate in the public 
interest. And by setting Fonda in a commercial media role, the film 
ignores the alternative, community media, and excludes yet another of 
the real forces in antinuclear politics. 

The film also presents a false picture of how the media are controlled. 
That this control is a systematic ruling class function is one reason that 
Fonda and other politically aware stars have not had more political 
influence on the films in which they star. Yet THE CHINA SYNDROME 
depicts Wells and even her production crew determining the content of 
the news broadcast. It shows TV as a tool which certain dynamic 
individuals can use or reform at will and suggests that there are no 
economic forces keeping television the way it is. 


Because of its optimistic conclusion with no real damage done, THE 
CHINA SYNDROME operates as a "drama of reassurance." £8) The 
conclusion is carefully scripted so that, in a single dramatic climax and 
resolution, victory over sexism, corruption, and the nuclear danger has 
been won. Our heroine gets a pat on the back from the station 
management while the viewer relaxes with the secure feeling that the 



system works. 


And yes, the system does work. The political intentions of these 
filmmakers have been rendered safe for use as a commodity by the 
entertainment industry. 
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North Americans as a group have a notoriously short memory. From the 
events of the last decade seem to have disappeared from our collective 
consciousness. Its little wonder that in 1980, with only 20% of the U.S. 
work force organized, unionism and the struggle to organize workers 
means little to the average American. 

Few remember the strikes in the early part of this century as workers 
struggled together to demand their right to bargain collectively over 
wages and working conditions. Fewer still remember the now almost 
unimaginable fury unleashed on workers by the companies they were 
trying to bargain with. Not many know that even now, in a different 
form, the most lengthy battle in U.S. labor history is taking place in the 
South where the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
(ACTWU) has been trying to organize the J.P. Stevens textile mills for 17 
years. 

Several films have been made about that organizing drive. TESTIMONY: 
JUSTICE V. J.P. STEVENS was made by the ACTWU, documenting 
their long effort. NORMA RAE, a big-budget Hollywood film, is a 
fictionalized account of the organizing. CRYSTAL LEE JORDAN is a 
short, modest film about a woman who led the only successful 
organizing drive at a J.P. Stevens plant in Roanoke Rapids, North 
Carolina. A fourth film, made in 1964, THE INHERITANCE, is a general 
history of labor in the U.S. with emphasis on the formation of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. It touches on current labor struggles in 
the South. 

A little history is necessary to understand the films and the motivation 
of organizers at J.P. Stevens, indeed of organizers anywhere, anytime. 
J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc. is the second largest corporation in the textile 
industry. In the last 30 years it has bought up dozens of smaller firms 




and closed all its unionized plants in the North. 63 out of 83 plants are 
in North and South Carolina. Stevens employs 44,100 people, none of 
them covered by a union contract. 

Stevens' employees work under serious health and safety violations. 
According to the North Carolina Department of Labor, cotton dust levels 
in the Stevens Roanoke Rapids plant are 12 times greater than the 
permissible level under the Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA) 
standard. At that level, one third of all workers are likely to develop the 
severely disabling respiratory disease doctors call byssinosis and 
workers refer to as brown lung. 

Noise is another serious problem at J.P. Stevens. Noise levels in some 
departments are more than 20 times as loud as the permissible level 
under OSHA. 

Given unhealthy, unsafe working conditions and a documented history 
of overwhelming discrimination in employment practices against Blacks 
and women, the Textile Workers Union of America was able to bring 
their organizing drive to an eager work force at Stevens 17 years ago. It 
soon became apparent that the drive was to be hugely difficult. In fact, 
one of the principal reasons the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
Textile Workers Union merged in June 1976 was to have more strength 
to fight Stevens. 

To say they needed strength is a laughable understatement. The 
organizing drive was met with the most massive National Labor 
Relations Act (NLRA) violations in the Act's history. The NLRA states, 

"It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
interfere with, restrain or coerce employees in the exercise of 
their rights [to organize] guaranteed under the Act." 

Between 1963 and the present, 121 cases involving illegal activity by 
Stevens were processed by the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 
In each of the 121 cases, Stevens was found guilty of NLRA violations. In 
one of its most blatant violations of the Act, after the NLRB ruled that in 
Statesboro, Georgia, intimidation of workers was so heavy that the 
company must recognize the union because no fair union election could 
be held, J.P. Stevens simply closed the plant rather than bargain with 
the union. Even the federal courts, usually staid in these matters, stated 
Stevens has 

"interfered with, restrained, coerced its employees in the 
exercise of their rights ... flagrantly, cynically and 
unlawfully." 

TESTIMONY: JUSTICE V. J.P. STEVENS is a film made by the ACTWU 
to let the public know the details of their long battle. It would seem, 
logically enough, that such a fight would be the stuff exciting, 
stimulating and moving films are made of, particularly when told by the 
union. Not so. The film is, for the most part, a series of interviews with 



Stevens' workers and John Colt Culbertson, a union labor lawyer. 
Culbertson points out the enormous control Stevens has over the 
political and social life of the communities in which it is located simply 
because of the sheer number of people it employs and the amount of 
property it owns. Hearing Culbertson describe J.P. Stevens' power over 
the lifestyles and attitudes of a community is not enough. We need to 
see - to see the health-destroying work as an integral part of workers' 
lives. Only through an understanding of how work affects all aspects of 
their lives can we understand the need to change the quality of work 
they perform. The film, ostensibly about union organizing, never even 
hints at what union organizing is all about. 

The majority of the film allows workers to relate their experiences at 
Stevens. They are horrifying. One worker describes what it's like to 
breathe cotton dust all day and spit up wads of cotton. An 18-year-old 
woman, given no instruction on how to operate her machine, holds up 
her hand, minus two fingers. That kind of material is so strong it's 
bound to work, but not nearly as clearly or powerfully as it could. 
Straight-faced interviews in offices hardly give the viewer the sense of 
anger and urgency they should get from the film or the sense of people 
working together to better their lives. The oft-repeated charge that 
unions are bureaucracies that have lost touch with the rank-and-file is 
subtly and, in this case, unfairly enhanced by the locale of the 
interviews. The J.P. Stevens organizing drive has touched the core of 
workers' lives and their stories deserve surroundings that display those 
lives. 

The film also misses a perfect opportunity to criticize an enemy of labor, 
the NLRB - inexcusable for a film made by a union. Culbertson points 
out, "The law is not designed to handle situations like Stevens." He 
makes Stevens' lawbreaking seem like a one-in-a-million situation. Any 
union organizer knows that is nonsense. While Stevens' labor law 
violations have been massive, their sheer number is the only thing that 
makes them unusual. Labor law is constructed in such a way that it 
virtually begs employers to break it. Just the label "unfair labor practice" 
conjures up visions of a remotely impolite adversary, no worse. 
Punishment for labor law violations usually takes the form of nominal 
fines, far less than it would cost the company to pay union wages and 
benefits. It is the workers who have broken no laws who usually suffer 
when they are illegally fired exercising their legal right to organize. It is 
only after years of litigation, and no income, that the lawbreaking 
company must reinstate them with the back pay the company can easily 
afford. But the damage has been done. The company has gotten the 
most vocal workers out of the plant during the critical period of time 
when workers are most ready to endure the hardships organizing takes. 

The ACTWU, the union that has suffered most from American labor law 
weighted heavily toward management, fools the viewer into thinking 
that Stevens is its primary enemy. Can a union that won an election at a 
J.P. Stevens plant in Roanoke Rapids, N.C. in 1974 and has yet to win a 
contract really believe that? Are they really so blind as to not see the role 



the law plays in the affair? It seems that unions have so little sense of 
history that they fail to see that though the NLRA was hailed as a great 
victory for working people when Congress passed it in 1935, it has 
become a tool of industrial capital. The Supreme Court stated in 1975 in 
Emporium Capwell v. NLRB that workers were given the right to 
organize under the NLRA "not for their own sake but as an instrument 
of the national labor policy of minimizing industrial strife." 

Even as a tool to involve the viewer directly the film fails. Culbertson 
points out that Stevens is "so disrespectful of any power but their own" 
the only alternative Stevens' workers and the union have is to call for a 
consumer boycott of Stevens' products. But the film doesn't point out 
that J.P. Stevens markets its products under many different names. If 
viewers wish to honor the boycott, but simply look for a J.P. Stevens 
label, they are likely to unwittingly buy a product labeled with one of the 
seventeen other names Stevens uses.* 

A much better film is Martin Ritt's NORMA RAE, a thinly disguised 
version of the J.P. Stevens story set in a small southern town where 
most of the town's residents work at the fictional O.P. Henley Mill. 

In the opening scene, Norma Rae (Sally Field) is on her lunch break at 
work. She turns to speak to her mother sitting beside her and her 
mother can't hear a word she is saying. Norma Rae frantically takes her 
mother by the hand and they go running through the plant to the 
company doctor. 

"Now Norma Rae," the doctor tells her in a patronizing tone, "you know 
this happens. It's only temporary." 

"Well, it doesn't happen to my mama," Field shouts slowly and 
deliberately. 

Though we heard the work-related illnesses in TESTIMONY, temporary 
hearing loss from the din of the machinery among them, there is more 
anger, anguish and promise of action in that single statement than in all 
of TESTIMONY. Not only is the defiance there, but we see men and 
women at work in the unbearably noisy plant. We see how the work 
permeates their lives. 

We see workers discussing their work with the union organizer, Ruben 
Warshawsky (Ron Liebman) in a small group, reminiscent of a similar 
scene in TESTIMONY. But here the stories of brown lung and of being 
put on a 3-day workweek with twice as much work for half the pay have 
more meaning. Not only because we know the characters, but because 
their exchange of ideas and work-related stories are part of the 
organizing process unfolding before us. 

Though NORMA RAE obviously focuses on the development and growth 
of the character played by Field, it also emphasizes the group effort of an 
organizing drive. There is one scene in the movie where Norma Rae is 
fired for trying to copy down a company notice posted on a bulletin 



board. Refusing to leave the plant, she rushes to her work site, writes 
"UNION" on a scrap of cardboard, and stands on a table holding the 
sign aloft. In a three-minute sequence, under the exasperated glare of 
company supervisors, Norma Rae's coworkers, one by one, turn off their 
machinery and stand there defiantly. The power of that scene brings 
tears to the eyes of any viewer who has ever been abused by his or her 
work. The weakness of the scene is that it ends there. Norma Rae is 
carted off to jail and what transpires afterward at the O.P. Henley Mill is 
never known. 

Perhaps Ritt's failure to describe subsequent events at the mill was 
deliberate. Very possibly the workers, lacking leadership and support at 
that point, did nothing more. Few unions are willing to support workers 
who wildcat during an organizing drive no matter how justified or 
necessary the action. In fact, the reluctance of union bureaucrats to get 
involved in controversy or even defend their most loyal supporters is 
shown when business-suited union officials burst in one Ruben late one 
night. "This is a small southern Baptist town. You've got to keep your 
nose very clean," they tell him prior to requesting he oust Norma Rae 
from the union drive because she has a reputation, not to mention an 
"illegitimate" child. 

"What are we, the Legion of Decency? ... Do [our supporters] have to 
qualify as candidates for canonization?" Ruben asks before throwing the 
union officials from his room. 

The movie works hard to be an absorbing study of contemporary union 
organizing. That's no small feat. Union organizing is pretty mundane 
these days. It is largely a matter of getting workers to sign union 
authorization cards and seeing that the provisions of the NLRA are met. 
The power that was in workers' hands many decades ago is now 
channeled through strict labor regulations. 

To the movie's credit, a valiant effort is made to get across some of the 
silly, tedious, NLRA-imposed aspects of modern organizing techniques. 
At one point, Ruben tries to get into the plant to check the company 
bulletin boards, an act he is legally entitled to perform in order to make 
sure company representatives have been posting his notices. This is one 
of the few displays of power the NLRA allows unions to demonstrate. 
When company representatives balk at his request he tells them, "Come 
on, we've already got six of you boss men in civil contempt." 

"Hell," one supervisor responds, "we plaster the toilets with them 
things." Indeed they do. The union's opportunities for shows of strength 
are largely empty and NLRB slaps-on-the-wrist, for company violations 
are just that. 

All this sets the scene for one of the movie's most puzzling omissions. 
When the company representatives reluctantly let Ruben into the mill 
he discovers, one would think not to anyone's amazement, that the 
union's notices are not clearly displayed on the bulletin boards. The 
bitter battle between the company and the union is shown only through 



the bulletin board incident, Norma Rae's firing, and management's 
attempt to stir up racism in the plant. The documented history of the 
tactics J.P. Stevens has utilized in reality encompasses the use of far 
more power than this fictionalized account even begins to hint at. 

The films ending leaves the uninitiated viewer with an unrealistic 
portrayal of what union organizing is all about. After the union wins the 
election and Norma Rae and Ruben listen to the cheers of workers 
inside the mill, they bid each other a touching goodbye and Ruben rides 
off into the sunset, a job well done. Hah! Optimistically, 40% of the 
battle has been won. A union contract is still to be negotiated. To have 
the union organizer disappear after an election is ridiculous. 

To be an inspirational organizing tool does NORMA RAE have to falsity 
the difficulties of organizing? Union organizers learned decades ago that 
workers' anger against injustice is a requisite to organizing. What's 
wrong with being honest about the contemporary state of organizing 
and the effect the law has had on a union's chances of winning an 
election and a contract? The unfairness of it all can be just as 
inspirational, even more so, than Ritt's glowingly positive, false 
conclusion to NORMA RAE. 

According to director Ritt, NORMA RAE is a "fictionalized composite of 
several women who became militantly involved in trying to unionize 
southern textile mills." The fiction label is doubtful. 

NORMA RAE was originally intended to relate the experiences of 
Crystal Lee Jordan, a worker at the J.P. Stevens mill in Roanoke Rapids, 
and Eli Zivkovich, a labor organizer. NORMA RAE's producers optioned 
for screen rights to the book Crystal Lee: A Woman of Inheritance by 
Henry Liebermann. When Jordan refused to sign legal releases, 
according to the movie's producers, major changes were made in the 
screenplay. 

The changes couldn't have been major. The similarities between Crystal 
Lee and Norma Rae's lives are made clear in a short, modest, unmoving 
film vaguely outlining Jordan's union organizing experiences entitled 
CRYSTAL LEE JORDAN. 

In one of NORMA RAE's most powerful scenes, Norma Rae tells her 
three children who their fathers were to strengthen them against any 
harassment they might receive because of her union activities. In her 
biographical film Jordan describes the same experience. She elaborates, 
as it was elaborated in NORMA RAE, that, in an effort to undermine the 
union, company sympathizers would spread the rumor "there are a 
bunch of whores out there [campaigning] for the union." 

As does NORMA RAE, CRYSTAL LEE JORDAN focuses on the growth, 
acceptance and eventual support of the main character's husband. Says 
Jordan's husband, "She's not afraid of anybody - me or the company. 

I'm proud of her." Norma Rae's husband (Beau Bridges) comes to the 
same conclusion. 



CRYSTAL LEE JORDAN doesn't have much else to say. The film is 
similar in style to TESTIMONY. Jordan is interviewed at home, isolated 
from her work and organizing efforts. It is not a film for those who want 
even a glimpse of labor history. No historical background either of union 
organizing in general or of the J.P. Stevens struggle in particular is 
related in the film. 

One would never guess from the film that Jordan was instrumental in 
the longest battle in labor history. About the most revolutionary act 
mentioned by Jordan in the film, with ridiculous emphasis, is that her 
husband did the dishes while she was organizing. Who cares, 
particularly since Jordan's work during that time is never discussed? 

The film is all the more disappointing if the viewer has read Crystal Lee: 
A Woman of Inheritance. The book is rich in its detailed history of the 
organizing drive, the region the J.P. Stevens plants are located in, and 
the attitudes of its workers. If the film had a fraction of the information 
the book related, it would have been worthwhile. Hopefully, a better film 
will be the soon-to-be-made sequel to NORMA RAE by documentary 
filmmaker Barbara Kopple. Jordan has control over that film's script, 
which, she has said, will make the new film truer to the spirit of the 
union's struggle than either NORMA RAE or CRYSTAL LEE JORDAN. 

These films have in common a "let's make things better for the next 
generation" theme, which has been voiced, of course, not only by union 
men and women but by members of every generation throughout 
history. "I'd kill a man if he treated my children the way I've been 
treated," says a worker in TESTIMONY. "If you go into the mill I want 
things to be better for you than it is for me," Norma Rae tells her 
children. While a group of women sing "We Shall Not Be Moved," 

Jordan says, "We are fighting for our children." 

An excellent film, THE INHERITANCE, an overview of labor history in 
America with emphasis on the formation of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, also begins with that theme. "In the old country I was treated 
like an animal," says one man as the viewer is shown stills of immigrants 
being processed at Ellis Island. "Before God, I swear my children won't 
live as I have lived. 

What follows is a remarkable history of American labor before the NLRA 
and NLRB intervened, done in song and slides. 

"Two million children in the mills and mines," says the narrator as the 
viewer looks at stills of children working long before the passage of child 
labor laws. "Six million adults unemployed. Why hire an adult for $1 if 
you can get a kid for a dime?" 

Statistics of the era tell it best of all. At the time, it was estimated a 
family of four needed to earn $900 a year to survive. The average family 
in the United States earned $400. 


Slides, statements and songs give the viewer a real feeling for the whys 



and hows of organizing. "This is golden America where millionaires 
grow on trees like little apples," says a voice as we view pictures of 
America's wealthy at the turn of the century. 

"1905," says another voice, "we find it difficult to convey conditions in 
new immigrant neighborhoods," as we are shown slides of the vastly 
more predominant United States. 

The film reminds us that workers' organizing themselves is one of the 
oldest, strongest aspects of American history. Philadelphia printers 
formed a union before Washington was president. 

The film is sprinkled with famous figures of labor history from Charles 
Lazinskas, who was killed during the Hart, Shaffner and Marx walkout 
which eventually led to the formation of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers by militant rank and file, to Congressman Fiorello LaGuardia, 
who defended workers who wanted to organize against vicious red¬ 
baiting and anti-union legislation. Viewers are reminded again and 
again of tales which have since become legend, including Shaffner's 
famous quote when he went to view working conditions at his Hart, 
Shaffner and Marx plant during the four-month walkout: "I'm not 
surprised they're out on strike, he said, "I'm only surprised they waited 
so long to strike." 

After scenes of the Palmer raids (when 3000 immigrants who were 
mostly union activists had their homes ransacked without search 
warrants and were arrested and held without charge for three months) 
and seemingly unending strikes, beatings and murders by police, we are 
reminded of what it was all about. Minimum wages and maximum hours 
were made law. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers made low cost 
cooperative housing available to its members and set up its own bank 
where workers could get loans. Industry wide organizing brought justice 
and organization out of exploitation and chaos. 

"Whoever thought," says the narrator, "this trade [clothing and textiles] 
would have three weeks' paid vacation, a pension, union hospitalization 
... a man can't be fired for no reason?" And, the film reminds us, the 
ACTWU is organizing today in the South, where workers are once again 
having their activities monitored, being chased away from plants and 
beaten. 

THE INHERITANCE is much more powerful than NORMA RAE 
because its history is accurate. Ritt's version of union struggle is 
softened in spite of the fact that so many of the tactics of old are used by 
J.P. Stevens today. Just last year, in Milligeville, Alabama, the site of 
another J.P. Stevens organizing drive, spying on union activists by 
former CIA agents, the town's mayor and police, and Holiday Inn 
management where organizers were living during the drive, was 
documented by ACTWU. One can only mourn the fact that Ritt didn't 
use history in the same way the makers of THE INHERITANCE did to 
make a stronger film. 



THE INHERITANCE is particularly excellent because it reminds us that 
it was the militant rank and file who were historically responsible for the 
creation of our strongest unions - in the case of THE INHERITANCE, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union. Today we have the glimmer 
of a new militant rank and file who will destroy the myth of white men, 
and only white men, battling for their rights as workers. Most union 
organizers admit you can predict the outcome of a union election by the 
race and gender of the voters. The more Blacks and women in the 
collective bargaining unit, the better the union's chances of winning the 
election. But we have a long way to go before workers recognize that 
fact. 

Unions denied it for years. One reason union membership has dwindled 
is that unions refused to take advantage of two of the most important 
political movements of our times, the civil rights and women's 
movements, by organizing Black and women workers. I suppose its a 
small victory and an eye-opener that Hollywood can now make a 
popular film about a woman leading an organizing drive, but even more 
revealing is the omission of Black workers as potential union leaders. 
That, apparently, is still unacceptable to Hollywood. 

Contemporary films about labor should be judged primarily by how 
useful they are as organizing tools. Given the small number of American 
workers who belong to a union, its obvious we have lost sight of the 
importance of collective bargaining. I recently heard an American union 
leader describe a conversation she had with a European: "Your 
government legitimizes you but our workers legitimize us. American 
workers don't know they're workers." 

Powerful, true labor films are vital as educational tools. Let's hope 
filmmakers don't stop trying. 


The ACTWU has called for a boycott of the following J.P. Stevens 
products: sheets and pillowcases: Utica, Tastemaker, Fine Arts, 
Meadowbrook; towels: Tastemaker, Utica/Fine Arts, Snoopy; blankets 
and carpets: Utica, Gulistan, Forstmann; designer labels: Dinah Shore, 
Suzanne Pleshette, Yves St. Laurent, Angelo Donghia, Ava Bergmann, 
Cacharel, Hardy Amies. 
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Themes and ideology in Quebec cinema 
- Michel Houle 


From a methodological point of view, the thematic and ideological 




analysis of a particular period in the history of a national cinema has 
little to do with the analysis of one particular film. In the latter instance 
the analyst is provided with a definite object, having numerable 
elements and a specific production framework. That object can be 
historically dated and belongs to a particular sociopolitical context. 
Furthermore, that object, and this is the most important point, is always 
organized in such a way that it belongs to a coherent whole. By this, of 
course, I mean it incorporates a structural coherence that is inherent to 
all finished cultural objects, as opposed to the apparent cohesion of the 
narrative, or of the subject. 

Faced with such an object, analysts have the freedom, if they so wish, to 
ensure that their approach will have a certain degree of rigor, a certain 
degree of "scientificity." They can do a thorough sequential breakdown, 
even shot by shot, almost exhaust the thematic, and base their 
hypothesis upon their knowledge of the economic and technical history 
of the production of that film, etc. 

When applied to areas that are vaster and more varied (films from a 
filmmaker, a school, a genre, etc.) analysts might lose a little of their 
self-assurance, in almost direct proportion to the quantitative increase 
in the material but also to its heterogeneity. Given equal numbers, no 
one would doubt that it is relatively easier to define the thematic and 
ideological tendencies of a series of films from a very specific genre (i.e., 
fantastic, western), compared to every film shown on television in the 
last few weeks 

The film production of a country lies somewhere between those two 
extremes. It includes films on all subjects, of all genres, from all sources 
of productions, of all makes, belonging to direct cinema JjQ as well as 
fiction, documentaries, and animation or compilation films, flops as well 
as hits (the fact is not innocent when you analyze it). On the other hand, 
these films have at least one thing in common. They have all been 
produced in the same geographic environment; by this I mean in the 
same economic, social, political, and cultural context. They occur and 
intervene in the same society. 

Before approaching this body of work, I have narrowed it down to 
include only feature films and over the last few years, certain series of 
films (e.g., CARCAJOU ET LE PERIL BLANC/ CARCAJOU AND THE 
WHITE PERIL, Lamothe, 1976). It is a questionable bias, but it is what I 
have chosen. Even after this substantial reduction we could not exhaust 
the subject, count all the significant themes, or make a list of all the 
ideological currents that have succeeded each other. I have limited 
myself to some of the most important thematic movements which, 
beyond the irreducible variety of the works, have in quite a significant 
way, affected production from Quebec. To define them, I haven't 
systematically tried to accumulate the largest number of titles. Neither 
have I tried to thoroughly analyze a few representative films: examples 
have been chosen along the way. 

To make things easier, I have singled out three phases in the evolution 


of Quebec cinema. The first one includes the forties and the fifties. The 
second one covers the period from 1959 — the death of Duplessis £2] — 
to 1968. Why 1968 and not 1970, for example, the date of the October 
Crisis? I3I Because in terms of the general ideological and political 
conjuncture, a whole series of events ("May 68," student riots in the 
United States and Germany, echoes of the Chinese cultural revolution) 
led to a rapid "politicization" of cultural practices. If the sixties were the 
years that saw the birth of the young national cinemas (including our 
own) and the proliferation of art house cinemas, after 1968-1969 the so- 
called political or militant cinema took the lead and Quebec cinema 
followed: the "etats generaux" [4] in 1968, the start of ON EST AU 
COTON (IN THE COTTON, Arcand, 1970), LE MEPRIS NAURA 
QU'UN TEMPS (HELL NO LONGER, Lamothe, 1970), ENTRE TU ET 
VOUS (BETWEEN YOU [singular familiar] AND YOU [plural], Groulx, 
1969), the A.P.C.Q.'s manifesto, £5] etc. Also 1968 was, on a more 
regional level, the year which saw the creation of the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation, £6] which affected Quebec cinema. 

The third period, of course, runs from 1968 to the present. For reasons 
that will be explained, we will differentiate, within these years, two sub¬ 
periods which largely overlap each other. 

Church and Religiosity 

The most obvious and consistent theme of the first period is 
unquestionably the omnipresence and the near omniscience of the 
clergy. Almost all the films made during this period deal with one of 
these two ideas. LE CURE DE VILLAGE (THE VILLAGE CURE, Gury, 
1949) is, in that regard, a synthesis. The first two sequences are quite 
characteristic: during the credits, we are shown images introducing the 
cure of Saint-Vivien, jolly and debonair, presiding over the ceremonies 
of the faith, taking care of the religious education of children, playing 
ball with the young and checkers with old parishioners. Then a long 
lateral traveling shot follows the cure on his visit to the village; 
everybody greets him, seeks his counsel, asks for a visit, for a word of 
advice or comfort. The confusing story that follows has no other purpose 
than to explain and emphasize each of the spiritual arid social roles of 
the good cure. Of course, the clergy didn't always play leading parts, but 
even in minor roles they play a driving role in the development of the 
story. An example of this would be the cure in LA PETITE AURORE 
L'ENFANT MARTYRE (LITTLE AURORE, CHILD MARTYR, Bigras, 

1952) , who, as Denys Arcand has mentioned, £7] is literally used to get 
the story going and presides over all the decisions which determine 
Aurore's fate. It is the same with the chaplain in TIT-COQ (Gelinas, 

1953) , who, at the end of the film, makes a single speech that reverses all 
of the hero's previous decisions. In COEUR DE MAMAN (MOTHER'S 
HEART, Delacroix, 1953), the archbishop reprimands the ungrateful son 
and salvages the mother's lost dignity. And then there is the cure-agent 
from the Diocesan Company for Colonization in LES B RULES (THE 
PROMISED LAND, Devlin, 1958), around whom the life of the whole 
community revolves. We could add indefinitely to this list or find some 


other more obvious cases from documentaries or independent 
productions. 

It is easy to explain why this theme was so powerful and permanent in 
the forties and fifties. It "reflects" the real influence of the Church in the 
social and cultural life of the Quebec people. Let's not forget that in 1940 
the church in Quebec numbered at least 25,000 clergy, monks, and 
nuns, that it supplied 50% of the teachers to elementary and high 
schools, 90% of the teachers to classical colleges. It had almost complete 
and exclusive jurisdiction in the fields of social affairs and health 
(hospitals, orphanages, convalescent homes, charitable institutions, 
reform schools, etc.). Sectors of the economy and labor relations were 
no strangers to it either: most of the unions were confessional, with 
chaplains making sure that the Social Doctrine of the Church was 
applied and that an ideology of "human understanding" circulated. At 
that time the cooperative movement £8J was in full bloom and was also 
more or less directly under the thumb of a few clergymen who often held 
powerful positions in it. All this does not take into account the 
numerous Catholic organizations like the Crusaders, the Young Catholic 
Workers, the Ladies of St. Anne, and the Anti-Alcohol Leagues, which 
encompassed the faithful of all ages and at all levels. Taking this 
oppressing reality into account, it is not surprising that the Quebec 
cinema saw the clergy everywhere. We should not be surprised either 
that it respected it, flattered it, and quite often became the propagandist 
for the ideology it shoveled out. Indeed, as early as the forties the 
supremacy and the authoritarianism of the Quebec church were already 
being challenged from within its own ranks as well as by a small, well- 
educated fraction of the liberal petty bourgeoisie, who saw this 
omnipresence of the clergy as an obstacle to its own social rise and 
access to better jobs. Nonetheless, we don't find any real reduction of its 
effectiveness (58,000 clergymen, monks, and nuns in 1955, a ratio of 1 
per 100 inhabitants), £9] and its hold over public awareness remained 
very strong. 

We must also take into account the fact that subjects developed during 
that period by the cinema were often nostalgic, adapted from old literary 
works or from radio plays written during the thirties, that a number of 
filmmakers were themselves clergymen or fervent Catholic militants, 
and that the Church knew how to slide its tentacles into this new sector 
of cultural production (Renaissance Films, for example) fiol and was 
carefully guarding its interests there and everywhere else. 

But even so, this deeply rooted theme underwent a spectacular 
disintegration during the sixties in terms of physical presence and the 
power of the clergy to act directly. The clergyman as a character 
practically disappeared from the cinematographic landscape, fill If he 
still occasionally appears (like the ex-confessor in A TOUT PRENDRE 
[TAKE IT ALL, Jutra, 1963] to whom Claude goes for advice), he doesn't 
carry the same weight and doesn't always play the flattering role. J.-P. 
Lefebvre, for example, isn't afraid to carve up roast cure with the wild 
pleasure that we take in ridiculing people or functions we used to have 



to venerate for so long. And the few films whose subject is the fight 
within the school system for declericalization and the abandonment of 
authoritarian pedagogical models (TROUBLE-FETE 
/TROUBLEMAKER, Patry, 1964), or which treat the union's wish to 
destroy the ideology of "human understanding" bequeathed to them by 
the Church (LES 90 JOURS, 90 DAYS, Portugais, 1959), aren't very kind 
to the clergy. 

Again, it is easy to tie the disappearance of this theme to the 
phenomenon of declericalization within Quebec society. Without 
belaboring the point, let's recall a few salient moments when the State or 
the laity took over responsibility for sectors traditionally under Church 
control: the creation of the Ministry of Welfare and Youth in 1958, the 
foundation of the Lay Movement for the French Language in i960, the 
Hospital Insurance Act and the creation of the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs in 1961, the publication of the first part of the Parent Report in 
1963, which led to the creation of the Ministry of Education in 1964. f 12I 
The clergy was supplanted everywhere and Quebec cinema echoed this 
process. 

But this situation did not exactly match religious feelings within the 
province. You cannot sweep aside the patterns of moral behavior that 
have been rooted in consciences for decades all at once. It appears that 
for a few, the collapse of the institutions of the Church resulted in the 
religious models becoming interiorized, ending in an inability to 
conceive beyond that frame of reference. These few, diverging from the 
young Quebec cinema of Jutra, Groulx, Lefebvre, chose to stick to 
traditional narrative and fiction models. For example, all the films of 
Jean-Claude Lord and/or Pierre Patry at Cooperatio fi^l appear to be a 
series of variations on the theme of sin: fault, guilt, and remorse are the 
key words of CAIN (Patry, 1965), LA CORDE AU COD / THE ROPE 
AROUND THE NECK (Patry, 1965), DELIVEREZ-NOUS DU MAL 
/DELIVER US FROM EVIL (Lord, 1967), and TROUBLE-FETE. In the 
latter, the sacrificial suicide of Lucien looks like an act of redemption. 
These concerns about sin are also at the heart of a film like LE FESTIN 
DES MORTS (MISSION OF FEAR, F. Dansereau, 1965). Perhaps 
influenced by cine-club showings and the erudite exegesis of Brother 
Bonneville, f 141 these filmmakers seem to think that their stories will 
only have depth if they are, in the last analysis, derived from biblical 
parables or anecdotes. CAIN is one of the most banal and insipid 
examples, but even LE GRAND ROCK (BIG ROCK, Garceau, 1968) can 
easily be read as a transparent allegory of the story of Adam and Eve. 
And even VALERIE (Heroux, 1968), our first skin flick, tells us a very 
moral story where Christian virtues are present. A lost sheep (Valerie) 
straying from the path of virtue (prostitution) is brought back to the fold 
(marriage and family life) by a good shepherd (her husband, the 
painter), big-hearted, understanding, and forgiving. Amen! 

A Reversed Problematic 

Another element appeared, largely in the films of the first period, that 




aroused important public involvement and revealed some of the 
ideological decor of the forties and fifties. This is the cult of the 
humiliated hero, beaten but moi'ally righteous. As a matter of fact, it we 
consider only a few of the positive characters (as opposed to repulsive 
figures like Seraphin or Aurore's stepmother) whose reputations have 
survived and who are inscribed into the collective memory of the people 
(Alexis, Aurore, Donalda, Tit-coq), we realize that they have in common: 

(1) the fact that their aspirations and their desires are always, at one 
point, in conflict with certain social duties, certain constraints imposed 
by the family, the community, or religion and that each time they return 
to the ranks, bending or giving in; 

(2) by making this choice, by sacrificing their lives or their happiness, 
rather than failing in their duties (duties that are imposed on them), 
they acquire the halo of new moral qualities. Humiliated, resigned, and 
beaten, they at least have the conviction that they have not left the 
narrow path of Christian virtue, that they are in the right. 

A certain version of the history of Quebec, as seen by the clerical and the 
petty bourgeois elites, is condensed into these individual destinies: 
although conquered, dominated politically and economically, the people 
of Quebec remain unfailing defenders of their language and their faith. 
They effectively blend into that community which has always been 
taught that Duty, Suffering, and Obedience were its destiny and a 
guarantee of a better Beyond. 

If we ask ourselves what happens to this theme during the second phase, 
specifically within traditional fiction films, we realize that it does not 
remain unchanged but neither does it disappear. It undergoes a total 
inversion. As a matter of fact, the heroes of these films are not resigned; 
they rebel or at least remain unsubdued. They don't follow the rules nor 
do they return to the ranks: Jean seduces his brothers wife in CAIN, Leo 
drowns his mistress rather than accept her compromises in LA CORDE 
AU COU (ROPE AROUND THE NECK), Big Rock chooses crime rather 
than his miserable little life in LE GRAND ROCK, etc. But still they are 
not freed from the taboos and rules that they break. Their rebellion, 
their outbursts are never joyous or liberating; on the contrary, they 
resent them as faults, they live in guilt. They are not resigned and 
righteous but rebellious and guilty, no longer haloed but discredited in 
their conscience because of their refusal to submit. Gnawed at by 
remorse, perceiving themselves as outcasts, they choose not to exile 
themselves but to commit suicide. Such an inversion of the problematic 
is indirect proof of the persistence of the social and moral behavioral 
patterns imposed through religious ideology. 

From French-Canadian to Quebecois 

There are also characters who don’t have the slightest desire to rebel and 
are not concerned by any dramas of the conscience. Two typical 
examples are Leopold in LA VIE HEUREUSE DE LEOPOLD Z. (THE 
MERRY WORLD OF LEOPOLD Z., Carle, 1965) and Jean Baptiste in 



PATRICIA ET JEAN-BAPTISTE (Lefebvre, 1966). We could call them 
symbolic heroes. Symbols of what, though? Of the typical French- 
Canadian, the docile worker, resigned, traditionally gullible, who lets 
others take advantage of him, and whose life seems to be immutably 
ruled by age-old habits, dividing his time among work, tavern, Forum, 
f 15I and Mass. This is a synthesized stock-image, also in a way a 
cartoon. It is a picture that belongs to the past. 

Not that we don't find any more Jean-Baptistes or Leopolds in the 
Quebec of the sixties. On the contrary, they are legion. This type of 
French Canadian is the product of certain historical forces, the result of 
certain power games, the legitimate offspring of Duplessis and our Holy 
Mother, the Church. But that history, these games, that period, are 
hopefully consigned to the past. The mold is broken and these two 
tenderly ironic portraits are both funeral eulogies and exorcisms. 
Tomorrow it will be spring, says Jean-Baptiste at the very end of the 
film: a period has ended. 

By adopting another approach and other cinematographic methods, 
Pierre Perrault will come to the same conclusion about the death of, if 
we use the expression of our old friend General de Gaulle, the "Canadian 
Frenchman." LE REGNE DU) JOUR (THE REIGN OF TIME, Perrault, 
1967), dealing with the same islanders of POUR LA SUITE DU MONDE 
(MOONTRAP, Perrault, 1963), will prove to Alexis, even though he 
doesn't want to admit it, that we can no longer define ourselves as 
French people in North America, that the "Great Book of Origins" talks 
about a past that is gone forever, and that we must find our own 
identity. First established fact: we are not French-Canadian nor 
Canadian French anymore; we are Quebecois. fi 61 

But what does this really mean? What distinguishes and specifies us as 
Quebecois ? What is this new identity? Some of the very first fiction films 
of the sixties (especially the trilogy of Claude's: TAKE IT ALL, LE CHAT 
DANS LE SAC [THE CAT IN THE BAG, Groulx, 1964], ENTRE LA MER 
ET L'EAU DOUCE [DRIFTING UPSTREAM, Brault, 19671) have been 
spontaneously perceived as tentative answers to these questions. And 
even today there are cinephiles, historians, or filmmakers who consider 
that period as a "golden age," the privileged moment when our cinema 
was the most fiercely Quebecois. 

If it is true that the "Quiet Revolution" [17! was primarily perceived as a 
right to speak, boiling with ideas, and a proliferation of ideological 
currents crystallized around a movement (F.L.Q.), [ 18I around 
magazines ( Parti-pris , [iqI Socialisme quebecois ), [20I or even around 
simple slogans. All of these did not have deep and strong foundations, 
far from it, but they always found vehement spokespeople. If, first of all, 
the Quiet Revolution was that explosion, that furor for speech, these 
films were not its translation, its reflection, even less so when compared 
to two later films, UN PAYS SANS BONS SENS / WAKE UP, MES BONS 
AMIS! (Perrault, 1970) or FAUT ALLER PARMI LE MONDE POUR LE 
SAVOIR / IT IS NECESSARY TO BE AMONG THE PEOPLE OF THE 





WORLD TO KNOW THEM (F. Dansereau, 1971), which reflected the 
nationalist ideology, the coherent and structured organization of one of 
these ideological configurations. [21I No, these films were the instigators 
of this movement. They themselves completely embodied, in the rough 
outline of their shape and subject, that right to speak. Furthermore, the 
fact that they existed as feature films, in a context where they were not 
asked for nor wanted, was part of that furor for speech. Culturally, it was 
the emergence of Quebecois cinema, literature, and songs that was 
interpreted as the sign that a Quiet Revolution was happening. And it is 
this particular connection, this equation, that caused a diffused 
awareness of the great Quebecitude in the cinema of that period. 

We find this equation at another level, between the situation of those 
who direct these films and those who evolve within them. The majority 
of the protagonists of this cinema are artists and intellectuals: the 
filmmaker in TAKE IT ALL, the free-lance journalist in LE CHAT DAMS 
LE SAC (THE CAT IN THE SACK), the poet in JUSQU' AU COEUR 
(RIGHT TO THE HEART, Lefebvre, 1978), the musicians or singers in 
ENTRE LA MER ET L'EAU DOUCE (DRIFTING UPSTREAM) and OU 
ETES-VOUS DONC? (WHERE DO YOU STAND?, Groulx, 1969), and 
the philosopher-sculptor in MON AMIE PIERRETTE (MY FRIEND 
PIERRETTE, Lefebvre, 1967). They have, like the filmmaker, chosen to 
express themselves through cultural means; they define themselves by 
their position within the cultural context. 

It is a privileged position, of course, but as lived by these characters it is 
shown as being particularly uncomfortable, leading to a "troubled 
conscience." Consequently, they are related to the protagonists of that 
other cinema, the cinema of Lord, Patry, etc. It is a position that leads 
more towards isolation and rumination rather than towards action. Abel 
in IL NE FAUT PAS MOURIR POUR QA (DON'T LET IT KILL YOU, 
Lefebvre, 1967) would like to change the course of things, but the 
opposite happens; the revolutionary in LE REVOLUTIONNAIRE 
(Lefebvre, 1965) would like to change the world but he will never have 
any contact with it — he will never leave his entrenched camp and will 
die there; Claude in LE CHAT DANS LE SAC vainly seeks a platform — 
he will finally go to the country to think; the only one of the three 
characters in OU ETES-VOUS DONC? (WHERE DO YOU STAND?) who 
really has something to say will find no one to listen to him. 

It is this paralysis, this isolation, the fact that everything is kept 
discreetly in the background that finally characterizes the "new 
Quebecois." They still are exceptional beings, characters whose position 
within the culture gives them an acute sense of the immobility and the 
lassitude with which society reacts. They are somewhat dumbfounded 
beings who cannot communicate that awareness to the collectivity. 

The cinema of that period, whether guilt-ridden because of its revolt or 
its inability to make itself heard, might be described as an anxious, 
tormented cinema that above all reflected the conflict between values 
that were at stake in Quebec society through the confusion of its 



characters and their crises of conscience. It was, in the full meaning of 
the expression, both individually and collectively, the cinema of an 
identity crisis. The cinema that follows will see the consolidation of this 
identity. 

(Continued on page 2 ) 
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Us, the Ordinary People 

After having tried to define the Quebecois culturally and free them from 
the folkloric and ideological image of French-Canadians, a certain 
cinema of the early seventies will try to reintegrate them back into 
society and have them ask themselves about the place that they occupy 
therein and about the cleavages and the conflicts that are shaping that 
society. 

Almost all of the Quebec filmmakers of that period emphasize, in the 
definition of their characters, the economic and social position of their 
protagonists. Their psychology, their attitudes, their aspirations and 
individual or collective frustrations stem from that and are rendered 
intelligible because of their relationship to this social position. The 
phenomenon is very general and visible in films as diverse as LE TEMPS 
D'UNE CHASSE (ONCE UPON A HUNT, Mankiewicz, 1972) or ON EST 
AU COTON (IN THE COTTON), LA NOCE EST PAS FINIE (THE 
WEDDING ISN'T OVER, Forest, 1971) or QUESTION DE VIE (A 
MATTER OF LIFE, Theberge, 1970), TOUTE LE TEMPS, TOUTE LE 
TEMPS, TOUT LE TEMPS... (ALL THE TIME, F. Dansereau, 1969) or 
ON EST LOIN DU SOLEIL (WE ARE FAR FROM THE SUN, Leduc, 
1971), LES VOITURES D'EAU (RIVER SCHOONERS, Perrault, 1968) or 
LES COLOMBES (THE DOVES, Lord, 1972) or even TIENS-TOI BIEN 
APRES LES OREILLES A PAPA (HANG ON TIGHT, Bissonette, 1971), 
etc. 

In opposition to the cinema of the second period that had emphasized 
the cultural backdrop, this cinema will choose the economic and 
political arena to try to perceive, understand, and analyze the society 
and the collectivity of Quebec. It will do so in a very obvious way, 
through films that deal directly with the fate of the working class: ON 
EST AU COTON, LE MEPRIS N'AURA QU'UN TEMPS (HELL NO 
LONGER), DANS NOS FORETS (IN OUR FORESTS, Bulbulian, 1971), 
ON A RAISON DE SE REVOLTER (WE ARE RIGHT TO REVOLT, 
Comite d'Action politique, I973)[22j; films that interpret notable events 
in our social and political history: BINGO (Lord, 1974), LES ORDRES 
(ORDERS, Brault, 1974), ACTION (Robin Spry, 1973) for the "October 





Crisis"; ST-DENIS DANS LE TEMPS (ST. DENIS THEN AND NOW, 
Carriere, 1969) for the events of 1837; [ 231 LES SMATTES (WISE 
GUYS, Labrecque, 1972) or CHEZ NOUS C'EST CHEZ NOUS (HOME IS 
HOME, Carriere, 1972) for the closing of the villages in the Matapedia 
Valley; [24] L'ACADIE, L'ACADIE (ACADIA, ACADIA, Brault and 
Perrault, 1971) for the Moncton confrontations, [25! etc. But, to repeat, 
it is by relating its characters more directly to the economic and social 
structure that this cinema, in a more diffuse but also more general way, 
is going to testify to this shift. 

Concerning the cleavages and conflicts that shape society, some films 
will look for their origins in the functioning of the capitalist mode of 
production itself, in class relationships and struggle. Instead of trying to 
define the culture of Quebec and the commonality of interests of 
Quebecois as the second tendency had tried to do, instead of showing 
what Quebecois living in a flat in Westmount f 26I and a shack in Beauce 
or Abitibi share in common, as Gilles Carle put it, f 27 l they are going to 
linger over exposing divergences of interests, establishing that there are 
several Quebecois cultures because our society is stratified into classes 
with opposing interests. These films will very often compare or confront 
ways of living as a means of articulating their point. ON EST AU COTON 
(IN THE COTTON) is completely structured on a parallel montage of 
the events and chores in the life of a textile worker and those of a big 
boss in that industry. LE MEPRIS N'AURA QU'UN TEMPS (HELL NO 
LONGER), while showing us the modest house where a construction 
worker lives and the one he is building on L'lle des soeurs, f28I 
definitely does not try to glorify what these people "share in common." 
RICHESSE DES AUTRES (OTHER PEOPLE’S WEALTH, Bulbulian, 

1973) will successively confront the working and safety conditions of 
Chilean miners before and under the Allende regime and then the 
situation of Chilean and Quebec miners. The comparison is made 
between two types of social development. Whatever the circumstances, 
these films and many others (DANS NOS FORETS, 24 HEURES OU 
PLUS [24 HEURES OR MORE, Groulx, 1972], Y' ATOUJOURS UN 
MAUDIT BOUT [THERE'S ALWAYS A DAMN ENDING, Collective, 

1974] , ON A RAISON DE SE REVOLTER [WE WERE RIGHT TO 
REVOLT], to use only examples from direct cinema) state, at least 
implicitly, that there is no homogeneous collectivity in Quebec, that 
social groups with opposite interests are fighting each other, and that it 
is by intervening at this level that a country fit to live in can be given to 
the majority of Quebecois. 

Nevertheless, some other films do not even seem to have considered 
these assumptions, ST-JEROME (Dansereau, 1968), for example, 
refuses to see the economic crisis that it tries to analyze as being the 
result of contradictions, the class struggle and its specific effects 
(massive layoffs, factory shutdowns), or as being directly related to the 
fact that, in these struggles, capitalists are in a position of power, of 
dominance. On the contrary, this crisis is presented as being a "curse" of 
quasi-natural origin which "falls from the sky" and which can only be 
countered through the combined and "disinterested" efforts of Capital, 








the State, the local petty bourgeoisie, and the reformist trade union 
apparatus. f2Ql In the same way, films like FAUT ALLER PARMI LE 
MONDE POUR LE SAVOIR (IT IS NECESSARY TO GO AMONG THE 
PEOPLE TO KNOW THEM) or WAKE UP, MES BONS AMIES, while 
inevitably "showing" us the obvious differences between the capitalist 
Chaput, comfortably ensconced in his bourgeois home, and the scrap- 
metal dealers of Drummondville — or even between these same scrap- 
dealers and the unionized workers of G.M., who are fighting for their 
linguistic rights, between Didier Dufour, Doctor of Science, and Andre 
Lepage, worker for Gulf Paper — do not consider these differences as 
significant with regard to the problematic that they are developing. Once 
these differences are assumed, almost accepted, they are relegated to the 
background; they do not seem to generate conflicts. They do not 
interfere with "the desire to live together" nor with identifying with our 
"family-album." 

Most of Quebec cinema chooses this second view of things and thinks 
more in terms of "ethnic classes rather than social classes, to use the 
expression of the sociologists Rioux and Doffny. lAol 

This second view regards the capitalist Chaput, who cannot expand any 
further because of the Anglo-Saxon bankers, and the G.M. workers, who 
are deprived of their linguistic rights, as interdependent, having 
primordial common interests that suspend or remove the contradictions 
or the class antagonisms that could separate them. Of course, the cases 
of Dansereau and Perrault are a little extreme. If Quebec cinema 
essentially adheres to this notion, it reduces the range of the social 
classes which constitute, in its opinion, that "ethnic class." We could say 
it makes this notion coincide with the "us" of the Front commun 
intersyndical of 1972 lAil (surely the second most important political 
event after the October Crisis): us, the ordinary people. 

In this sense ON EST LOIN DU SOLEIL (WE ARE FAR FROM THE 
SUN), LA MORT D'UN BUCHERON (DEATH OF A LUMBERJACK, 
Carle, 1973) and LES ORDERS, through their various characters, will be 
the most accomplished and coherent attempts to take a census of these 
ordinary people and their social strata. These classes of society are the 
ones placed between the sub-proletariat and the intellectual, 
professional, or merchant petty bourgeoisie. They are represented by the 
lumberjack, the welfare worker, the unemployed, the night watchman, 
the country singer, the textile worker, the taxi driver, the publicist, the 
grocery store owner, the nightclub owner, the writer, the doorman. If 
they sometimes mistakenly commit aggression against each other, they 
have fundamental solidarity with each other: they are to a different 
degree products of the same history (WE ARE FAR FROM THE SUN), 
playthings of the same economic system (DEATH OF A 
LUMBERJACK), victims of the same political repression (ORDERS). 

Excluded therefore from these ordinary people are the small capitalists, 
the middle bourgeoisie and its agents who revealingly are often 
associated with politicians: i.e., THE DOVES, ET DU FILS (IN THE 




NAME OF THE SON, Garceau, 1971), BINGO, REJEANNE PADOVANI 
(Arcand, 1973), and more recently PANIQUE (PANIC, Lord, 1977). It is 
a notable fact that only one or two films of the more commercial cinema 
(i.e., LES AVENTURES D'UNE JEUNE VEUVE /THE ADVENTURES 
OF A YOUNG WIDOW, Fournier, 1974) have chosen the Quebec 
businessman, the head of a company, the highly placed civil servant, in 
other words, the "bourgeoisie," as a sympathetic central character. 
Almost all of the films of this period, O.K. LA LIBERTE (Carriere, 1973), 
BAR SALON (Forcier, 1974), DEUX FEMMES EN OR (TWO WOMEN 
IN GOLD, Fournier, 1970), etc., have chosen their protagonists from the 
popular classes, have rigorously used this position to define their 
characters, and have portrayed not only their differences but everything 
that they share in common with each other. 

We can say that the main goal of Quebec cinema in this period is to 
consolidate the togetherness, the identity of the people of Quebec, to 
depict them through these ordinai'y people. This can be easily explained 
within a context where the nationalist ideology of the Parti Quebecois is 
on its way to becoming dominant, a conjuncture directly determined, 
what is more, by the "October Crisis" which has largely been interpreted 
as a maneuver by the federal authorities to break the independentist 
impulse of Quebecois. 

Furthermore, because of this ideological and political conjuncture, many 
of the films that we have already mentioned, which implicitly situated 
themselves in a class position, have been read in a strictly ’nationalist" 
perspective. Insofar as they emphasize the "enormous gulf' in their 
confrontations (Bertrand Saint-Onge versus Edward F. King; the 
lumberjack, the miner, the Quebec worker versus C.I.P., Iron Ore, I.T.T., 
or Gulf Paper), we often keep in mind only the opposition between the 
national interests of Quebecois and foreign interests — Canadian or 
U.S.. Besides, even the most militant cinema has generally limited itself 
to these same enormous gulfs; rarely has it attacked the attitudes of the 
worker's aristocracy or certain union setups: see, for example, the 
questionable ambiguity with which 24 HOURS OR MORE presents the 
demobilizing antics of a Laberge (an important union leader). 

On a thematic level, there is a phenomenon that we must emphasize: the 
interest being shown in subcultures ( micros-milieux ), first of all the 
small and big mob in Arcand's LA MAUDITE GALETTE (DAMN 
MONEY, 1971), REJEANNE PADOVANI, and GINA (1975) but also 
visible in LA GAMMICK (THE GIMMICK, Bodbout, 1972), ON 
N'ENGRAISSE PAS LES COCHONS A L'EAU CLAIRE (PIGS ARE 
SELDOM CLEAN, Lefebvre, 1973), TI-MINE, BERNIE PIS LA GANG 
(TI-MINE, BERNIE AND THE GANG, Carriere, 1976); and then the 
world of transvestites, prostitutes, etc., in IL ETAIT UNE FOIS DANS 
L'EST (ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE EAST, Brassard, 1974) and TONI, 
RANDI, AND MARIE (Hallis, 1973). We can explain, this craze for 
subcultures as being a result of the pressures exerted by the new 
industrial structure and the C.F.D.C. to make more attractive, via the 
exotic and the gory, a cinema that was sometimes persisting in the 



minute portrayal of everyday gestures (Leduc's WE ARE FAR FROM 
THE SUN and TENDRESSE ORDINAIRE [ORDINARY TENDERNESS, 
1973], Lefebvre's LES DERNIERES FIANCAILLES [LAST DANCE, 

1973], and even the work of Brault) or we can even interpret it as the 
premonitory sign of a fascination that "marginals," the "people on the 
fringe," will soon exert on Quebec cinema. 

Dissidents, Marginals, and Minorities 

Critics attentive to the evolution of Quebec cinema have recognized the 
fascination of recent production with marginal groups. It is a fact that 
we should probably relate immediately to wider ideological currents. We 
could link this fascination to a certain shifting of the ground and the 
stakes in the ideological struggles occurring in most industrialized 
countries, in the same way that the emergence in Quebec of a political 
cinema, or of a fiction cinema on the left — a militant cinema, a cinema 
interested in showing workers, in sounding the consciousness of the 
working classes — was participating in the period we have just dealt with 
in a general movement towards the "politicization" of cultural practices. 

This shifting, this sliding, was the first inkling of the broadening of 
struggles, which until now had been centered mainly on economic and 
political grounds. At the time we talked about new fronts in the struggle: 
the movements for feminism, for ecology, for regional autonomy, for 
"sexual liberation" were some of these. But what was emerging was 
going to become something other than a numerical addition of levels, of 
places of struggles. It was another perception of the "power 
relationships" which shape societies. To horizontal class stratification 
and the relationships of dominance (exploiting classes/ exploited 
classes) that result, to the determination in the final instance by 
economic factors, the partisans of this movement were going to choose a 
new model of social space in terms of center/ periphery. The key word in 
this system will not be exploitation but repression. And here we can say 
that ideological factors will in the last in stance be the determinant. 

In the center we find the middle, as well as the working, classes, political 
apparatuses from the left as well as from the right (invested, it is said, 
with the same normative ideology), the complex of repressive and 
ideological apparatuses of the State, in other words, the System and all 
those who participate in it. On the periphery, we find all those whom the 
System rejects, declasses, coops into its institutions: the non-productive 
people (the aged, the insane, the diseased), the dissidents (ideological or 
"criminal," delinquent), the minorities (racial, ethnic, sexual). Of course, 
I am exaggerating in the interests of brevity. This is not the place to 
make a detailed analysis and criticism of this new ideological 
configuration. I only want to point out a tendency that seems to be 
growing in importance and that consists, amongst other things, in 
judging the "quality" of a society by the degree of tolerance it displays 
towards its marginal people. 

It appears that this wind has also blown over Quebec cinema and its 
effects are varied. Lets start with cases of neglect or absence. If we have 



previously been able to count about ten feature films, using examples 
from direct cinema alone produced between 1968 and 1973 which dealt 
specifically with the economic relations of production, you would be 
hard put to find one amongst Quebec production since 1974 (I'm talking 
about feature films). The average worker, the textile worker, the 
construction worker, the miner, or the lumberjack are not interesting 
subjects anymore, at least as workers per se. If we see workers again it 
will be as patients confronted with the medical establishment or as 
single parents in a society which is not prepared for this, etc. 

What subjects will interest the direct cinema? First of all, the ethnic 
minorities, Native People, of JUSTE POUR PARTIR LE MONDE (JUST 
TO LEAVE THE WORLD, Biname, 1974), the CARCAJOU AND THE 
WHITE PERIL series, no doubt the next films of the ABITIBI-BAIE 
JAMES series (Perrault, 1977), and numerous short- and medium- 
length films by Bernard Gosselin, Boyce Richardson, etc.; and the 
Acadians and Cajuns I32I of the LE SON DES FRANQAIS 
D'AMERIQUE series. It will deal with old people in AU BOUT DE MON 
AGE (AT THE END OF MY DAYS, Dufaux, 1976), ROSE ET MONSIER 
CHARBONNEAU (Cote, 1976), MONSIEUR JOURNAULT (Cote, 1976), 
LES JARDINS D'HIVER, and a few others; with the mentally and 
physically disabled, LA LEQON DES MONGOLIENS (THE LESSON OF 
THE MONGOLOIDS, Moreau, 1974), JULES LE MAGNIFIQUE 
(JULES, THE MAGNIFICENT, Moreau, 1976), and in a more general 
way with those that are excluded, to use the title of the series of films 
made by Moreau, Daviault, and Favreau (LES EXCLUS), which include 
in this category epileptics as well as single mothers, chronic patients and 
young delinquents, blind people and alcoholics. 

One can easily perceive what has changed. The cinema of the sixties and 
the first years of the seventies were always searching for identity. 
Through these people who are just like us, these "ordinary people," 
whom it used as its characters, it was trying to assert the specificity of 
the Quebecois people, its distinctive emblematic characteristics. And 
one of the factors which contributed to the strengthening of this 
collective awareness was the revelation of the economic and political 
exploitation of these people by others, the others being the federal 
political power, Anglo-Saxon capitalism, and U.S. imperialism. 
Therefore, one can say that, at about the midpoint of the seventies, this 
growing awareness of belonging to a people, of being a people, caused 
no further problems anymore; it is an established, accepted fact. As a 
result Quebec cinema feels free from its obligation to supply models of 
identification. Instead, it can concentrate on the internal workings of 
this collectivity, on those who are suffering from the disdain, the 
indifference, the revulsion, and the racism of these same "ordinary 
people." 

Because of this, and this is important, the terrain of economic 
exploitation and class relations is forgotten; this terrain is slippery in the 
sense that if we stay within the Quebec collectivity, we call into question 
the conflict between the petty and middle bourgeoisie, who aspire to 



political and economic power, and the working classes. It is evident that 
in its majority, the class of social-artisans of the cinema have no stake in 
insisting on these conflicts. The fact that it is implicitly recognizing its 
class interests, or the fact that this majority is hiding behind these 
tactical choices (waiting until after independence), does not make any 
difference. It then chooses to direct its attention to other areas, towards 
the margins of society. Here we go again. This area has been well 
covered by the films mentioned earlier and by many others, 

L'INTERDIT (THE FORBIDDEN, Maheu, 1976) as well as BEAT 
(Blanchard, 1975), JOS CARBONE (Tremblay, 1975) as well as L'EAU 
CHAUDE L'FRETTE (A PACE-MAKER AND A SIDE-CAR, Forcier, 

1976) , TONI, RANDI, AND MARIE as well as, in its own way, LE GARS 
DES VUES (THE PICTURE MAKER, Lefebvre, 1976). The fringe is well 
represented, with Carle's usual efficiency, in LATETE DE NORMANDE 
SAINT-ONGE (NORMANDE, Carle 1975), with its collection of people 
on the margins of society, united against the Family, Morality, and 
Medicine, in other words, Normality, and who are shown as being more 
or less pleasantly "mad" (Normande, her mother, the old woman with 
the rats), "disconnected" from reality (Bouliane) or from the living (the 
necrophiliac sculptor). 

Of course, this doesn't mean amalgamating all these titles under the 
label "films about marginals" or blending them into an undifferentiated 
ideological mix. There are many approaches to marginality in these 
films. There is already a large gulf between the Christian humanism 
reflected in Guy Cote’s ROSE ET MONSIEUR CHARBONNEAU, 
BLANCHE ET CLAIR (1977), LES VIEUX AMIS (OLD FRIENDS, 1976), 
films which often appear to be dedicated to the generosity, compassion, 
and devotion of Hubert de Ravinelle, his wife, and the filmmaker 
himself rather than to the old people; the institutional reformism of 
Georges Dufaux’s LES JARDINS D'HIVER (GARDENS OF WINTER), 
AT THE END OF MY DAYS, A VOTRE SANTE (TO YOUR HEALTH, 
1974); and some of the films of the LES EXCLUS series. There is an 
enormous difference between the marginals socially located and 
depicted in L'EAU CHAUDE L'FRETTE (A PACEMAKER AND A 
SIDECAR), and the spaced-out "last men" in JOS CARBONE: or 
between the passive, if not lazy, attitude adopted by Mireille Dansereau, 
who limits herself, through the device of interviews, to recalling the 
behavior of people faced with institutions like marriage (J'ME MARIE, 
J'ME MARIE PAS) (TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY, 1973), or the 
family (FAMILLE ET VARIATIONS (FAMILY WITH VARIATIONS, 

1977) , and the pleasantly aggressive provocations of a Gilles Carle 
towards the same institutions. There are basic variations of approach, of 
objectives, of methodology, and of ideological orientation. And some of 
these films do succeed in understanding the web of causes and 
implications of marginalization. 

This is especially true in the case of the CARCAJOU AND THE WHITE 
PERIL series, which is one of the most important filmic events of the 
last ten years. First of all, because it reverses some of the fundamental 
givens of our own cinema. Quebec cinema to that point had essentially 



seized and represented the Quebec community through the prism of the 
notion of "ethnic classes," and if occasionally it had been interested in 
other ethnic groups, they were branches, related groups, francophones, 
Cajuns, or Acadians (LES ACADIENS DE LA DISPERSION [THE 
ARCADIANS OF THE DISPERSION, Forest, 1968], ARCADIA, 
ARCADIA, LE SON DES FRANQAIS D'AMERIQUE [THE SOUND OF 
THE FRENCH IN AMERICA]) that were threatened by common "ethnic 
class enemies," with assimilation. To a certain extent, even when the 
images that were being reflected back to us were not always gentle with 
our passivity and our resignation, we were still given the "nice role." 
Similar to the period of the nationalist ideology of self-preservation that 
marked the cinema of the forties and the fifties — we were always 
victims who were in the right. 

Now, with this "Chronicle of the North-East Indian," we find ourselves 
on the other side of the fence, on the side of the assimilators. 
CARCAJOU AND THE WHITE PERIL throws our racism, our 
ethnocentrism, in our faces. It reveals our active collusion in that 
ethnocide from which we have collectively profited. 

CARCAJOU doesn't stop there. It also gives us a few clues to help us 
understand that this dispossession, this deculturization, is inevitably 
linked to the development of capitalism and imperialism. It suggests 
that in order to check this ethnic genocide, to halt our complicity in it, 
we must move towards a complete transformation of the 
economic/political system and consequently cannot absolve or justify 
our actions by comforting ourselves by our "openness of spirit," our 
"sympathy for the Native People's cause. Lamothe does all this by letting 
the Native People of the North-East speak for themselves (only LE 
PASSAGE DES TENTES AUX MAISONS [MOVING FROM TENTS TO 
HOUSES] is centered on the conversations of ethnologist Remi Savard), 
and who better can lead us to the heart of their history and their cultural 
otherness? 

What about the "theme" — in this case the expression is not really 
adequate — of the feminist or the woman's film which has also been 
present in almost all periods since i960, like the LA FEMME HORS DU 
FOYER series (WORKING MOTHER series, NFB, 1974) or DE MERE 
EN FILLE (MOTHER-TO-BE, Poirier, 1968), CE N'EST PAS LE TEMPS 
DES ROMANS (THIS IS NO TIME FOR ROMANCE, F. Dansereau, 
1967), LE VIOL D'UNE JEUNE FILLE DOUCE (GIRL, Carle, 1968), LA 
VIE REVEE (DREAM LIFE, M. Dansereau, 1973, A MATTER OF LIFE, 
etc.. The emphasis put on this "theme" during the last few years is 
mostly a result of outside phenomena: International Women's Year, the 
growth of the feminist movements, the grouping of women filmmakers 
in the NFB [33I to produce the series EN TANT QUE FEMMES 
(SPEAKING AS WOMEN, Poirier, producer, 1973+). 

This series was not very penetrating (if we except LES FILLES DU ROY 
[THEY CALLED US "DAUGHTERS OF THE KING," Poirier, 1974], an 
aggressive fresco on the history of Quebec as seen through the fate of its 


women). It dealt, of course, with urgent and controversial questions, day 
care centers in A QUIAPPARTIENT CE GAGE? (WHO OWNS THIS 
CHILD?, Collective, 1973), abortion in LE TEMPS DE L'AVANT 
(BEFORE THE TIME COMES, Poirier, 1975), but it often did not go 
much further than the superficial portrait: J'ME MARIE, JME MARIE 
PAS (TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY), LES FILLES C'EST PAS 
PAREIL (WITH GIRLS, ITS NOT THE SAME, Girard, 1974). Even if this 
series did not result in women filmmakers going on to direct films in 
private industry (with the one exception of Brigitte Sauriol), we can still 
point out, even though we cannot state that there is a cause and effect 
relationship, that a certain interest in "feminist" subjects has since 
developed; I'm thinking of L'AMOUR BLESSE (WOUNDED LOVE, 
Lefebvre, 1975), J.A. MARTIN PHOTOGRAPHE (J.A. MARTIN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Beaudin, 1977), but most importantly of LE SOLEIL 
A PAS D'CHANCE (THE SUN DOESN'T HAVE A CHANCE, Faureau, 
1975), without a doubt the most virulent denunciation to date which 
shows the many ways of creating the female object: how she is lured, 
selected, bought, made up, how and for whose profit she is exploited; 
but also how she comes to convince herself and the people around her 
that this degradation, this manipulation, is, on the contrary, a valorizing 
and "enriching human experience." 

The film is also interesting because, by choosing the election of the 
Queen of the Quebec Winter Carnival as its subject, it breaks with two 
important currents in Quebec cinema. The first, quite recent one, a 
current of cultural self-valorization, includes many films, very often 
produced with big budgets, which extol through their pretty pictures 
some of our large public celebrations or cultural events: FRANC JEU 
(FAIR PLAY, Lavoie, 1975), QUEBEC FETE - JUIN 75 (QUEBEC 
CELEBRATES — JUNE 1975, Labrecque, Jutra, 1976), LA VEILLEE 
DES VEILLEES (THE WAKE OF WAKES, Gesselin, 1976), JEUX DE LA 
XXIe OLYMPIADE (THE XXI OLYMPIC GAMES, Labrecque, 1976), 
MESDAMES ET MESSIEURS LA FETE (LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
THE HOLIDAY, Danis, 1977), and even 15 NOV (Brault and Mignault, 
1977 )- r^ 4 l One cannot reproach anything in these films, except the 
dullness of some of them (FRANC JEU, MESDAMES ET MESSIEURS 
LA FETE) and the fact that they ignore the real ideological, economic, 
and political stakes that these events conceal. This is especially true in 
the case of the Superfrancofete and the Olympics, but it can also be the 
case in such apparently "innocent" events as those shown in LE SOLEIL 
A PAS D'CHANCE. 

Secondly, confronted with this national institution — the Quebec Winter 
Carnival — totally conceived, organized, and administered by dyed-in- 
the-wool Quebecois, we cannot use the English or the multinationals as 
our excuse. Even if there are a few gaps and shadowy areas in this 
argument, it is quite clearly revealed that the ones who are profiting 
from this are the Quebecois petty and middle bourgeoisie, just folks 
from down home, who live off the tourist industry. They are the ones 
who exploit the frustrations and the yearnings of those daughters of the 
working class who have dreams of escaping from it all. In this respect LE 



SOLEIL A PAS D'CHANCE has provoked a certain discomfort amongst 
Pequiste_[35l militants. One of them, avoiding the problem and playing 
in a subtle way on the origins of the production (it was made by the 
National Film board), declared that he perceived the film as a federal 
view of us Quebecois. In other words, in the face of the evidence, re¬ 
identify the enemy as other. 

Before concluding, I want to underline an important development: the 
fact that production of French-speaking theatrical films is slowing down. 
As a matter of fact, the vast majority of the films I have mentioned have 
been distributed through the medium of television and by the 
community circuits of the NFB. We could add to this list the films that 
Jutra, Carle, Arcand, or Mankiewicz have directed for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in Toronto. A very small number have had the 
benefit of normal distribution in our cinemas. And we have had to 
search for them amongst films like BORN FOR HELL, THE PARASITE 
MURDERS, THE MYSTERY OF THE MILLION DOLLAR HOCKEY 
PUCK, BRR..., SPECIAL MAGNUM, JACOB TWO-TWO MEETS THE 
HOODED FANG, BLOOD RELATIVES, ILSATHE TIGRESS OF 
SIBERIA, IA 61 and more, all produced and/or directed in Quebec, that I 
have chosen to eliminate from my discussion. The way things are going 
one might ask that if someone were to write an article on the same 
subject three, five, or seven years from now, would they still even have 
this choice? Perhaps only if they resign themselves to writing on some 
ideological and thematic aspects of Quebec Television productions. 

Notes 

n Direct cinema. This characteristic form of documentary filmmaking in 
Quebec, as elsewhere in the French-speaking world (Jean Rouch is its 
progenitor in France), is the area of the greatest achievements of the 
Quebec cinema. It is distinct from its Anglo-Saxon counterpart cinema- 
verite, in its greater interest in speech as an element in its own right, its 
self-reflexivity, and its skill in intervening as a catalyst in social 
situations. For more on direct cinema see Louis Marcorellas, Living 
Cinema, trans. Isabel Quigly (New York: Praeger, 1973). 

2^ Maurice Duplessis (1890-1959). Quebec's strongman during the 
banana-republic days: strike-breaking, red-baiting, cardinal-courting, 
baby-kissing. Duplessis is also seen as a precursor of contemporary 
independantistese for his fervent nationalism and his refusal to bow to 
Ottawa. His death in 1959 after two decades in power marked the 
beginning of the Quiet Revolution. 

3. October Crisis. In October 1970, cells of the Front de Liberation du 
Quebec kidnapped a British diplomat and then a Quebec cabinet 
minister, subsequently executing the latter. Ottawa and the Quebec 
Liberal government responded by sending the army into Montreal, 
invoking the War Measures Act to give the police extra-constitutional 
powers to counter the threat of "apprehended insurrection" and 
rounded up hundreds of nationalists, radicals, and unionists for 
indeterminate jail sentences. Michel Brault's LES ORDERS (1974) and 




Robin Spry's ACTION (1973) are the best film versions of the Crisis, 
fiction and documentary, respectively. 

4+ Etats-generawc. A1968 congress of Quebec filmworkers which 
formalized the increasing politicization of the Quebec cinema. The 
major result was the formation of the CQDC, the Quebec Council for 
Film Distribution, which played an important role in the promotion and 
distribution of Quebec film until 1976, the era that saw its consolidation 
as a major national cinema. 

5. The Manifesto of the APCQ. The Professional Association of Quebec 
Filmworkers who had called the Etats-generaux also issued a manifesto 
that year strongly criticizing those Quebec filmmakers following the 
economic, aesthetic, and ideological models of the dominant U.S. 
cinema, as well as the film policy of the Quebec and Ottawa 
governments. The manifesto was entitled "Cinema: Another Face of 
Colonized Quebec" and was translated in Cineaste 5, no. 3 (Summer 
1972): p. 21. This issue of Cineaste has a lot of material on cinema in 
Quebec. 

6. CFDC. The Canadian Film Development Corporation, a film financing 
body founded by the federal government in 1968, has had an 
overwhelming effect on the evolution of the Quebec (and English 
Canadian) cinema: in the early seventies its policies directly resulted in a 
golden era of promising auteur features, seldom profitable or 
systematically distributed and more recently in the current glut of 
identity-less international co-productions (e.g., CITY ON FIRE, 
MURDER BY DECREE). 

T^Denys Arcand, "Cinema at sexualite," Presqu'Amerique 1, no. 3 
(December 1971-January 1972), Montreal. (M.H.) 

Cooperative Movement. Quebec's banking and savings system is 
based in large part on a network of cooperative neighborhood credit 
unions ( caisses populaires ) begun near the turn of the century (in some 
areas of English Canada as well) in order to help the little people combat 
the power of the big central banks. 

% These statistics are from Nine Voisine's Histoire deLEglise 
catholique du Quebec, 1608-1970 (Montreal, 1971). (M.H.) 

10. Renaissance Film Distribution. This film-producing corporation, 
active during the forties and fifties, financed by individual Catholics, 
stimulated a wave of feature films notable for their rustic, populist flavor 
and Catholic ideology. 

11. This is true especially of Montreal; when the sixties cinema drags us 
out into the countryside or the hinterland, you find, well situated, the 
clergy. The two cures of lie aux Coudres are very much present in 
MOONTRAP, the one from BROS MORNE (Giraldeau, 1967) directs the 
citizens committee of this small Gaspe village with an iron fist; even in 
ST-JEROME the canon Grand-Maison retains an unchallenged hold 


over the union movement, etc. (M.H.) 

12. Quebec Ministry of Education. Until 1964, education in Quebec had 
been controlled by the Church, Quebec being the only province without 
a state school system. The foundation of the provincially administered 
educational system was an important landmark of the Quiet revolution, 
nurtured by the Liberal government of the early sixties. 

13. Cooperatio. One of the short-lived experiments in independent film 
production companies during the sixties (1963) started chiefly by 
refugees from the National Film Board like Pierre Patry. 

14. Leo Bonneville. The editor of the oldest film magazine in Quebec, 
Sequences, funded by the Church. 

15. The Montreal Forum is the home of the hockey team, the Montreal 
Canadians. 

16 ^.Quebecois. The replacement of the self-appellation "French- 
Canadian" by Quebecois during the late sixties has connotations roughly 
equivalent to the rejection of Negro by U.S. blacks during the same 
period. 

17. Quiet Revolution. The period of rapid modernization and 
liberalization that overtook Quebec after the death of Duplessis, marked 
by the progressive secularization of Quebec society, the reform of the 
educational system, the nationalization of private electric companies, 
increasing urbanization, and growing nationalism. 

18. Front de Liberation du Quebec. The FLQ was a militant nationalist 
group responsible for many acts of terrorism during the sixties and early 
seventies but known primarily for their role in the October Crisis of 
1970. At one point, their best known spokesperson was Pierre Vallieres, 
whose stirring manifesto, Neqres blancs d'Amerique is available in an 
English translation as White Niggers of America. 

iq. Parti-pris (A Stand Taken). This influential political and cultural 
review, published in Montreal between 1963 and 1968, was the rallying 
point for the young Quebecois left during the decade. The nationalist 
struggle was seen as the first step towards social revolution. 

20. Socialisme quebecois. An intellectual review that succeeded Parti 
pris during the early seventies, not associated with any specific political 
formation or action. 

21. The Rassemblementpour I'independence nationale (1960-1968) and 
the Ralliement national were the two major independentist groups of 
the sixties; the latter merged with Rene Levesque's Sovereignty- 
Association Movement in 1968 to form the Parti Quebecois and the RIN 
dissolved soon after. 

22. The Parti liberal du Quebec is the provincial equivalent of the 
federal Liberal Party, currently in the Opposition and the major 



federalist party in the independence debate. 

23. Events of 1837. In 1837, anti-colonialist uprisings occurred in both 
Upper Canada (Ontario) and Lower Canada (Quebec), the latter the 
more serious of the two. Though defeated by British troops, the events 
led to the absorption of Quebec in a united Canadian colony (1841), the 
establishment of responsible colonial government in British North 
America, and finally to Confederation in 1867, the foundation of the 
current Canadian state. The Patriotes, the doomed but hardy peasants 
who held out through three bloody battles (including the short-lived 
triumph at St. Denis) are folk heroes for contemporary Quebecois. 
Another film depicting the events of 1837 is QUELQUES ARPENTS DE 
NEIGE (A FEW ACRES OF SNOW, Denis Heroux, 1972). 

24. The federal governments appropriation of rural communities in the 
Gaspe for a new national park. Ironically it was also Ottawa (in concert 
with Quebec City) that had first promoted colonization of the area as a 
solution to the Depression two generations earlier. 

25. Agitation by Acadian students in the early seventies for a better 
French-language educational system. 

26. Westmount. This wealthy anglophone suburb of Montreal, the 
traditional bastion of English Canadian privilege, has more than once 
been called the Salisbury of Canada. Beauce and Abitibi are rural areas. 

27 . Carol Faucher and Michel Houle, Gilles Carle (Cineastes du Quebec, 
no. 2, Montreal, 1976). 

28. lie des Soeurs is a luxury apartment complex. 

2Q. For a more detailed analysis of ST-JEROME, see Lucien Hamelin 
and Michel Houle, Fernand Dansereau (Cineastes du Quebec, no 10, 
Montreal, 1972), pp. 5271. (M.H.) 

30. See the application made of this concept by Michel Brule to the work 
of Pierre Perrault in Pierre Perrauit ou un cinema national (Montreal, 
1974 )- (M.H.) 

31. F ront commun intersyndical. The All-Union Front is a coalition of 
unions of civil servants and hospital and school employees who 
successfully struck for improved conditions and pay in 1972 and have 
repeated the tactic twice since that year. 

32^ Acadians. The descendents of the original French settlers of the 
Maritime provinces expelled by the British in 1755. Those who returned 
settled primarily in New Brunswick. Cajuns are the descendents of those 
who remained in exile in the bayou regions of Louisiana. 

33. National Film Board of Canada. Since 1939, this state-financed film 
studio has been the training ground for English Canadian and Quebecois 
filmmakers alike. Centered in Montreal since 1956, the Board has played 


a formative role in the evolution of the Quebec cinema, Griersonian 
idealism providing a major source of the Quebec direct cinema. Virtually 
all significant directors have worked at one time at the Board, and 
Quebec's two best filmmakers, Denys Arcand and Gilles Groulx, have 
the further honor of having had major political works suppressed there, 
ON EST AU COTON (IN THE COTTON) and VINGT-QUATRE 
HEURES OU PLUS (24 HOURS OR MORE), respectively. 

24. The date of the election of the Parti quebecois to the provincial 
government in 1976. 

35. Pequistes. Supporters of the Parti quebecois, the independentist 
party, in power since 1976, who are holding a referendum in 1980 on 
political sovereignty for a Quebec tied by economic association with 
English Canada. 

36. Mostly English-language genre films or international co-productions 
with few pretensions to a Quebecois identity. 

Directors Guide 

Denys Arcand. Scriptwriter and director, b. 1941. A veteran of the NFB 
in the sixties, Arcand left in 1971 after completing two brilliant political 
documentary features, QUEBEC, DUPLESSIS ET APRES (QUEBEC, 
DUPLESSIS AND AFTER, 1971) and ON EST AU COTON, the latter 
suppressed. Since then he has combined genre fiction with radical 
analysis in three features, LA MAUDITE GALETTE (DAMN MONEY), 
REJEANNE PADOVANI, and GINA, and a successful dramatic TV mini¬ 
series on Duplessis. 

Michel Brault. Cameraperson, scriptwriter, director, and producer, b. 
1928. A founding father of the Quebec direct cinema during the Quiet 
Revolution, Brault was also cameraperson for Rouch in France. 
Continuing his work until the present in this tradition, he has also 
succeeded in cross-fertilizing fiction with direct cinema by 
photographing such features as MON ONCLE ANTOINE and directing 
the distinguished features, ENTRE LA MER ET L'EAU DOUCE 
(DRIFTING UPSTREAM) and ORDERS. 

Gilles Cane. Scriptwriter and director, b. 1929. Another NFB refugee, he 
came into his own with a series of personal, commercially successful 
features in the seventies, including LA VRAIE NATURE DE 
BERNADETTE (THE TRUE NATURE OF BERNADETTE, 1972) and 
NORMANDE, one of a long series of collaborations between the director 
and star Carole Laure. 

Mireille Dansereau. Scriptwriter and director, b. 1943. The leading 
feminist director in the independent circuit, Dansereau is best known 
for her 1972 feature, DREAM LIFE. Her most recent feature, 
L'ARRACHE-COEUR (HEARTBREAKER, 1979), a distinctly Quebecois 
combination of INTERIORS and FACE TO FACE, explores mother- 
daughter relations within the bourgeois family. 



Gilles Groulx. Editor, scriptwriter, and director, b. 1931. A key figure in 
the outpouring of documentary creativity within the NFB during the 
Quiet Revolution, Groulx spoke definitively to a whole era and 
generation with his first dramatic feature, the Godardian CHAT DANS 
LE SAC. He has directed four major essay-type features since, all at the 
NFB though his relationship with this institution has been very stormy: 
24 HEURES OU PLUS was suppressed for five years and won the 
Quebec Critics Prize upon its belated, half-hearted release in 1977. 

Claude Jutra. Scriptwriter, director, and actor, b. 1930. The best known 
Quebecois director abroad, this acclaim is based on a single film, MON 
ONCLE ANTOINE. Jutra has directed many others, however, both 
documentary and fiction, and between i960 and 1973 was a major voice 
of the auteur cinema. Since then, a victim of commercial setbacks and 
the tax-shelter pseudo-Canadian film boom, he has bitterly resigned 
himself to television and feature projects in English Canada. 

Arthur Lamothe. Scriptwriter, director, producer, and editor, b. 1928. 
Another NFB veteran, Lamothe's major contribution lies in independent 
political documentaries, notably his LE MEPRIS NAURA QU'UN 
TEMPS (HELL NO LONGER), a definitive late-sixties manifesto of the 
urban proletariat, and CAREAJOU AND THE WHITE PERIL, the 
definitive film of what Houle sees as the marginals period of the 
seventies. 

Jean-Pierre Lefebvre. Scriptwriter, director, and producer, b. 1941. 
Quebec's most prolific feature director, Lefebvre's films have for the 
most part been produced independently. A personal auteur whose forte 
is Godard-style essay fiction, he has also made superb genre films (ON 
N'ENGRAISSE PAS LES COCHONS DE L'EAU CLAIR / PIGS ARE 
SELDOM CLEAN) and has recently been experimenting with slow¬ 
paced narratives of great acuity and maturity, including the fine feminist 
film, WOUNDED LOVE. 

Jean-Claude Lord. Scriptwriter, director, and producer, b. 1943. A major 
commercial director of the mid- and late seventies. His films are mostly 
genre pictures treating epic social themes with an epic flair: BINGO, a 
cynical Quebecois STATE OF SIEGE; PARLEZ-MOI D'AMOUR (SPEAK 
TO ME OF LOVE, 1976), a gentle NETWORK; and PANIQUE, a CHINA 
SYNDROME before its time. 

Pierre Patry. Director, scriptwriter, and producer, b. 1933. One of the 
earliest of the independent feature directors of the Quiet Revolution, his 
films belong to what Houle sees as a cryto-Catholic reversed 
problematic: CAIN, LA CORDE AU COU (THE ROPE AROUND THE 
NECK) and TROUBLE-FETE. Patry-s production company Cooperatio 
was briefly successful in its attempt to plant an independent film 
industry in Quebec in the sixties. 


Pierre Perrault. Director, b. 1927. Sometimes called Quebec's national 
filmmaker, Perrault was the high priest of the direct cinema and of what 



Houle calls the furor for speech of the new Quebecois of the sixties. Best 
known for his documentary trilogy on an isolated island community in 
the Saint Lawrence, Perrault's reputation has plummeted with the 
arrival of the Parti Quebecois into power, his ardent populist 
nationalism no longer seeming so subversive. 

Anne-Claire Poirier. Director and producer, b. 1932. The prestige 
francophone woman director at the NFB, Poirier has directed and 
produced many essays and documentaries on feminist themes. Her most 
recent film, an essaystyle narrative on rape called MOURIR ATUE- 
TETE (PRIMAL FEAR, 1979) was an unexpected commercial hit at 
home and played the New York and Chicago festivals. 

Distribution Guide 

Selected Quebec films available in the United States in English versions 
(briefly described only when not mentioned by Houle or by Tom Waugh 
in the footnotes). All are features unless otherwise indicated. 

1. Bauer International Pictures, 695 West 7th Street, Plainfield, NJ, 
07060. (201) 757-6090. Four films by Jean-Pierre Lefebvre: LES 
DERNIERES FIANCAILLES (LAST DANCE); Q-BEC MY LOVE (1969), 
a bitinq essay-satire on nationalism and neo-imperialism and cinema; 
L'AMOUR BLESSE (WOUNDED LOVE) and LE VIEUX PAYS OU 
RIMBAUD EST MORT (THE OLD COUNTRY WHERE RIMBAUD 
DIED, 1979), a kind of ROOTS of Quebec: a seventies treatment of a 
sixties theme, the hero in search of his ancestors in France. They also 
distribute Diane Letourneau's LES SERVANTES DU BON DIEU (THE 
HANDMAIDENS OF GOD, 1979), a documentary feature on an order of 
nuns whose vocation is to serve priests, demonstrating that direct 
cinema is still very healthy. 

2. New Yorker Films, 16 West 61st Street, New York, NY, 10023. (212) 
2476110. LES ORDRES by Michel Brault. 

3. Films Incorporated, 440 Park Ave. S., New York, NY, 10016. (212) 
8897910. MON ONCLE ANTOINE by Claude Jutra and Gilles Carle's LA 
TETE DE NORMANDE SAINT-ONGE (NORMANDE). The 35mm print 
is available from Fred Baker, 1780 Broadway, #800, New York, NY, 
10019. 

4. United Artists, 729 Seventh Ave., New York, NY, 10019. (212) 575- 
4715. A TOUT PRENDRE (TAKE IT ALL) by Claude Jutra. 

5. New Line Cinema, 853 Broadway, New York, NY, 10003. (Toll Free 
8002215150) LA VIE REVEE (DREAM LIFE) by Mireille Dansereau and 
Claude Jutra's KAMOURASKA, an adaptation of Anne Hebert's novel 
about a historical woman of Quebec who murdered her husband in the 
early nineteenth century, starring Genevieve Bujold in her pre- 
EARTHQUAKE days. 


6. The National Film Board of Canada, 16th Floor, 1251 Avenue of the 



Americas, New York, NY, 10020. (212) 586-2400. Most NFB films have 
voice over translations rather than titles and many need as much as two 
months advance order. Pierre Perrault's L'ACADIE, LACADIE; POUR 
LA SUITE DU MONDE (MOONTRAP); and WAKE UP MES BONS 
AMIS. QUEBEC, DUPLESSIS ET APRES (QUEBEC, DUPLESSIS AND 
AFTER, Denys Ancand. J.A. MARTIN, PHOTOGRAPH (J.A. MARTIN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Jean Beaudin). LA VIE HEUREUSE DE LEOPOLD 
Z (THE MERRY WORLD OF LEOPOLD Z, Gilles Carle). LE TEMPS 
D'UNE CHASSE (ONCE UPON A HUNT, Francis Mankiewicz). Anne- 
Claire Poirier’s DE MERE EN FILLE (MOTHER-TO-BE); LE TEMPS 
DE L'AVANT (BEFORE THE TIME COMES); and LES FILLES DU ROY 
(THEY CALLED US THE DAUGHTERS OF THE KING). ET DU FILS 
(IN THE NAME OF THE SON, Raymond Garceau). JUSQUAU' COEUR 
(RIGHT TO THE HEART, Jean-Pierre Lefebvre). QUESTION DE VIE 
(A MATTER OF LIFE, Andre Theberge). LES BRULES (THE 
PROMISED LAND, Bernard Devlin), a fifties epic of the era of 
colonialization of new lands to the north as a solution to the Depression. 
AU BOUT DE MON AGE (AT THE END OF MY DAYS, Georges 
Dufaux). And three Anglo-Quebec documentaries of unusual quality: 
TEMISCAMING QUEBEC (Martin Duckworth, 1975), about an 
experiment in workers control of a factory in a bilingual paper town; 
ACTION (Robin Spry); and CREE HUNTERS OF MISTASSINI (T. 
Ianzelo and B. Richardson, 1974). 
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"Brazil is a musical country and I think of cinema as musical 
montage with pauses and musical spaces." fil 

What is implied in Rocha's comment is not merely the large part played 
by music in his films, quantitatively speaking, but more importantly its 
use as a vital element in the structuring of the film. Influenced in many 
other ways by Bertolt Brecht, Glauber Rocha is certainly at one with him 
in his views on the function of music in drama and film. For Brecht, 
music for the drama must: 

"... strongly resist the smooth incorporation which is 
generally expected of it and turns it into an unthinking 
slavery. Music does not accompany except in the form of 
comment. It cannot simply express itself by discharging the 
emotions with which the incidents of the play have filled it." 

[ 2 ] 

Together with Brecht, Eisler and the younger Godard, Rocha is 
interested in music as a vital, purposeful element in a film, not as 
something which simply reduces and reinforces what the image tells us. 

I will attempt to show how Rocha has used music as a means both of 
structuring sequences and of commenting on the images which 
comprise these sequences. 

1. BARRAVENTO 

The part music will play in Rocha's films is clearly seen in his first film, 
BARRAVENTO (1961). That music here plays a greater part, 
quantitatively, than dialogue can, of course, be attributed to the low 
budget for the film. Yet acquaintance with the later films and numerous 
indications in this film suggest that it was an aesthetic as much as an 
economic decision. The music is used in a variety of ways, but especially 
to comment on and extend the meaning of the image. In the first half- 
hour of the film, it completely dominates the film's structure. 

The long, aerial track over the sea establishes the source of livelihood of 




these coastal dwellers of the northeast. But the sound track, a 
candomble song, tells us how strongly their fishing activities are 
dominated by the Afro-Brazilian religious rites of the candomble. It 
hints at what image and dialogue will later make clear: their catch is 
regarded as the bountiful gift of Iemanja, a sea goddess propitiated by 
the dedication of one of their number, Aruan, as her chaste "husband." 
The first song is a typical call and response candomble chorus. It's a 
relatively unchanged choral response to an improvised lead phrase from 
a singer employing a very nasal tone, the accompanying drums entering 
only when the rhythm has been established by the singers. It is followed 
by an unaccompanied one in much freer rhythm. The instrument 
pictured in the graphics for the credits, the berimbau, now takes over 
the accompaniment and the female voices change to a male call-and- 
response chorus as the fishermen are seen at their work, the net linking 
them like a chain in silhouette against the sky. 

A solo unaccompanied song introduces a solitary figure on a rock: it is 
Firmino, come as the savior of this tradition-ridden community, 
dedicated to releasing these people from a passive acceptance of an 
existence determined by the favor of its cult gods. This figure would 
convert them to an active struggle for their livelihood, especially against 
the exploitative owners of the fishing net who extract ninety percent of 
the catch as payment. He is given no dialogue in this brief shot. The 
berimbau and the male chorus return us to the fishermen, and then a 
close shot of them is accompanied by a call-and-response song with a 
lively, incisive rhythm on the drums. The latter indicates the functional 
nature of their song — it provides a work impetus. But the words remind 
us of their enslavement, expressing gratitude for the sea's gift of the fish. 

The images which follow — the fish in close-up, the long net spread out 
between the stakes in a snaking diagonal across the sand, Firmino 
against the lighthouse watching the fishermen — are all united by a 
chorus now combining male lead singer with female chorus, giving way 
to the odd sounds of the cuica, whose strange whooping sounds are soon 
imitated by the male voices. Only at this point is the music silent for a 
series of dialogue scenes establishing the relationships between the 
characters. Firmino taunts the fishermen with their subservient status 
and confronts Aruan who advises adherence to the old ways — a close- 
up scene which Rocha soon abandons for a long shot of the continuing 
argument enlivened by a candomble song. This persists as Firmino 
speaks with Cota, a future instrument in the demystification of Aruan. 

A scene introducing Mama, unhappy that her guardian Vincente is going 
out to sea, then promised initiation into the Macumba rites of Mae 
Dada, changes to a long samba scene dominated entirely by the music. 
The people gather in a circle for the liberating yet superbly controlled 
eurythmics of the samba dance. Drum and tambourine beat out a lively 
rhythm, this time preceding the call-and-response chorus. The conflict 
between Firmino and Aruan, first established verbally, is now developed 
musically and choreographically. Berimbau and tambourine beat out a 
rhythm and as Firmino and Aruan perform the capoeira, their legs fly 



out to attack in accordance with the beat of the music. 


The principles established in these opening sequences govern the rest of 
the film. A whole battery of drums of contrasting timbres and conflicting 
rhythms unites the intercut scenes of the finest sequence of the film. 

Mae Dada's rituals are seen progressing from sacred dances to the 
killing of a chicken and the induction of an initiate into the daughters of 
the saint, the mediators between the fishermen and the gods. These 
rituals are intercut with the meeting and subsequent lovemaking of Cota 
and Aruan on the beach — an action engineered by Firmino to discredit 
these same religious practices initially by revealing the chaste husband 
of lemanja as subject to the ordinary lusts of the flesh. The drums 
provide the rhythm for the increasing cutting pace of the alternate 
syntagma, ending at a climactic point of the lovemaking allied to a shot 
of chicken feathers spilling upon the shaven initiate's face. 

It is a solo unaccompanied song which provides the high point of the 
scene between Firmino and Cota as he sings, "Nobody sees my suffering! 
I have my diploma in the subject, suffering." And it is another 
unaccompanied song which provides the film's ending. Convinced by the 
events set in action by Firmino that "one fishes with a net, not with 
prayers" and believing "...only in reality," Aruan sings, "I'm going to 
Bahia to see if there is money there! If there isn't money, at least nobody 
dies from hunger." The shot of Aruan, solitary against an arch, separate 
from the group, recalls the first shot of Firmino, the camera then 
panning finally across sea and land in a variation of the opening shot of 
the film. 

2. LAND IN ANGUISH 

LAND IN ANGUISH, made in 1967, doubles the opportunities for 
musical comment as a result of its structure: the film takes the form of 
the recollections of a dying man, a lengthy aria interrupting a very 
operatic death. Paulo, machine gun raised, convinced at last that armed 
struggle is the only political solution, recalls the path which led to his 
decision, a path weaving between the conservative Diaz and the populist 
Vieira supported by his lover Sara. Consequently, the film offers the 
opportunity for comment not only by Paulo on the images of his 
recollection, but also by the director upon his character. Rocha's attitude 
towards his hero being "at times critical, at times passionately involved." 
[ 3 ] 

Now to exploit all the possibilities for aural comment in such a situation 
would probably result in an obscure complexity. Nevertheless, the 
outstanding feature of the use of music in LAND IN ANGUISH is the 
way in which its implications are employed to comment upon the 
characters and situations, and to compare the political styles of the men 
whom Paulo hovers between. 

The scenes with Diaz, for example, take place in his palace, in actuality 
the marbled Italianate spendor of the staircase and foyer of Rio's superb 
opera house. Appropriately then, the music consists of operatic excerpts 


from Carlos Gomes and Verdi. But the sound track is more than merely 
an esoteric reference by the director for those in the know. The Gomes 
excerpts immediately characterize Diaz in the third scene of the film as 
he dances with Silvia. Later scenes reveal the full extent of Diaz' 
contempt for the people, his concept of political leadership as the God- 
given quality of the elect; his fanatical elitism subsumes a history of 
colonialist oppression. Yet the music already provides these 
implications. Gomes, though a Brazilian, was a thoroughly Italianized 
composer, much of his life and most of his successes — including the 
opera O Guarani, excerpts from which are heard here — taking place in 
Italy. As an imperialist he fell from favor after the fall of Don Pedro in 
1889. The writer in Groves Musical Dictionary notes with tight-lipped 
understatement, Gomes "is held in great esteem in his native country 
but," he adds, "no claims are made for him as a musical representative 
of nationalist tendencies." £4] 

The use of Verdi's music in the scene where Diaz reproaches Paulo for 
his betrayal in making the T.V. documentary is even more resonant, 
both in the implications of the composers music in general and of this 
music from Otello in particular. When Verdi's second opera I Lombardi, 
concerning the expulsion of the infidels from the holy land, was 
interpreted as a veiled reference to ridding a disunified Italy of the 
Austrian yoke, Verdi found himself a revolutionary rallying point and 
the cry "Viva VERDI" (Viva Vittorio Emmanuele Rey d'ltalia.) was used 
as a catch phrase by the insurgents. These implications are put to superb 
use in the opening scene of Visconti's SENSO. Here, they suggest Paulo, 
the committed revolutionary as he looks back at a painful episode in the 
building of that commitment. 

The use of the Otello music provides opportunity for even more specific 
comment. The explosion of the opening storm music and Otello's 
"Esultate!" as he announces the victory of the Venetians over the Turks 
accompanies the argument and fight between Diaz and Paulo; the 
chorus "Vittoria, Sterminio!" rejoicing in the defeat climaxes as Paulo is 
on top of Diaz on the marble staircase. The music suggests the 
magnitude of the struggle as it appears to Paulo, this exorcism of his 
political past; at the same time it is Rocha's ironic comment on his own 
autobiographical hero, the grandeur of the music mocking the petty 
struggle on the staircase. In addition, Iago's triumph over the epileptic 
Otello is recalled here, while Paulo's recollections of Diaz as the devil 
tempting him with power and money reflects Iago's mephistophelian 
manipulation of the Moor. 

Whereas the elitist style of Diaz has its musical counterpart in opera, the 
populist style of Vieira is ironically related to the people by the use of the 
samba and the candomble songs, from whose Afro-Brazilian drumming 
rhythms the samba developed. The opening shot of the film, a long 
aerial track over sea, mountains and forest, is accompanied by a 
candomble call-and-response song with drum accompaniment, thus 
clearly establishing this music as the authentic voice of Brazil and its 
peoples. This equation is reinforced by the use of the candomble songs 


as the Indians greet the conquistadors in the pageant recalling the 
landing of the Portuguese. In this vision associating Diaz with the 
conquistadors and forming the first part of Paulo's meditation, the 
music is deliberately anachronistic, linking Indian and African into one. 

Having established the popular reference point for this music, Rocha 
uses the samba rhythm to comment on Vieira's actions. A lively little 
samba-style piece for two flutes questions that character's sincerity as he 
explains to Paulo, newly introduced to Vieira by Sara, how his political 
career was a hard struggle from the bottom of the ladder, fighting 
corruption and embracing noble causes. The scene fuses with a 
succession of scenes showing his campaign for election as governor. The 
flute music develops into a mocking tuba, and finally a whole brass 
band, while the increasing flamboyance of his campaign style is 
suggested by the addition of cigar and large white Cadillac. The samba 
rhythm dominates the whole of the scene where Vieira encounters the 
people, an ironic comment on his pretense of representing the people, 
underlined by the senator's incongruous dance. The music of the people 
is soon significantly silenced at this meeting just as the voice of the 
people is silenced first by vilification and communist propaganda, and 
secondly by death. 

The erratic progress of the disillusioned intellectual from right to left 
has its own music, too. Paulo's dilemma, torn as he is by conflicting 
loyalties, is charted via the music of Villa-Lobos. Brazil's greatest 
musical figure first learned music from the popular street musicians of 
Rio and spent much of his young life touring the north, south, and even 
Mato Grosso as an itinerant musician, absorbing an enormous amount 
of Afro-Brazilian and mestico music. Later as Superintendent of Musical 
Education he struck a blow for a popularly based form of musical 
education by writing a manual for teachers based on folk themes, and 
later he even organized a plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of the people 
in regard to the future of Brazilian musical education. The truly national 
character of his musical temperament, then, is hardly in doubt. Yet as 
for any great musician, the European musical tradition was a very strong 
influence. The combination and fruitful conflict of these European and 
national currents is best seen in the Bachianas Brasileiras, a series of 
works inspired by the form of Bach's music but entirely Brazilian in their 
melodic and emotional qualities. The separate movements of these have 
both a European and a Brazilian name. It is these pieces which Rocha 
uses here in relation to Paulo. 

The use of the particular pieces is the closest Rocha comes to music 
which "accompanies" the dramatic action in the form of appropriate 
emotional tone. The highly dramatic "Preludio" from the Bachianas 
Brasileiras No. 3 for piano and orchestra underscores the end of the 
opening sequence of the film leading to the rapid montage which 
comprises his dying vision of Diaz' ascent to power. A quieter moment 
for orchestra alone from the "Fantasia" of the same piece accompanies 
Paulo's disillusion as he discusses with Sara Vieira's refusal to act upon 
the killing of Felicio and she suggests, "Politics and poetry are too much 



for one person." The most Bach-like of all these, the "Fugue" from the 
Bachianas No. 9, cuts into the samba during the "Meeting of a Leader 
with the People," as closer shots of Paulo register both his disgust with 
Vieira and Sara's attempts to console him. The intertwining parts of the 
fugue admirably complement the choreographed movements of the 
camera and of the characters as they circle each other. 

In addition, a plaintive, soft cello piece underscores Paulo's most acute 
moments of disillusion: in the opening sequence as he confronts Vieira 
over his resignation, and when he leaves Diaz' palace, abandoning both 
protector and mistress, and finally to register his unspoken disgust with 
Vieira on the patio following the popular meeting. Used then in a fairly 
conventional accompanying style, the Villa-Lobos music with its 
European-Brazilian tensions additionally suggests the dilemma of a man 
torn between elitist and popular politics. 

A film denouncing populism and advocating armed revolution could 
hardly embody its critique within a populist film style. Above all, Rocha 
sought to avoid a film where "... everything was worked out to minimize 
any conflict for the spectator." Such films, for Rocha, "grind everything 
down to its basic ingredients, blend in the ideology and give the whole 
thing to the public predigested." £5] The music plays its part in the 
"impurely aggressive" [6] style of the film. Rocha avoids musical bridges 
forming smooth transitions from one scene to another, and favors 
sudden jolts of sound. For example, the music of the scene where Paulo 
hurls Felicio to the ground is quite arbitrarily cut mid-phrase with the 
change to Paulo's apartment, while the silence of the latter scene is 
suddenly rent by a howl of anger and mourning with a sudden cut to the 
scene of the peasants around Felicio's body. Similarly, a drum roll or a 
cymbal stroke will emphasize a cut. Within scenes, too, music abruptly 
stops or starts as in Vieira's popular meeting, or percussion effects 
arbitrarily punctuate the action as in the scene on the roof terrace of 
Fuentes' television building. 

3. BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL 

ANTONIO DAS MORTES, Rocha's next film in 1969, transplants the 
most significant character from BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL, which 
immediately preceded LAND IN ANGUISH, and thus the two invite 
consideration together. 

BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL is Rocha's most powerful film primarily 
because of its simple, balanced structure. This structure is determined 
basically by its music, in particular a ballad song recounting the fortunes 
of the sertao (arid plains region) dweller, Manuel and Rosa. Composed 
by Sergio Ricardo in the style of popular cordel literature, the ballad 
functions like a Greek chorus, foretelling and commenting upon the 
action contained in the images, and in addition, acts as a Brechtian 
distanciation device. The action tells of a cowhand, Manuel, who rebels 
against his exploitation by killing the landowner, Morais; and then with 
his wife, Rosa, joins first the religious beato (mystic), Sebastiao, and 
then the cangaceiro (bandit), Corisco, in the hope of acquiring a better 


life. The characters here are more fully developed psychologically than 
those of the later ANTONIO DAS MORTES, but they are nonetheless 
basically emblematic. They resume the history of an oppressed people 
seeking deliverance, appealing now to beato, now to bandit. Rocha's 
view here is that such deliverance lies not in religious ecstasy nor in 
disorganized violence, but in a rational decision for meaningful action 
and conscious struggle. This is the function of the jagunco (mercenary) 
Antonio das Mortes, in the film: killer of both beato and cangaceiro, he 
provides Manuel with freedom and the opportunity to make such a 
decision. 

This representative function in the characters is suggested by the ballad 
commentary. Blindness is the traditional state of the visionary seer, and 
the tale of the blind ballad singer, Julio, here gives a timeless, epic 
quality to the story. The two encounters — with Sebastiao and Corisco — 
are introduced by almost identical lyrics, suggesting that both offer 
similarly ineffective forms of revolt: 

"Then one day for good or evil, 

The devilish Corisco 
The saintly Sebastiao 
entered their lives." 

Just as Sebastiao embodies the tradition of Sebastianism and religious 
mystics such as Conselheiro and Padre Cicero, who offered hope to the 
oppressed poor, so Corisco incorporates all cangaceiros who offered 
sporadic violent revolt. Specifically, Corisco sees himself as the 
descendent and avenger of Lampiao, a quiet portion of the ballad 
suggesting Corisco's meditation on the latter's death: "Lampiao died in 
the middle of the night! Maria Bonita at break of day." Furthermore, 
Corisco's fight is linked with that of St. George with the dragon, another 
part of the ballad speaking of him as "Corisco of St. George." 

The ballad, in fact, functions in many ways within its use as an overall 
structuring device. It can provide a change of tone: the plaintive tune 
and sparse guitar accompaniment as the singer tells of Manuel and Rosa 
in the sertao working the land with their hands changes later to a brisk 
section as Sebastiao is described, suggesting new hope; later there is 
another change to a dirge as Manuel closes the eyes of his mother killed 
in the struggle with Morais' men. It can take the place of dialogue: in the 
final, wordless duel between Corisco and Antonio, the balladist sings, 

"Surrender, Corisco! 

No, I wont surrender! 

I'm not a bird to live in a prison." 

It can direct the camera movement as in the introduction of Corisco: as 
the balladist sings, "The devilish Corisco entered their lives," the camera 
pans right to frame Corisco as if the words had directed its attention. 
Finally, it can suggest the significance of the whole, most obviously, of 
course, towards the end of the film as the singer concludes, 



"So I've told my story 
Made of truth and imagination, 

And I hope you've all drawn your lesson from it, 

That a world so badly divided 
Is headed the wrong way 
And that the earth is man's 
And not God's or the devil's." 

Complementing the ballad song and the solo voice and guitar of Sergio 
Ricardo are the orchestral and choral pieces of Villa-Lobos. Here, Rocha 
uses the Bachianas Brasileiras Numbers 2, 4 and 5 — pieces which have 
their root in the sertanejo region — as well as the Magnificat Alleluia for 
chorus and orchestra. These are employed not merely as 
accompaniment but also to comment upon image and action. For 
example, the opening music, the " cancao do sertao" (the aria movement 
from Bachianas Brasileiras No. 2) establishes underneath the credits 
the setting of the tale before the film proper starts and the ballad begins, 
"Manuel and Rosa lived in the sertao." The dramatic opening of this 
cancao later erupts in a burst of sound as the sertanejo's name is 
changed by Corisco to Satanas. The dansa movement from the same 
piece provides a sardonic comment on the fight to the death between 
Manuel and Morais, while at the same time its conflicting rhythms are 
appropriate to those of the struggle. And as Antonio tells the blind 
singer that the death of Corisco, like that of Sebastiao, is necessary 
because soon there will come a great war without the superstition of god 
or devil, the "cancao do sertanejo " (the "Prelude" of the Bachianas No. 
2) marks his journey towards Corisco: it is this abandonment of god and 
devil in order to fight one's own war which must be the real sertao- 
dwellers' song and which Antonio's action will make Manuel see. 

Antonio is introduced by means of the dansa from the Bachianas No. 4. 
A quick montage of shots of a cloaked and hatted figure firing a gun 
establishes the idea of jagunco, while the gay music makes its ironic 
comment (the pieces subtitle is "Mindinho" or "Little"), the gun shots 
falling on its strong beats. The ballad song then takes over to explain 
that it is "Antonio das Mortes, killer of cangaceiros. Another section of 
this fourth Bachianas, the aria, is used as Rosa follows Manuel climbing 
the Monte Santo to Sabastiao. The scene gains in significance if we are 
aware that this Bachianas is based on a famous song from Paraiba, "Oh 
sister, let me go ... Oh sister, I'm leaving alone! Oh sister let me go to the 
sertao of pianco." The most famous of the Bachianas is the fifth, a song 
of the freedom of love, its lyrics and theme connected with the sertao. 
The serenely beautiful opening movement where the soprano voice 
soars above the pizzicato cellos in a wordless cantilena is used as 
Corisco holds his wife in a long, final embrace before they face Antonio. 
It is one of the film's few tender moments. 

Villa-Lobos Magnificat Alleluia provides a number of occasions for 
ironic image/sound counterpoint, usually in relation to the messianic 
cult of Sebastiao. The painfully slow pan up the path to the Monte Santo 
and the initial statement of the loud hymn of praise on the sound track 



is both the subjective, awe-stricken viewpoint of the followers of the cult 
and also the filmmaker's comment on their mistaken zeal. The piece 
occurs again triumphantly at the end of the film over shots of the sea 
and of Manuel running alone. Music and seascape recall Sebastiao's 
promise to make a sea of the sertao; yet the image of the free-running 
Manuel shows that it is only the man freed from god and devil who will 
do this and who is worthy of an "alleluia." God and devil are 
furthermore equated by means of the Magnificat Alleluia: it bursts forth 
suddenly as Manuel castrates a man at Corisco's bidding. We recall the 
initial association of the music with Sebastiao, the man who bid Manuel 
kill his son as a similar test of loyalty. Finally, this same castration scene 
contains the most sardonic use of music in the film. Corisco disrupts a 
wedding feast, rapes the bride and forces Manuel to geld the groom. 

This gruesome interaction of the four is accompanied by a Villa-Lobos 
quartet, the allegro non troppo movement from the No. n. 

4. ANTONIO DAS MORTES 

ANTONIO DAS MORTES employs music in a similar way to BLACK 
GOD, WHITE DEVIL, but with one important exception: an overarching 
structure such as the blind singer's ballad is missing, and the second 
film does not have quite the impact of the first. But it is in any case a 
very different film, reflecting the five years of tightening military control 
in Brazil since the 1964 coup. Now beato, cangaceiro and jagunco are 
all seen as possible revolutionary forces together with priest, intellectual 
and people. 

The most poignant moment of the film is a song. A long close-up dwells 
on the magnificently intense face of the wounded Coirana as he sings a 
ballad recounting his life: journeying south in a pau-de-arara in the 
hope of making money; working as a slave in the Mato Grosso; 
encountering the religious mystic settlement at Joazeiro; and retreating 
finally to the sertao. Coirana, as revealed in his story, is not only the 
spiritual descendant of Corisco, as he mentions in the last line, but a 
summation of the history of the oppressed nordeste. The beato' s lament 
upon Coirana, "Ogum is dead," reinforces this. Ogum is the candomble 
equivalent of St. George, the warrior saint with whom Coirana, like 
Corisco, links himself in the fight with Antonio, the dragon of evil. 
Towards its end, Coirana's ballad changes its point of view. The first 
person narrator changes to a third person who speaks of meeting 
Coirana and giving him his name. At the change, the camera viewpoint 
changes also from the close shot of Coirana to a long shot of him dying 
on the rock while beside him, Black Antao continues the song. The voice, 
however, does not change; nor does the guitar accompaniment give way 
to the log drum Antao is playing. In the same way as he takes over 
Coirana's song, Antao also takes over his role as St. George, killing the 
real dragon of evil, Horacio, with lance and white charger like the saint 
of the triptich under the opening credits. 

Rocha's emblematic and structural approach to music can be seen again 
in a scene between Laura and Matos. The two sing Pixinguinha's 



Carinhoso, whose saccharine melody and debased, romantic lyrics 
epitomize bourgeois escapist entertainment. And indeed, Laura, 
significantly a prostitute from Bahia and clad throughout in diaphanous 
lilac, represents the middle class, allying itself now with the landed class 
(Horacio), now with the civil and political power (Matos) as seems 
expedient, and ready to brutally stab one or the other. The title ("full of 
tenderness") and the references in the lyrics to "kindness" and 
"sincerity" also provide an ironic commentary on the action as Matos 
loads Laura with a succession of pieces of jewelry. The music dictates 
the structure of the scene and provides its "dialogue," a parody perhaps 
of Jacques Demy and Michel Legrand's UMBRELLAS OF 
CHERBOURG. 

Church and intellectual and their potential contributory role in armed 
revolution are also embodied in characters in the film. The teacher, for 
example, progresses from a fog of drunkenness and hilarity to a state 
where he sees clearly, the latter portrayed with simple directness as the 
teacher opens his eyes wide and looks straight at the camera. Songs 
chart the course of this development. In the scene where he indulges in a 
political discussion with Matos over a game of billiards, he sings a song- 
samba. The contrast between the melancholy words ("How I've wept, 
how my soul has been tormented") and the gay rhythm suggests the 
teacher's inner conflict, the turmoil which lies beneath the mocking 
banter and raised glass. Rocha also, it seems, regards the samba as 
"violent and anarchistic" Jjl and presumably intended its use here to 
suggest where the teacher's eventual allegiance will lie. Towards the end 
of the film when Antonio halts the teacher's flight and brings him back 
to commitment, a bright pop tune erupts upon the sound track. Its 
jaunty rhythm and the fatuous moral tone of its lyrics ("Get up, shake off 
the dust, start climbing up the path... a strong man doesn't stay down") 
are deliberately at odds with the painful progress of the two up the hill. 

The non-realistic, emblematic nature of the characters of the film as a 
whole leads the critic Ernest Callenbach £8] to interpret Antonio as 
representing the army, causing a series of miscalculations both in 
Callenbach's own conclusions and later those of Hans Proppe and Susan 
Tarr. [q] The character is emblematic but quite simply of the tradition of 
jaguncos, hired killers with a conscience who, like Antonio, changed 
sides according to where right seemed to reside. The conjunction of 
image and reprise of the relevant part of Sergio Ricardo's ballad makes 
this clear. As the song describes the killer of cangaceiros who "prays in 
ten churches but has no patron saint," the camera pans across the dusty 
land in a wide sweep in extreme long shot. Certainly Antonio is there in 
the shot, but he is a tiny figure almost invisible in the vast landscape. 

The cordel or ballad poem which Ricardo's song imitates is a typical 
musical form of the northeast heard from itinerant singers who do not 
hesitate to unite traditional and contemporary elements. They are often 
available in printed pamphlet form, illustrated by woodcuts. Rocha grew 
up in an area where these were popular. It is a cordel on one of the most 
popular subjects, the cangaceiro Lampiao, which Rocha uses to provide 


a structure for the last sequences of the film. 


From the moment that Antonio places Coirana's body in an upright, 
cruciform position in the tree, the Lampiao cordel dominates the sound 
track, telling of the revolution he caused in hell, burning Satan's empire 
and setting free the oppressed. It binds together the scenes of those who 
take over their own Satanic oppressor, Horacio. 

During the first part of the cordel relating how Lampiao argued with the 
gatekeeper, threatening to wreck the place if refused entry, the teacher 
commits himself to Coirana's cause, solemnly taking both gun and 
sword from the body spread-eagled on the tree trunk. The ballad is 
silent for the most solemn, ritaulistic moment as all those who will 
resurrect the armed struggle assemble: the priest goes to minister to 
Coirana in the background while in the middle ground, Antonio, Santa 
and Antao stand in a ceremonial line as Santa slowly hands rifle and hat 
to Antonio, who walks away to join the priest. 

As the cordel resumes, there is a long shot of Mate Vaca's men carrying 
Horacio in a litter, a nice visual summation of the extent to which the 
power of the landowning class rests upon armed banditry. The shot is an 
extraordinarily lengthy one, continuing long after its point has 
registered and seems designed to allow us to savor the words of the 
cordel and their relation to the image: Satan, the singer tells, is upset 
that Lampiao's reputation as a hardworking thief will bring down the 
value of his property, so he gives orders to "get the black folks together" 
to resist Lampiao's entry. 

Another silence takes place for the confrontation between Mate Vaca's 
men and the combined forces of Antonio and priest, but as Antonio 
challenges Mata Vaca to single-handed combat, another cordel strikes 
up, relating the story of the battle between the two. The words, telling of 
events in the past, have a distancing effect upon these images of the 
present before us. The Lampiao ballad, however, cuts off the other, 
before being itself submerged in an avalanche of gun fire, as the duel 
gives way to a Peckinpah-style gun battle in which Mate Vaca's men are 
slaughtered. 

As Antao completes the process by killing Horacio, the cordel continues 
once more, detailing Lampiao's destruction of hell. The singer describes 
the latter in terms of a vast capitalist enterprise with stores, time clock, 
book of rules, and a depressed work force. In the images, the priest 
ritually leads the horse carrying Antao and Santa around Antonio. 

Image and cordel are united by the recollection that Coirana, whose 
heirs are Antonio and Antao, regarded himself as the spiritual heir of 
Lampiao. The final images however are Antonio's alone, and the jaunty 
Lampiao cordel gives way to the sadder coi'del of the man with no 
patron saint. 

The third scene of the film introduces the beatos dancing around 
Coirana, their colorful costumes, in tropicalist splendor, interspersed 
with studded leather cangaceiro hats. The song, accompanied by a 



frenzied drum rhythm, gives way to a batucada, a piece for a variety of 
percussion instruments — here drums, makeshift cymbals, gongs and 
bells — as Santa encircles Coirana in a ritualistic movement, followed by 
silence for Coirana's pronouncements in verse. 

The second beatos scene (interrupted by the billiard games scene) 
shows the dancers retreated to a rocky hillside, gradually revealed by a 
lengthy zoom out. Their song honoring St. Cosme and St. Damian and 
asking, "What has happened to Jau and Orixa?" (two Macumba saints) 
gives way this time to a hummed chorus as Coirana pronounces it is 
time to descend upon the town as he has sworn. He is opposed by Antao, 
as yet innocent of his future active role, and at this point advocating 
passivity in a manner recalling a slave of the Brazilian Empire. 

For the scene in the square when the beatos have descended from the 
rock, the Cosme and Damian song activates the dance, the words 
suggesting that a period of renewal is about to come: "Cosme gives the 
medicine, Damian is the healer! Cosme claps his hands, Damian beats 
the drum." The song is cut arbitrarily for the desafio (ritual of 
challenge): as Antonio and Coirana face each other, the alternate lines of 
their challenge are spoken in rhymed verse. There is another sudden 
cut, and the beatos' song begins as the two face each other within the 
length of Antonio's pink scarf, its ends held between the teeth of each. 

As the beatos sing "Oxosse is king," associating Coirana, the anticipated 
victor, with the macumba god of the hunt, the clangs of the 
choreographed sword fight fall on the strong beat of the song until the 
final frenzied thrusts and wounding of Coirana. The song continues 
relentlessly as Laura, priest, and professor go to Coirana's aid and the 
three carry him up to the Alvorada Bar, while Horacio makes a 
conciliatory gesture of a food handout from the store. 

Very different from the macumba songs is the Marios Nobre music, 
which links the scene comprising the second climax of the film — the 
scene over Matos' body, the slaughter of the beatos, and the carrying of 
Coirana's body to the sertao by Antonio. Scored for small ensemble 
including piano, contralto and soprano voices used as instruments, and 
electronic tape, the music has a bizarre nightmarish quality vaguely 
reminiscent of Schoenberg's Pierrot Lunaire. It begins as the teacher 
drags Matos' body out to open ground followed by Laura, her lilac dress 
blotched with red patches of blood, and carrying a bouquet of bright red 
and yellow paper flowers. The priest attempts to recall the teacher with 
the news that Horacio has ordered the death of the beatos, but he 
remains, fascinated by Laura as she embraces the dead Matos, finally 
rolling upon the body with her in a desperate embrace. It is a scene 
reflecting the tropicalist movement in its deliberate "bad taste" — the 
bizarre excesses of the action, the garish mixture of colors, and the 
cacophony of the music. The music continues during the two inserts of 
Mata Vaca's men rejoicing as they prepare to slaughter the beatos seen 
on the hill behind them. It provides a weird counterpoint to the beatos' 
songs and the cheers of the killers. 



The vocal parts of the music dominate the last shots of the sequence: the 
slaughter of the beatos, Antonio embracing Coiranas body which he has 
carried to the sertao, and Mata Vaca laughing at Santa and Antao, the 
sole survivors, standing amid the strewn corpses of the beatos During 
this last shot, the singers perform great vocal leaps like shrieks of 
lamentation, the contralto intoning the first words to be used in the 
music, "Have pity on those who have invaded our land." The sequence 
ends with Mata Vaca backing away in awe of Santa's intense gaze. 

* * * 


Throughout these four films, Rocha has shown a consistent attitude 
towards the function of music in film. While he does not despise the use 
of music as accompaniment, he requires it to perform other tasks as well 
— to structure, comment on and extend the meaning of image, scene, 
and even whole film; and to expand the reference of the film's 
protagonists beyond individual psychological studies to emblematic 
summaries of Brazil's history. 
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Carlos Diegues' sixth feature film, XICA DA SILVA (1976), is a high 
point of a line of thought that developed within Cinema Novo in the late 
60s advocating the production of films that communicate easily with a 
broad public in order to wrest the internal Brazilian market from the 
multinational film companies (see introduction to this Special Section). 
According to one Rio de Janeiro critic, XICA and other recent films by 
original Cinema Novo participants attempt to transmit on an emotional 
level what earlier films had attempted to transmit on an intellectual 
level. 

There is no doubt as to its popularity. It was reported that Rio de 
Janeiro audiences danced in the aisles to the strains of the theme song 
(composed and sung by Jorge Ben) at the film's end. In its first two and 
a half months of exhibition in Brazil it was seen by over 8,000,000 
spectators, a remarkable accomplishment in a market long dominated 
by North American products. XICA's popularity has recently been 
surpassed by three other Brazilian films: DONA FLOR AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS (Bruno Barreto, 1976), LUCIO FLAVIO (Hector Babenco, 
1978), and THE LADY ON THE BUS (Neville d'Almeida, 1978), thus 
proving that the recent surge in national cinema is not limited to just 
one or two films. There is little doubt that Brazilian cinema is now close 
to holding its own against the foreign product in its own market. One 
must ask, however, to what extent this concern with audience appeal has 
stifled or modified the earlier critical vision of Cinema Novo? Or in Bob 
Stem's felicitous phrase, to what extent has the "esthetic of hunger" 
become an "esthetic of gluttony"? I will attempt to shed light on these 
questions through an analysis of Diegues' film. 

XICA DA SILVA is a fictional re-creation of events which occurred in the 
state of Minas Gerais in 18th century colonial Brazil. Like Diegues' first 
feature, GANGA ZUMBA (1963), it deals with problems of slavery and 
freedom. In the second half of the 18th century, the Portuguese crown 
inaugurated a system of contracts for the extraction of diamonds and 




other precious stones from the rich mineral areas of Brazil's interior. 
Such contracts guaranteed a monopoly for a Portuguese capitalist of the 
King's choosing. 

The most famous of the successive holders of contracts for diamond 
extraction was Joao Fernandes de Oliveira, who first obtained his 
contract in 1739. Joao Fernandes implanted modern, efficient (if 
corrupt) systems of extraction, discovered rich new beds of precious 
stones and accumulated a wealth which eventually came close to rivaling 
that of the crown itself. His wealth and consequent power was soon seen 
as threatening to the crown, and he was forced to return to Lisbon in 
1773. While in Brazil, Joao Fernandes took as his lover the slave woman 
Francisca (Xica) da Silva, freed her and made her into one of the most 
powerful people in the state of Minas Gerais. For several years, until 
Joao Fernandes' downfall, Xica da Silva literally dominated the politics, 
economics and fashion of the region. Her rise to power and frequent 
extravagant and vindictive behavior — in retaliation for humiliations 
suffered while a slave — scandalized the diamond-mining region as well 
as the Portuguese court. Very little is known about Xica da Silva since 
after her fall the people of Diamantina (then Arraial de Tijuco) 
undertook a virtual exorcism, burning most documents concerning her. 

The myths surrounding Xica and her love of freedom are the bases of 
Carlos Diegues' film. It was conceived by the director as an historical 
farce, in which fantasy and myth are as important as historical accuracy. 
If GANGA ZUMBA was a story of the love of freedom, XICA DA SILVA, 
according to the director, is about the possibility of freedom through 
love. It is a vibrant, colorful and fast-moving film. Diegues himself has 
described it as "a multicolored butterfly resting on the white wall of a 
colonial church." 

It would be easy to dismiss XICA as simply an historical comedy were it 
not for the director's own history as a political filmmaker and for certain 
elements of the film itself. The film's first sequence is a rather unlikely 
bucolic scene in which Joao Fernandes, on his way to Tijuco to assume 
his position as Contractor, stops along the road and plays flute with a 
couple of itinerate musicians. The European music is strangely out of 
place in the rugged interior of Brazil, thus creating an opposition 
developed throughout the film: the incongruous refinement of European 
culture contrasted with the "primitive," yet authentic, vitality of things 
Brazilian. The musicians comment upon the economic and political 
situation of the region until they realize with whom they are speaking. 
One of them then looks directly at the camera and says, excusing 
himself: "Artists shouldn't be involved in politics, isn't that right?" 

Such a statement is certainly reflective of the dominant ideology's 
position, here in the figure of Joao Fernandes, but is just as certainly not 
reflective of Carlos Diegues' position. Films in military-ruled Brazil do 
not have to be explicitly political like those of the initial phase of Cinema 
Novo production in order to be read by Brazilian audiences as political 
films. [ 1 ] Diegues himself, in response to an interviewer's question, has 



suggested that XICA DA SILVA is perhaps even more political than 
some of his earlier films (e.g., GANGA ZUMBA) since it is a reflection on 
the nature of power and how one enters the different arenas of power. 
The musician's statement is thus a warning to the audience that the film 
should be read as a political film, even though its humor may at first 
glance seem to dilute the political message. Diegues defends his use of 
humor when he observes in a recent article: 

"An intellectual perversion places pleasure on the right and 
suffering on the left, celebrating failures and deploring 
victories. A more free and just society also means a more 
joyous society." [2] 

The idyllic setting of the initial sequence is soon disrupted by the 
appearance of several members of Teodoro's gang. Teodoro, an 
important black figure in the film, is the most successful "outlaw" of the 
region. He is an outlaw because he is able to discover and mine rich 
diamond beds in violation of the crown's monopoly. Teodoro himself 
soon appears, "borrows" Joao Fernandes' horse (white of course) and 
leaves the Contractor with a small bag of uncut diamonds. Joao 
Fernandes eventually uses Teodoro, allowing him to find beds of 
precious stones, then using more modern techniques of extraction — 
especially building dams to hold back the water and extracting 
diamonds from the dry river beds — to find more than Teodoro had 
been able to with his primitive methods. Once again the local/foreign 
opposition is brought out in the film. 

Xica da Silva, a slave belonging to Arraial de Tijuco's Master Sergeant, is 
introduced before Joao Fernandes' arrival in the town. She is first seen 
sitting on the ground of the courtyard of her master's house and is soon 
interrupted by the Sargeant's son, Jose, who later runs off to Vila Rica, 
the capital of the region, to join a rebellion against colonial rule. The 
rebellion, which is not seen but merely mentioned in XICA DA SILVA, is 
an obvious reference to the "Inconfidencia," an unsuccessful revolt 
which took place in the 18th century and was the subject of Joaquim 
Pedro de Andrade's superb but little seen film, OS INCONFIDENTES 
(THE CONSPIRATORS, 1971). Jose, like his father, takes sexual 
advantage of Xica. Their relationship reflects one of the most 
problematic aspects of the film. Xica is portrayed throughout as having 
certain unrevealed sexual abilities which make her unique in the region. 
Her rise to power is based precisely on her sexual prowess, which 
reveals a dismaying sexist and racist approach to the problems of black 
women in Brazilian society. 

Jose is himself a problematic figure in the film. Although he is the only 
character to reflect any kind of "revolutionary" consciousness and is 
used to point out the contradictions in the power structure of the town 
and the region, his political ideas are not developed by the director. He 
is limited to statements like, "The Contractor takes from the people that 
which doesn't belong to him," and "We're going to piss on the king." 
Diegues' failure to develop Jose as a revolutionary character is another 


of the weaknesses of the film and one which undercuts its political 
effectiveness. 

The rest of the film deals with Xica's rise to power, her vindictiveness 
and extravagance while in power and her subsequent fall from power. 
She is seen as an object of the desire of the most important men in the 
village, including the Iritendent (the holder of civilian power) and, 
finally, the Contractor himself. She first attracts Joao Fernandes' 
attention, which leads to his purchase of her from the Master Sargeant, 
through the premeditated exposure of her body as the Contractor is 
meeting with the Intendent and the Master Sargeant. 

Soon after buying Xica, Joao Fernandes' other slaves comment wryly 
that he has become her slave sexually. Diegues' apparent rationale in 
this characterization of Xica is that as a slave she has no possessions 
except her own body, and throughout most of the film she exercises 
control over it. Thus in addition to being an object of the desire of the 
most powerful men in the village, she is also an acting subject in 
relationship to them. There are many indications that she, not her 
partners, controls and determines the sexual relationships she 
maintains. Diegues seems to be saying that even though she has no 
economic, military or political power, she exercises the power of Eros, 
erotic power. There is, however, something fundamentally sexist about 
this characterization. The first time Xica is seen, Jose calls her as if she 
were an animal and insists that she have sex with him. As a slave, she is 
not free to say no, even though she does initially protest. She is used as a 
sexual object. Her unique sexual ability is her oppression. 

Perhaps it is understandable, in military-ruled Brazil, for a filmmaker to 
use eroticism as a means for the achievement of liberation since all more 
specifically political avenues of action are closed through repression and 
censorship. And perhaps it is also understandable for the director to try 
to transmit to the Brazilian people the idea that they should use their 
oppression against their oppressors. It is still fundamentally sexist. Xica 
da Silva does not evolve beyond the level of a sexual creature in the film. 
The first time she is seen, she makes love with Jose. The same thing 
happens the last time she is seen. At no time does she reveal any 
political awareness whatsoever. Her rise to power is based on her sexual 
ability and on emotional reactions to events around her. After seeing 
Teodoro buy his lovers' freedom from Joao Fernandes, Xica decides that 
she wants to be a free person. Change comes from external sources, not 
from Xica herself. Once gaining her freedom, she becomes just as 
repressive as Joao Fernandes and takes pride in humiliating other 
slaves. She is capricious, vindictive and extravagant. When denied 
entrance to the church because of her race (a critique of the racism of 
that institution in Brazil) she asks Joao Fernandes to have it painted 
black. He tells her to forget about it and promises to build her a palace. 
Later, when she complains that she had never seen the sea, Joao 
Fernandes builds her a private lake complete with sailing ship. 


As Xica ascends, rumors about her strange behavior abound, both in the 



mining district and in Lisbon. While she pretends to enjoy herself on her 
ship, we learn that Jose, who had earlier left for Vila Rica, has been 
accused of subversion against the colonial regime and is now hiding in a 
local convent for black monks. We also learn that a dam built by Joao 
Fernandes to aid in the extraction of diamonds has burst and killed 
many workers. The Contractor had been warned of such a danger 
earlier, but obviously preferred profit to safety and failed to heed such 
warnings. The Intendent's wife — a pale, whiny, petty woman (another 
unfortunate sexist stereotype) — begins to conspire against Xica out of 
jealousy and overt racism. 

Shortly thereafter, a pompous revenue agent — with the equally 
pompous name Jose Luis de Menezes Abrantes Castelo Branco de 
Noronha, the Count of Valadares — arrives from Lisbon to inspect Joao 
Fernandes' management of the diamond extraction business and to 
investigate reports of Xica's behavior. He and Xica have an immediate, 
mutual dislike and distrust of each other. He makes racist jokes about 
her color saying that things should be cleared up (in Portuguese, the 
word for "clear," claro, also means "light colored"). Xica reacts by 
wearing white-face makeup to dinner and suggests that the Count not 
eat the chicken with "brown sauce." The Count, dressed in European 
finery and an absurd white wig, is totally out of place in tropical Brazil 
and constantly refers to the primitive and strange customs he witnesses. 
Yet as has been the case throughout Brazilian history, those who hold 
the most power over the local population have the least in common with 
that population. 

Realizing the danger the Count represents to Joao Fernandes, Xica tries 
to enlist the bandit Teodoro in an effort to organize an army to protect 
the Contractor. This could have been her moment of redemption, her 
moment of revolt against colonial rule, but rather the sequence merely 
serves to reinforce her image as a weak person. As she goes out into the 
country toward Teodoro's camp, she is frightened, in several absolutely 
gratuitous shots, by insects and frogs. (These shots have been eliminated 
from the version distributed in the U.S.) Is Diegues trying to tell us that 
a woman who is ready to lead an armed revolt is frightened by insects? 
These shots merely emphasize the director's own ambivalence toward 
his subject matter. Rather than convincing Teodoro (through, of course, 
her sexual "favors") to organize an army, she instead unknowingly leads 
the Count's militia to his hiding place, and we soon see shots of him 
being tortured. When Joao Fernandes tries to stop the torture, the 
Count tells him that "you have to decide once and for all which side 
you're on." He decides to remain loyal to the colonial regime. 

Xica makes one last attempt to convince the Count to go beck to Lisbon 
and leave the situation as it is; she prepares an exotic African banquet 
("More picturesque-ness," responds the Count) and performs a sensual 
dance in order to seduce him. The seduction succeeds, but the scheme 
fails, and the next morning the Count publicly reads the decree that 
Joao Fernandes has been recalled to Lisbon. It is at this point that the 
true limits of Xica's erotic power are revealed. She in fact has no power 



at all. After Joao Fernandes rides off, the townspeople turn on her, and 
some of the boys begin to stone her. 

There is, however, one last chance for Xica. She flees the town and goes 
to the convent where the rebel Jose has been hiding. She feels that her 
life is over and that she is once again nobody. Jose tries to convince her 
that she herself is life and that they together will show that 

"this country is not made up only of weaklings. We're going 
to get out of this together and piss on the king and his 
followers." 

Xica then begins to feel dizzy (a common occurrence when she becomes 
sexually excited) and chases Jose up the stairs of the convent to make 
love with him. Once again, her role is merely sexual. The film ends with 
a replay of shots of Xica going happily to the church carrying in her 
hand the papers granting her freedom. 

The film thus ends on an optimistic note, in sharp contrast to many 
other Cinema Novo films made after the 1964 coup (e.g., THE 
CHALLENGE, 1965, and THE BRAVE WARRIOR, 1968, by Paulo Cesar 
Saraceni and Gustave Dahl, respectively — two starkly pessimistic films 
of the post-1964 period). XICA DA SILVA, according to some critics, 
represents a renewed faith, on the part of Carlos Diegues and other 
Brazilian filmmakers, in the vitality of the Brazilian people as an 
essential element in the process of liberation. Diegues himself explains 
the evolution of Cinema Novo from the beginnings to XICA when he 
says that 

"we began the movement fascinated by the people, then we 
were disappointed. A period of frustration appeared and we 
took an aggressive position, as if the people were at fault. 

But, all of a sudden, we discover — perhaps a sign of 
maturity — that the only truly valid thing is love for the 
people. I3I That is what I try to transmit in my film." £4] 

As I have already indicated, the popular reception of the film in Brazil 
was enormous, both on the part of journalistic critics and on the part of 
the public. Critics praise the film primarily because of its high level of 
technical quality and its broad popular appeal. More serious cultural 
critics, however, are deeply divided over the film. Filmmakers like Ruy 
Guerra, for example, says that despite Carlos Diegues' good intentions, 
the film is reactionary since it sees the people only as a festive 
phenomenon. Other critics have observed that the film deals in low-level 
cultural and racial stereotypes: the black woman with some sort of 
unspecified, yet extraordinary, sexual capabilities (an attitude similar to 
that expressed about black women by Mick Jagger in "Some Girls"); the 
slave who aspires to whiteness, imitating the values of the oppressor 
rather than struggling for liberation in terms of her own cultural 
background; the woman who reacts emotionally to people and events; 
the oppressed who, on becoming free, becomes an oppressor. Diegues 
and his film are criticized for romanticizing and mystifying cultural 


stereotypes which have held black Brazilians in bondage throughout the 
centuries. Xica da Silva is described as a "sexual opportunist." 

And the film is criticized for not developing fully another ostensibly 
viable alternative for oppressed slaves in colonial Brazil: the quilombo, 
or communities developed by escaped slaves, the most famous of which 
was the Republic of Palmares, dealt with by the director in GANGA 
ZUMBA. Such an alternative is suggested in the figure of Teodoro, but in 
reality he is never described as an escaped slave. He is portrayed 
throughout as a free man who is successful in competing with Joao 
Fernandes, albeit illegally, in the extraction of diamonds. Finally, 
Diegues is accused of not being historically accurate, a strange 
accusation considering the dearth of historical material concerning his 
subject. £5] 

While these criticisms are valid and point up the weaknesses and 
contradictions of the film, it cannot truthfully be said that Xica is 
portrayed only in a negative fashion. Although she does become a petty, 
vindictive tyrant who functions emotionally, she is also a dynamic, 
creative, personable and quick-witted woman who exudes a tremendous 
amount of vitality and energy. In this sense she is a very positive figure, 
even though the path she chooses for her own liberation is fraught with 
contradictions. By following her trajectory throughout the film, Diegues 
attempts to demystify her chosen path. The people will not achieve 
liberation by depending on the ruling classes, but rather must depend 
primarily on themselves alone. 

On this level, then, the film is allegorical. Joao Fernandes can be seen as 
the so-called "enlightened bourgeoisie," which did in fact attempt, 
during the Kubitschek years and until the coup, to convince the working 
classes that development and liberation would be obtained through class 
cooperation rather than class struggle. Such liberation obviously did not 
take place. Like the bourgeoisie, Joao Fernandes is never interested in 
anything but his own well-being and fortune. In reality, he has more in 
common with the Count and the Portuguese aristocracy than with the 
Brazilian people. The same may be said of today's Brazilian bourgeoisie. 
When told to choose which side he is on, he sides with the oppressors. 
Xica's efforts are misdirected because she attempts a link with the ruling 
class — first in the person of the Sargeant, then with the Contractor. At 
the end of the film, her vitality links with alternative political forces in 
order to "piss on the king." 

One cannot deny that the people's vitality is a potentially revolutionary 
force. Brazilian anthropologist Roberto da Matta, in an essentially 
accurate analysis (with certain problems that will be pointed out) 
entitled "The Hierarchy of Power of the Weak," suggests that 
relationships of power must be seen in relative terms. [6] The ruling 
classes attempt to find ways to control the masses and yet have them 
happy enough to avoid revolts, i.e., the masses are controlled through 
ideological conditioning. There are several levels of power evident in the 
film: military power (the Sargeant), civilian power (the Intendent), 


spiritual power (the priest) and economic power (Joao Fernandes and, 
later, the Count). Matta points out that it is exactly when the holder of 
economic power is asserting himself that Xica da Silva enters into action 
to change her situation in life. Through the premeditated exposure of 
her body, Xica manages to align herself with the most powerful man in 
the village, most powerful since he is closest to the seat of power, the 
Portuguese court. She is a slave who is aware of the value of her body, 
the only thing she possesses. Matta also points out that it is precisely 
Joao Fernandes who feels most strongly the contradiction between 
individual rights and authoritarianism since it is he who must reconcile 
the enrichment of the crown with his own enrichment. In his freedom of 
economic movement, in opposition to the desires of the crown, Joao 
Fernandes creates a link with the bandit Teodoro. The conflict comes to 
a head when he has to make a decision about whether or not to link with 
Teodoro in the formation of an army to fight the Count. Of course he 
rejects such a possibility. 

Another opposition is developed in the film between local power (the 
Sargeant, the Intendent and the priest) and external, or royal, power 
(Joao Fernandes and the Count). He who arrives last exercises most 
power. The opposition between Joao Fernandes and the Count is an 
opposition between individual economic power and state economic 
power, or in terms of the allegory the film develops, between the 
"national" bourgeoisie and neo-colonialist powers. The Count is also a 
conservative, moralizing force, since he wants to put things in order and 
end the extravagances of Xica da Silva. 

Xica herself does not enter the spheres of power through political 
knowledge and action, as does Jose, but rather through the use of her 
body. If Jose has an intellectual, political knowledge of Brazil, Xica has a 
practice of Brazil. Matta suggests that she is a repressed individual in 
political terms, but at the same time is remarkably free in terms of her 
own sensuality and sexuality. He goes on to say that Xica has "the 
power, in sum, of giving pleasure, joy and strength" to those with whom 
she relates (sic). That is her most powerful weapon. The politically 
powerful men she deals with exercise the power of the strong; Xica, the 
power of the weak. Her power is carnivalesque since it results in a 
leveling of social forces and hierarchies. By herself, however, she is 
unable to consolidate such an inversion and make it lasting. That is 
where Jose comes in. 

The link between Jose and Xica is meant to show that Xica's "magic 
vitality" alone is not enough. Such vitality must be linked to the politics 
of revolution, which revolts not against people, as does Xica, but against 
the oppressive and mystifying institutions of colonial rule. It is Xica da 
Silva who shows us the road to practice, it is she who is victorious in the 
end. Liberation rests with the people, whose potentialities, according to 
Diegues, transcend any specific political circumstance. 

While Matta's analysis of the film is essentially correct in saying that 
liberation rests with the people and that they must rebel against 



institutions and not the mere symbols of those institutions, he fails to 
recognize the sexism inherent in his own analysis as well as in the film 
(e.g., Xica's purpose is to give "pleasure, joy and strength" to men). Nor 
does he see any problem in the fact that Jose's politics are not spelled 
out in the film: Jose is almost always seen alone, thus giving the 
impression that his is an individual revolt. Diegues seems to see Jose, an 
enlightened member of the ruling class, as a model for the people to 
follow, a populist notion at best. 

Although the portrayal of Xica as a sexual creature does have racist 
overtones, there is also, to Diegues' credit, a critique of racism 
throughout. Racism pervades the power structure pictured in the film, 
especially the church and the representative of the Portuguese crown. 
The Intendent's wife is perhaps the most petty incarnation of racism in 
the film. Lilywhite, she feels threatened by Xica's ascent and by her 
attractiveness to men. Part of the problem most critics have in dealing 
with the racial issues raised by the film stems, perhaps, from the 
director's comic treatment of slavery. And yet the careful observer will 
notice that as Joao Fernandes rides into town, he passes a slave in 
chains. When he rides out, the slave is still chained in the same position. 
That is the reality of, slavery in Brazil and elsewhere. Xica's link with the 
ruling classes has changed nothing. One slave (Xica herself) has been 
liberated. The film's ending, although offering no concrete solutions, 
opens the possibility of other forms of social and political 
transformation. 

Another important aspect of the film is the evocation of political struggle 
through cultural struggle. There is throughout an opposition between 
the stodginess of alien European culture and the vitality of Brazilian 
popular culture. Diegues' valorization of popular culture is seen 
primarily through dance, music and cuisine. As Xica becomes more and 
more distanced from her former life as a slave, she becomes increasingly 
alienated from her own culture, even to the point of ordering other 
slaves to desist with the "noise" of their highly rhythmic, percussion- 
based music. In other words, she passes through the all-too-familiar 
process of deculturalization, a phenomenon to which most Third World 
cultures are subjected. The valorization of popular forms of expression 
is an attempt to break through the idea that "culture" is imported. 
Diegues himself has observed, 

"When we show the people their own image they reject it... 
because they do not recognize themselves as producers of 
culture. The idea has been imposed on them that cinema is 
made of cowboys who speak English, blondes on the banks of 
the Seine, and the Beatles and their guitars." £zl 

In this sense, then, XICA DA SILVA shares a common purpose — the 
affirmation of popular culture — with Nelson Pereira dos Santos' TENT 
OF MIRACLES, which deals with Afro-Brazilian religion as a form of 
resistance against race and class oppression. 

Perhaps the most important and salutary aspect of XICA DA SILVA is 


the debate that it has helped spark concerning the nature and role of the 
"popular" in Brazilian cinema (see introduction to this Spatial Section). 
Not only has the responsibility of filmmakers vis-a-vis popular culture 
come into question, but also the role of film criticism has been fiercely 
debated. Diegues is opposed to what he calls the "ideological patrols," 
i.e., certain sectors of left criticism which reject any manifestation of 
artistic expression that does not follow narrow, orthodox ideological 
prescriptions. Diegues feels that Brazilian cinema will only be a strong 
cinema when filmmakers of all tendencies have the freedom to explore 
and develop myriad themes in a multiplicity of styles. In this sense, 
XICA DA SILVA, with its carnivalistic celebration of a heretofore little- 
known historical event, is indeed a landmark film for Brazilian cinema. 

Notes 

l. J.R. Molotnik makes much of the same point in "MACUNAIMA: 
Revenge of the Jungle Freaks, JUMP CUT 12-13 (December 1976), 22- 
24. 

2u "Entrevista com Carlos Diegues," Folha de Tao Paulo (Folhetim), 13 
August 1978. 

3, The character Pedro Archanjo, in Nelson Pereira dos Santos' TENT 
OF MRACLES, says much the same thing. 

4^ O Estado de Sao Paulo, 9 September 1976. 

5^ All of these critiques, except Guerra's, are from a series of articles 
published in Opiniao, 15 October 1976. Guerra's critique is in an 
interview published in Cine-Olho, No. 3 (December 1977). 

(k Matta's article, also in Opiniao, 15 October 1976. 

Zl "Bresil: 39 Degres ou le Cinema Novo sera toujours nouveau," Positif, 
No. 116 (May 1970), pp.43-52. 
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Rui Guerra and Nelson Xavier's THE FALL (released 1978), winner of 
the Silver Bear at the Berlin Film Festival, combines energy and 
authenticity with searing political consciousness and dazzlingly original 
technique. A kind of sequel to Guerra's earlier film THE GUNS (1964), 
the film traces the subsequent careers of three characters from the 
earlier film — Pedro, Jose and Mario, the soldiers sent to "protect" rich 
landowners' food stores from possible seizure by hungry peasants. 

One soldier, Pedro (Paulo Cesar Pereio), has remained with the army, 
because, as he says, "nowadays a man without a uniform is worth 
nothinq." The other two — Jose (Hugo Carvane) and Mario (Nelson 
Xavier) -have become hardhat construction workers building the Rio de 
Janeiro subway system. Jose falls to his death — whence the title — a 
tragedy which sets in motion the pivotal events of the film. 

Mario tries to obtain justice for Jose's widow Lindalva (Maria Silva), but 
a corrupt and manipulative management refuses to grant her fair 
compensation or even acknowledge its own culpability in Jose's death. 
Mario's struggle precipitates a domestic crisis with his wife Laura 
(Isabel Ribeiro), whose father, Salatiel (Lima Duarte) is a foreman on 
the same construction site. Although Salatiel, as a worker, understands 
Mario's point of view, he also values his own career. He connives with 
the bosses in getting the company off the hook, a service for which he is 
duly rewarded in promotions and raises. The film's climax is neither 
simplistically upbeat, nor needlessly gloomy; rather, it is realistically 
hopeful about the possibilities of love between men and women and 
solidarity among workers. 

This synopsis gives no inkling, however, of the highly original way the 
story is told, or better, of the/our different ways in which it is told. The 
film opens with a pre-credit prologue, a kind of metaphorical 




Eisensteinian prelude, which presents four kinds of images. A building 
implodes and collapses. Famished people pick through the garbage for 
scraps of food. Oxen are put to death in a slaughterhouse, while the 
managers drink the blood of the slaughtered in an official ceremony. 
Planted as seeds in the spectators' minds, the meaning of these images 
comes to fruition only as the story unfolds: 

• that the society portrayed in the film is imploding from its own 
contradictions; 

• that the workers who constructed the building, and who will build 
the subway for which it presumably makes way, are the principal 
victims of this implosion (as the Brazilian working class has, in 
fact, been the principal victim of the contradictions generated by 
fourteen years of dictatorship); 

• that some people, even more destitute than the workers, survive 
on the scraps thrown out by the well-fed; 

• that the mechanisms of this society, as in the society characterized 
by an identical metaphor in Eisenstein's STRIKE, resemble those 
of a slaughterhouse, in which the workers are the slaughtered and 
the owners symbolically drink their blood. 

The story is told, secondly, by a startlingly novel procedure — the 
quotation" of entire sentences from THE GUNS. jjJ Paradoxically, this 
device both strengthens and subverts realism. The quoted passages 
reinforce realism by implying that the characters in THE FALL 
somehow preexisted in the film we are seeing, that they have a filmically 
available past, that their lives, in short, have a kind of fourth dimension 
— a temporal and experiential density. At the same time, the quoted 
sequences undercut illusionism by denaturalizing the filmic medium: 
the vivid color of THE FALL sets off the pale black-and-white footage of 
THE GUNS; the deliberate pacing of the earlier film, appropriate to the 
rural Northeast, contrasts strikingly with the quick nervous "urban" 
rhythms of the latter film. The quoted footage constitutes a personal, 
historical and cinematic flashback which triggers multiple reflexions in 
the mind of the spectator: 

• that the soldiers, manipulated oppressors in the service of the 
oligarchy in THE GUNS, have joined the ranks of the oppressed in 
THE FALL; 

• that the earlier film — and in this it is typical of the first phase 
Cinema Novo — is set in the Northeast, while the contemporary 
story takes place in the urban industrialized South; 

• that the army, in which the soldiers play a subordinate role in THE 
GUNS, has taken control of the Brazil of THE FALL; 

• and that the cinematic history and real history have been running 
along on their parallel tracks during the fourteen intervening 
years. 

The third narrative strategy in THE FALL involves the utilization of LA 
JETEE-like still photographs for the sequences in which management 
discusses its response to the crisis provoked by Jose's death. Thus the 


film de-psychologizes the capitalist class. It concentrates on their social 
function as a class rather than exploring the nuances of their private 
sensibilities or showing them in the spontaneity of their individual 
gestures. The film abstracts and depersonalizes them, not because 
Guerra and Xavier think they are less than human, but because it is not 
with them that the filmmakers' interest or solidarity lies. The film 
abstracts management for social-historical reasons, much as Goya 
depersonalizes Napoleonic soldiers in his paintings, or as Eisenstein 
depersonalizes the tsarist forces of repression in the Odessa Steps 
sequence of POTEMKIN. The workers, meanwhile, are shown in 
movement, suggesting that they are the dynamic class, the catalyst for 
movement and progressive change. The film also aurally contrasts 
workers and owners. The owners' voices are post-synched in a kind of 
echo-chamber effect, suggesting a protected, studio existence, while 
those of the workers must compete with well-nigh intolerable ambient 
noise. 

The fourth and principal way the story is told, of course, is in color, with 
direct sound, in a manner reminiscent of documentary and cinema- 
verite. THE FALL was filmed in 16 millimeter — in line with Guerra's 
theory that light portable equipment facilitates, indeed virtually obliges, 
a closer, more epidermic contact with real social situations — and 
subsequently the film was blown up to 35 millimeter. The production 
was low-cost, independent, cooperative, and rapid (the film was shot in 
twenty-two days). Embrafilme entered only at the point of distribution. 
The film is not a well-made film with "high production values." It does 
not have a bourgeois appearance, that well-upholstered look which in 
itself often cradles bourgeois illusions while it softens and cushions 
apparently radical messages. 

THE FALL shares with cinema-verite its frequently hand-held camera, 
its long takes and one-shot sequences, its reliance on ambient light (with 
no attempt to light even nightime sequences artificially) and its direct- 
to-camera interviews. The cinema-verite style is saved from the naive 
mushiness of cinema-verite ideology, however, by the rigorously 
dialectical structure of the film as a whole and by the formal 
contextualization and relativization of the verite style. Guerra, who has 
always been fond of pyrotechnically complex camera movements, 
literally places the camera at the side of the workers. It follows them 
through the mud of the construction site, it squeezes with them through 
the narrow corridor that circles the workplace, it ducks with them from 
low-hanging beams, it probes into the hidden corners of working-class 
life. When Jose plummets to his death, the camera seems to become 
anxious and restless with the workers. It suffers anthropomorphically, 
as if it were risking a good deal simply by putting itself in contact with 
life as lived by a substantial portion of humanity. 

Brazilian cinema, it has been said with some justice, has neglected the 
working class. THE FALL compensates for that lack with a fiery political 
vengeance. THE FALL paints a brutal and unsentimental picture of the 
lives of workers in Brazil — it catalogues, and more important, analyzes, 



the hidden and not-so-hidden injuries of class. Thrown into an 
equipment-strewn mudhole, clinging precariously to shaky scaffolding, 
subject to intolerable noise, without access to Law or Power, the 
Brazilian worker — embodied by Mario -is daily confronted with misery. 
Mario's trajectory is presented as typical. His migration from the 
drought-ridden Northeast to the industrialized South encapsulates the 
lives of millions of Brazilians, and specifically the lives of the 
Northeasterners who form the majority among construction workers in 
Rio and Sao Paulo. 

Mario plays a bitter game of Class Struggle, and although neither he nor 
his class really win, he does at least learn in preparation for future 
struggle. Initially, he naively trusts bourgeois legality. His co-worker has 
died, he reasons, and the law assures his widow the right of 
compensation. But the construction firm could not care less about such 
legalisms. What for the worker is a question of life and death, is for 
management an exercise in adroit public relations. Involved in a 
competition for another contract, and therefore under pressure to finish 
the work rapidly, their overriding goal is to avoid scandal and maximize 
profits. The firm first of all attempts to buy off the widow, offering her a 
check in exchange for a signed statement exculpating the firm of all 
responsibility in her husband's death. When Mario involves himself in 
her defense, the firm tries to bribe him — via the good offices of Salatiel 
— and when that tactic fails, has him beaten up and, ultimately, fired. 

But it is not Mario alone who suffers this intense pressure. The firm 
threatens to dock all those workers who dare attend Jose's funeral. 

While it threatens workers, it bribes lawyers and intimidates reporters. 

It also falsifies documents in order to transform Jose's work-related 
death into an automobile accident. The powerful have economic and 
political control, the film suggests, and the powerless are confronted 
with a choice — to sell themselves, to keep silent, to speak up and lose 
their jobs, or, and this alternative is only implied in the film, to organize 
as a class. 

Mario's muddy worksite becomes a microcosm for Brazil as a whole, a 
springboard for a comprehensive and radical critique of capitalism in its 
proto-fascist sub-equatorial variant. The film demystifies the Brazilian 
model for development. What was loftily metaphorized as the Brazilian 
economic "miracle," the film suggests, was in fact a disaster, a fall — the 
fall of a free press and human rights, and the fall in living standards for 
the working class. The carrot-and-stick capitalism which typifies Mario's 
workplace, pervasive in all capitalist societies, takes especially grotesque 
and predatory forms in the Third World. For those not sufficiently 
motivated by its carrots — bonuses, bribes, consumer products — the 
system reserves its sticks — dismissal, brutality, imprisonment, death. 

Rui Guerra has always excelled in exposing the mechanisms of power as 
they operate in everyday life, especially during moments of crisis. What 
most impresses in THE FALL is not its anger but its subtlety. No 
manicheanism pits haloed workers against diabolic bosses. Rather, the 



film highlights the contradictions which riddle all lives within capitalist 
societies, including those which rend the working class itself. Rather 
than choose a facile enemy — for example, the foreign capitalist — THE 
FALL concentrates on Brazilian capitalism and its contradictions. The 
film reveals an intricate hierarchy of corruption, with a large gray area 
between worker and boss. The system tries to grind out opportunistic 
workers as efficiently as it grinds out products. 

Here Salatiel, the foreman, serves as a kind of negative exemplar. 

Having grown up a rural worker, he is astonished by the easy success 
that comes with betraying his class and collaborating with the bosses. 

He urges the same path on Mario, telling him to "think modern," (i.e., to 
forget about antiquated notions like friendship and loyalty to one's co¬ 
workers) and thus reap the rewards of complicity and acquiescence. 
Thus are friendship and solidarity drowned in the icy waters of selfish 
calculation. Salatiel inhabits that gray zone, the social no-person's-land, 
where labor and management appear to blur together, a zone of 
ambiguous loyalties where people of working-class origin sometimes 
become bourgeois in aspiration. People like Salatiel would like to cross a 
magical class line beyond which they will enjoy affluence and respect. 
But while Salatiel wins an apartment, a car, and some consumer 
goodies, he remains a tool in the hands of the real owners. He will never 
really cross that magical line, and he will never be free of a nagging 
feeling of class betrayal. 

The contradictions of the workplace inevitably spill over into the 
domestic life of Salatiel, Mario, and Laura (Salatiel's daughter and 
Mario's wife). Laura, played with wrenching power by Isabel Ribeiro, 
suffers the domestic fall-out of Mario's oppression as a worker. At one 
point, Mario virtually rapes his own wife, and the rape is followed not by 
the sexist cliche of coy reluctance giving way to ecstatic abandon, but 
rather by visible bitterness on her part. At the same time, Mario is never 
characterized as a purely oppressive "heavy" in their relationship. 
Although Laura chafes under male-imposed strictures, and although she 
resents certain of Mario's actions, one senses a complex experiential 
bond, a desperate tenderness and anguished communication between 
them. 

The most powerful sequence in the film involves Mario, Laura, Salatiel 
and sexual politics. The three of them, and their families, are celebrating 
Mario and Laura's acquisition of a new apartment, indirectly made 
possible by Salatiel's collaborationism. In response to Mario's questions, 
Salatiel whispers vague reassurances about how the apartment was 
obtained. Laura, overhearing snatches of the conversation, tries to find 
out more. Salatiel cuts her off. Laura insists angrily on her right to know 
about where their apartment came from, and to know anything that 
might affect her and her husband. After trying to silence her with 
paternalistic kisses, her father-foreman scolds her for not respecting her 
husband's authority and for not emulating the submissive example of 
her own saintly mother, who never meddled in affairs that did not 
concern her. He plants a kiss on the saintly mother, who turns away 



with irritation and embarrassment. Mario, meanwhile, paces around the 
apartment, transparently ill at ease. Laura then explodes with articulate 
rage, her voice crackling with emotion. Enraged by being treated like a 
retarded child, with no right to know about the inner workings of issues 
which touch her most closely, she articulates a woman's anger with rare 
power, even as the film, through her, highlights the political and sexual 
contradictions of everyday life. 

This sequence, perhaps better than any other, exemplifies the synthesis 
of political consciousness and emotional force in THE FALL. Guerra and 
Xavier somehow fuse the visceral affectivity of a Cassavetes with the 
political cunning of a Brecht. The camera pursues the improvising 
actors, its gaze guided only by the tension in their voices. The 
performances have the gut-level immediacy one associates with films 
like FACES or A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE, yet the political 
understanding of the emotions is immeasurably deeper. Isabel Ribeiro's 
performance turns into an eloquent outcry against patriarchal 
oppression, against her father's infantilization of her and against her 
husband's complicitous silence in the face of this infantilization. Yet the 
sequence fits into the overall logic of the film, which is a cry, but a well- 
reasoned cry, against all kinds of oppression — sexual, political and 
economic. 

THE FALL as a whole, like the sequence just described, combines the 
emotional urgency of deeply-felt improvisational acting — obvious in the 
lack of a pre-established text, in the indecision of some of the gestures — 
with a cogent and well-thought-out overall structure. What saves the 
film from being merely phenomenological and descriptive is its way of 
socially generalizing its meanings. At one point, Mario, reflecting on 
Jose's death, tells Laura, "This is no way for a person to die." His remark 
is followed by a montage of shots of consumer stores and television 
images. The reality of his life contrasts starkly with the promises of 
consumerist bliss proffered by the media. Jose's death, the montage 
suggests, is a consequence of the choices inherent in the Brazilian 
economic model. A TV station logo forms the map of Brazil, and it is the 
system that tries to destroy them. 

In conclusion, THE FALL is a rich, audacious, even poetic film, and a 
political work of rare insight and power. 

Notes 

n The technique of self-quotation has been used in poetry, for example 
by T.S. Eliot in The Waste Land, and the technique of retour des 
personnages has been employed in the novel, notably by Balzac. 
Although Godard "quotes" his earlier work (for example, TOUT VA 
BIEN cites dialogue from LE MEPRIS), he does not use quoted footage 
to function both as subjective and historical flashback (showing the 
same actors at an earlier stage playing the same characters) as well as a 
clearly marked authorial intrusion. 
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These two special sections have tried to offer a comprehensive overview 
of Brazilian Cinema, emphasizing the period since Cinema Novo. 
Inevitably, however, we have slighted a number of significant films. The 
following brief reviews, therefore, are designed to compensate that lack 
by treating some important films not given due attention either in our 
introduction or in the other texts. 

Brazilian films in the United States are handled by a number of 
distributors. Analysis Film Releasing (146 W 54th Street, Suite lB, NY, 
NY, 10019) has XICA DA SILVA. Audio Brandon Films (34 MacQuesten 
Parkway South, Mt. Vernon, NY, 10650) distributes THE GIVEN 
WORD. Grove Press (196 W Housten, NY, 10014) handles ANTONIO 
DAS MORTES. Hurlock-Cine World (13 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, 
CT, 06870) distributes BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL and LAND IN 
ANGUISH. New Line Cinema (853 Broadway, 16th Floor, NY, NY, 
10003) handles MACUNAIMA. And all the following films are 
distributed by New Yorker Films (16 W 61st Street, NY, NY, 10023): 
BARRAVENTO, VIDAS SECAS, THE GUNS, HUNGER FOR LOVE, 
THE ALIENIST, HOW TASTY WAS MY LITTLE FRENCHMAN, DONA 
FLORAND HER TWO HUSBANDS. 

Most of the more recent films are distributed by Fabiano Canosa, 
representative of Embrafiline in the United States and now associated 
with Unifilin. Those films include SAO BERNARDO, JOANA 
FRANCESA, MAR DE ROSAS, CONJUGAL WARFARE, LESSONS OF 
LOVE, COLONEL DELMIRO GOUVEIA, and TENT OF MIRACLES. 
Anyone interested in renting these films con write to: Unifilm, attention 
Fabiano Canosa, 419 Park Ave., South, NY, NY, 10016. 

SAO BERNARDO (1972) — Leon Hirzman 

Based on Graciliano Ramos' novel, SAO BERNARDO tells the story of 




Paulo Honorio, who rises from utter poverty to achieve his goal of 
becoming master of the plantation, named Sao Bernardo, where he has 
formerly been brutalized as a hired hand. His methods of advancement 
range from petty cheating to bribery and murder. Having achieved some 
of his goals, Paulo marries a schoolteacher for the respectability she can 
bring him and because he needs an heir. Accustomed as he is to the 
master-slave relationship, Paulo cannot comprehend his wife, nor can 
he deal with the feelings of tenderness she arouses in him. Seeing her 
through the prism of his possessiveness, he poisons her life with 
jealousy and finally drives her to suicide. Ultimately, he discovers, he 
has been impoverished by his wealth and unmanned by his machismo. 
His social progress has been exposed as a long march toward solitude 
and emotional desolation. 

While SAO BERNARDO on one level makes a universal statement about 
the relations between property and personality, on another it makes a 
very specific statement about Brazil. Paulo forms a kind of grotesque 
double of the military regime in Brazil. He comes to power through force 
and intimidation, bribery and murder. He practices arbitrary rule ("I 
don't have to explain anything to anybody") and hysterical 
anticommunism. SAO BERNARDO also demystifies the "Brazilian 
economic miracle" of the early seventies. The film exposes the miracle 
for what it was — a cruel deception. Paulo rises economically by a kind 
of miracle, but the miracle benefits only himself, just as the Brazilian 
economic miracle enriched only an elite few. If SAO BERNARDO is, as 
its director claims, "a concrete analysis of a concrete situation," the 
terms of its analysis can be extended from a plantation in the twenties to 
present-day Brazil as a whole. 

Leon Hirzman calls Paulo a kind of living fossil, an agent of the 
prehistory in which we are all living." SAO BERNARDO anatomizes the 
effects of acquisitiveness on the human personality. As a probing 
analysis of social alienation, and as a film in which every image and 
sound is thought politically, without ever becoming inaccessible or 
propagandistic, SAO BERNARDO is an important film not only for 
Brazilians but also for North Americans. — Robert Stam 

JOANA FRANCESA (1973) - Carlos Diegues 

Carlos Diegues' declared goal in his films is to capture the Brazilian 
Unconscious through his own fantasies and utopias. In JOANA 
FRANCESA, the director gives us what French critic/filmmaker Pierre 
Kast calls the "dialectical eruption of Greek tragedy on a Brazilian sugar 
plantation." Set in the thirties, the film chronicles the disintegration of 
an aristocratic landholding family. In the background looms the 
revolution of 1930, an event which transformed the social landscape of 
Brazil, indirectly leading to the takeover of old farms by new money. The 
film draws analogies between the thirties and the early seventies in 
Brazil — repressed morality, patriarchal family — and underlines them 
with deliberate anachronisms (thirties people speaking seventies slang, 
smoking contemporary cigarettes, etc.). The story is narrated in the first 



person by Joana, the Frenchwoman (played by Jeanne Moreau), an ex- 
madame of a Sao Paulo bordello who opts to live with, but refuses to 
marry, one of her former clients, a rich sugar-cane proprietor. She 
becomes involved with his decadent family, composed of his devoutly 
neurotic mother, his dying wife, two incestuous adolescent children, a 
decidedly Oedipal son, and a retarded child. 

Made at a time of extreme governmental repression in Brazil, JOANA 
FRANCESA proposes to dig the grave of what Diegues calls an "old 
civilization without a future in which the dead command the living." 
JOANA FRANCESA lacks the political clarity and optimism of Diegues' 
other films, instead eliciting a visceral, in some ways contradictory 
response. It is not clear whether Joana is to be admired as a strong, 
honest and liberated woman, or to be despised as the Colonizer who 
symbolically rides on the back of her black servant. What are we to make 
of the attractive animal energy of the two incestuous adolescents? How 
do we reconcile the tragic core of the tale with the lush beauty of Dib 
Lufti's photography and the bittersweet charm of Chico Buarque's 
music? Shown in the International Festival in Mexico in 1975, many 
Latin American critics compared JOAMA to Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
novel, 100 Years of Solitude. 

"Not even Bunuel," claims Glauber Rocha, has made such a corrosive, 
terrible, tragic, implacable, violent, paranoid and yet lyric, 
detheatricalized and moving fun." — Robert Stam 

UIRA (1974) — Gustavo Dahl 

Dahl's second feature, UIRA is a work of what the director calls 
"anthropological fiction." Based on research by the Brazilian 
anthropologist Darcy Ribeiro, UIRA tells the story, set in 1939, of an 
Urubu Indian who, in despair over his son's death at the hands of 
whites, departs with his family in search of Maira, the Indian Creator- 
God living in Paradise. During the course of his trip, Uira is harassed by 
whites, forced to wear European clothes, and imprisoned. Freed through 
the good offices of the Indian Protection Service, that agency begins to 
exploit him as a token example of governmental generosity. Scornful of 
such suspect benevolence, Uira flees from the whites and enters the 
river in hopes of finding Maira — through death. 

In Gustavo Dahl's able hands, Uira's journey becomes a pretext for a 
ringing critique not only of the Indian policies of the Brazilian 
government (although the story is set in 1939, little has changed), but 
also of white capitalist civilization in general. Through Uira's astonished 
eyes, Dahl reveals to us the strangeness of our own customs — the 
strangeness of finding human nudity obscene or titillating, the 
strangeness of wage slavery and capitalist commerce. UIRA, in short, is 
an exercise in cultural relativism, a critical look at our civilization from 
the standpoint of La pensee sauvage. Avoiding the twin extremes of 
racist vilification and noble savage idealization, UIRA treats its native 
subject with rare respect and dignity, even while it offers a provocative 
critique of our own civilization and values. — Robert Stan 



GUERRA CONJUGAL (CONJUGAL WARFARE, 1974) 

— Joaquim Pedro de Andrade 

In his fifth feature film, Joaquin Pedro interweaves three separate 
narratives based on elements of some 15 short stories by the "vampire of 
Curitiba," Dalton Trevisan. One narrative line deals with an 
unscrupulous lawyer who seduces his female clients until one day the 
situation is reversed, and a homosexual friend attempts to seduce him. 
Another deals with the conflicts between a poor, old man and his wife, 
which culminate in her revolt against him. The third tells of a young 
man who goes from woman to woman but who does not feel satisfied 
enough to return to his wife until he sleeps with a 70 year-old prostitute. 

Using as a model the erotic comedy, or pornochanchada, which 
inundates the Brazilian market with its sexist and degrading 
exhibitionism, the director demystifies the corruption and hypocrisy of 
many moral values of Brazilian society. As in his previous film, OS 
INCONFIDENTES (1971), Joaquim Pedro apparently accepts the 
dominant ideology's roles and models only to subvert them on another 
level, thus maintaining a critical vision of Brazilian society. He also 
continues to develop the cannibalist metaphor of MACUNAIMA (1969). 
In one sequence, the young man attempts to make love with an 
attractive woman. Her bed is in the shape of a mouth, complete with lips 
and tongue. After the young man leaves, the woman rolls up in the 
blanket and the mouth closes over her. This reverts to the idea examined 
at length in MACUNAIMA that all social relationships in capitalist 
society reduce, in the final analysis, to cannibalism. Whoever has the 
power to do so devours his fellow wo/man. The use of the 
pornochanchada formula is in itself a critique and demystification of 
that genre. — Randal Johnson 

LICAO DE AMOR (LESSON OF LOVE, 1975) 

— Eduardo Escorel 

Before directing LICAO BE AMOR, his first feature, Eduardo Escorel 
had established himself as the foremost editor in Brazilian cinema, 
working on films such as Roche's LAND IN ANGUISH (1967), Diegues 
THE INHERITORS (1968), and Andrade’s MACUNAIMA. His short 
documentary, VISION OF JUAZEIRO (969), is now being distributed in 
this country by the Latin American Film Project. 

Based on the first novel by Mario de Andrade (the author of 
Macunaima, 1928), LICAO BE AMOR deals with a wealthy landowner 
and small industrialist in Sao Paulo in the 1920's, who hires a young 
Germano-Brazilian woman to serve as governess for his three children. 
In reality, the governess' purpose is to sexually initiate Carlos, the 
industrialist's 16-year-old son. Using a subdued and discrete style based 
on nuance and suggestion, much in contrast to the novel on which it is 
based, the film is a subtle analysis of the defense mechanisms of Brazil's 
bourgeoisie. While it may seem that the father has a very modern 
attitude toward his son, in reality he is exercising an extremely 



castrating authority designed to protect his own dominant role in the 
family and, by extension, in society. It is thus one of the first Brazilian 
films to deal seriously with the bourgeoisie as a socially dominant role in 
the family, and, by extension, in society. It is thus one of the first 
Brazilian films to deal seriously with the bourgeoisie as a socially 
dominant class. As Escorel himself observes, "Today we need to get 
away from schematic visions and deepen our level of analysis and 
perception of the bourgeoisie." There is also in the film a subtle critique 
of the sexism inherent in Brazilian social mores. The filmmaker has 
explained that the children's parents 

"are capable of identifying their son's anxieties or his sexual 
necessities, but they are totally incapable of thinking that the 
same type of problem might exist for their daughter." 

Anisio Medeiro's scenography is one of the most exquisite period 
reconstructions in the history of Brazilian cinema. As yet unreleased in 
this country, the film was one of the most highly acclaimed films 
released in Brazil in 1976 and won more awards than any other film of 
that year. — Randal Johnson 

O AMULETO DE OGUM (THE AMULET OF OGUM, 1975) 

— Nelson Pereira dos Santos 

Hailed in Brazil as the Best Film of 1975, THE AMULET OF OGUM 
brings Nelson Pereira dos Santos back to the lower-class environment of 
his first films. Like HOW TASTY WAS WY LITTLE FRENCHMAN 
(1971), his audio-visual essay in cultural relativism, AMULET explores 
Brazilian popular culture — this time in the form of the syncretic Afro- 
Brazilian religion called Umbanda — without any condescension or 
condemnation. 

Narrated by a blind singer from the Northeast, AMULET recounts the 
trajectory of Gabriel (played by Nelson's son Ney Sant'Ana), a young 
man from the Northeast whose body has been magically closed by an 
umbandista at his mother's request. Protected by the amulet of Ogum, 
Gabriel goes to Caxias, a notoriously lawless Rio suburb, where he 
becomes involved with the town's underworld, until the local mafiosos 
decide that his reputedly closed body makes him, a threat to their 
power. 

The film itself is as generically and stylistically syncretic as the religion 
of which it speaks — part picaresque comedy, part folktale, part 
sociological essay. While many left intellectuals found the film 
problematic in its apparently uncritical embrace of Afro-Brazilian 
religion, Nelson responded that intellectuals often talk about popular 
culture, while they despise some of its most expressive forms, such as 
religion. AMULET anticipates TENT OF MIRACLES (1977) in its 
animated celebration of Afro-Brazilian culture. It is an extremely 
important film for understanding Nelson Pereira career as well as for 
explaining recent popularizing tendencies in Brazilian cinema. — Robert 
Stam. 



IRACEMA (1975) — Jorge Bodansky and Orlando Senna 


"IRACEMA can be described as an interpretative or fictional 
documentary. In it, a small cast of non-professional (with one exception) 
actors improvise the action against a background of real people in real 
situations, filmed in direct cinema style." 

"Iracema, a 15-year-old Amazonian of pure Indian blood, deserts her 
family's boat and subsistence existence for the glittering baubles of 
Belem on festival day. She is picked up by Tiao Brasil Grande, who takes 
her with him on a run to haul virgin timber from the interior ... On the 
return trip he dumps her at a raunchy all-night bar. (There) she is taken 
advantage of, deceived, abused. Her most violent abduction, 
significantly, is at the hands of a group of soldiers. The film refrains 
from voyeurism and titillation by focusing on the prelude and the results 
rather than on the actual experience of her degradation. Interconnected 
sequences of stripping and burning entire forests, of highway 
construction, of selling indentured workers wholesale, put Iracema's (an 
anagram of America) experience in a larger perspective without 
belaboring the point." 

"As the film ends, Tiao Brasil Grande runs into Iracema once again. He 
fails to recognize her, poorly dressed now, missing a tooth, and in the 
company of derelict and drunken prostitutes. He rejects her approach 
and then refuses her request for five cruceros. In the last shot, his new 
red truck vanishes down the dirt road, leaving Iracema behind, broke 
and stranded. "Filho de puta" (son of a whore), she yells after him, her 
only revenge a self-deprecating insult." 

"The parallels between the colony and metropolis relation and that of 
the dominant male and dependent female are well taken. Tiao moves on 
once Iracema has been exhausted, just as the neo-colonialists freely 
abandon exploited territory for the virgin region further on. Tiao is 
always in the driver's seat; he calls the shots and Iracema goes along for 
the ride, convinced that she is finally going somewhere when in fact she 
is only being taken to her own destruction." — Julianne Burton, 
excerpted from "The Old and the New: Latin American Cinema at the 
(Last?) Pesaro Festival," JUMP CUT, no. 9 (October-December, 1975), 
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DONA FLOR E SEUS DOIS MARIDOS 

(DONA FLOR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS, 1976) 

— Bruno Barreto 

Based on a novel by Jorge Amado, 21-year-old (at the time the film was 
made) Bruno Barreto's third feature is important primarily for its 
astounding success in Brazil, Europe and the United States. Breaking all 
box-office records for films, both foreign and domestic, exhibited in 
Brazil, the film proved that the potential internal market for national 
films is substantially larger than had previously been thought. 



Produced by Luis Carlos Barreto, the director's father and an important 
figure in the Cinema Novo movement (he was the photographer of 
Nelson Pereira dos Santos' VIDAS SECAS and produced many other 
films), the film tells the story of a young Bahian woman whose first 
husband, Vadinho — a drunken, macho, whore-mongering louse with 
the single quality of being good in bed — dies during carnival. Dona Flor 
then marries Teodoro, the local pharmacist, who is, in contrast with 
Vadinho, a sober, respectful, dull citizen who makes love with his 
pajamas on. Due to Dona Flor's need for sexual gratification, which 
Teodoro is unable to provide, Vadinho mysteriously returns from the 
grave, visible (and nude) only to his wife. The rest of the film deals with 
her attempts to reconcile sexual needs with her need for security and 
social respectability. The film ends with an amusing inversion of roles as 
Dona Flor is seen in bed with Vadinho on one side and Teodoro on the 
other. 

A comedy of manners, the film is a satire of Brazilian social mores and is 
representative of what are referred to in that country as commercially 
oriented "super-productions" Despite the light-hearted, even frivolous, 
tone of the film, social contradictions leak through the surface in the 
scene where Dona Flor visits a prostitute who she thinks has given birth 
to a child fathered by Vadinho, and later when Dona Flor and Vadinho 
visit the casino and hear a Brazilian singer perform "Somebody Loves 
Me." Cultural colonization in the flesh, albeit in a non-critical 
perspective. The sequence is a reference to Barreto's second film, UNA 
ESTRELA SOBE (A STAR RISES, 1974), which deals with the singer, 
played in both films by Bette Faria. — Randal Johnson. 

A FLOR DA PEPE (SKIN DEEP, 1976) 

— Francisco Ramalho, Jr. 

Independent producer Ramalho's second feature (the first: ANUSKA, 
MANEQUIM E MULHER (MANEQUIN AND WOMAN, 1968)), was the 
big surprise of the 1976 Granados Festival in Southern Brazil, taking top 
awards from the pre-festival favorite, DONA FLOR AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS. 

Based on a play by Consuelo de Castro, A FLOR DA PELE tells the story 
of Marcelo, a middle-aged, married, drama professor, and his romantic 
involvement with a student, Veronica. As Ramalho himself says, "In the 
film I tried to show some of the conflicts of the urban Brazilian family." 
Both characters embody many of the neuroses of Brazilian society under 
repressive military rule. Marcelo thinks of himself as a leftist, but at the 
same time he writes mediocre scripts for commercial television and 
accepts the conventions of middle-class society. Veronica is a young, 
rebellious woman who hates her father and yet looks for father-figures 
in the older men she chooses for lovers. Although she seems to want to 
change established values, she often acts irrationally on impulse and 
thus her relationships are invariably destructive. 


The basic theme dealt with in the film is the conflict between the 
idealism of the individual and the day-to-day reality of that individual's 



situation in society. The realization of the idealistic goals is blocked by 
the very structure of Brazilian society, thus leading to neurosis and 
schizophrenia. Ramalho also examines the relationship between art and 
life, as the final conflict between Marcelo and Veronica is caused by her 
interpretation of Hamlet in which she publicly points out the 
contradictions of Marcelo's life. Accused of eliminating the more 
explicitly political aspects of the play, Ramalho reponds that the play 
was written at the height of populism in Brazil. "Years have passed since 
then and it was necessary to adapt it to our own period. Neither the 
Veronicas nor the Marcelos of today show the same political concerns 
they did then." — Randal Johnson 

ALELUIA, GRETCHEN (HALLELUJAH, GRETCHEN, 1976) 

— Silvio Back 

Silvio Back is perhaps the only Brazilian director to develop a continuity 
of regional films outside the Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo axis. His first and 
second features, LANCE MAIOR (THE BIG ATTEMPT, 1968) and 
GUERRA DOS PELADOS (THE "PELADOS" WAR, 1970), both examine 
historical events in the Southern-most region of the country. 

ALELUIA, GRETCHEN, the most controversial film of the 1976 Brasilia 
Festival, follows the life of a family of German immigrants from their 
arrival in Southern Brazil in 1937 until the present. Having fled their 
native land due to the rise of Hitler, the family becomes involved with 
fascist movements in Brazil. The film, in diary form, is divided into four 
parts, each corresponding to a particular phase of Brazilian political, 
cultural and economic development. The first part, from 1937 to 1938, 
deals with the family's arrival, their problems of adaptation and their 
concern with keeping in touch with events in Europe. Their discussions 
during this phase reveal the political conflicts that divided the world at 
that time, and even though they may on the surface oppose Hitler, they 
espouse much of his ideology. The second part, from 1942 to 1945, 
examines their relationship with Hitler youth organizations and other 
fascist groups in Brazil. During the war, the family's son returns to 
Europe to fight for Germany. In 1955 the group's ideology is challenged 
by members of the community, as a fugitive SS officer arrives to 
continue his courting of the family's daughter which he had begun 
before the war. The section dealing with today's Brazil continues a 
discussion of the cultural struggle they are involved in as, on a family 
outing, the Wagnerian soundtrack (a rock version of "The Ride of the 
Vaikyries") is drowned out by a samba played by local youth. The film is 
given an atemporal air since the characters do not age throughout the 
forty years dealt with in the film but rather only change clothes and hair 
fashion. According to the director, the film was invited to participate in 
the 1976 Berlin Festival, but the invitation was withdrawn without 
explanation. — Randal Johnson 

MAR DE ROSAS (SEA OF ROSES, 1977) - Ana Carolina 

Well-received in both the Paris and Berlin Film Festivals, Ana Carolina's 
first fiction film (after ten documentaries) is described by its author as a 



"portrayal of power as it operates within the family — an x-ray of the 
situation we Brazilians are living today, shown dramatically in the 
language of the absurd." 

MAR DE ROSAS follows a not-very-loving couple (Sergio and Felicity) 
and their devilishly anarchic daughter (Betinha) through a picaresque 
series of progressively more surreal misadventures and narrative non- 
sequiturs. Although Ana Carolina claims to be interested more in 
making good films than in making feminist films, it is doubtless no 
accident that the film's opening dialogue consists of a woman's angry 
demand to be heard, or that one of the first images violates a common 
taboo by showing a woman urinating. 

Using humor as the "best way to talk about serious things," Ana Carolina 
explores absurd familial situations as a springboard for exposing sexism, 
repression, and alienation. Implicit throughout is a Reichean analogy 
between the Family and the State as structures of power: "A photograph 
of a family," says the director, "is a photograph of the State." The 
narrative of MAR DE ROSAS is decidedly non-linear; and the dialogue 
— composed of lonesco-like absurdities, wordplay, proverbs, cliches — 
dynamites the mystified language of conventional wisdom. All the 
characters communicate an immense urge to express themselves, as if 
relearning to speak after a long period of imposed silence. Their will to 
speak is in itself a critique of the dictatorial regime from which Brazil is 
just now freeing itself after fourteen long years. But it is the character of 
the daughter, given to acts of revolt, slipping razor blades into soap, 
cheerfully puncturing her mother's neck with a pen, setting pools of 
gasoline on fire, who encapsulates the ambient violence and who, by her 
refusal to play the game by adult rules, best embodies the spirit of revolt 
that drives the film. — Robert Stam 

CORONEL DELMIRO GOUVEIA (1978) - Geraldo Sarno 

Documentarist Sarno's first dramatic feature (he made VIRAMUNDO in 
1964) is a historical reconstruction of the life and death of Brazilian 
nationalist industrialist Delmiro Gouveia. Told largely from the 
perspectives of people associated with him rather than from that of 
Gouveia himself, the film begins with a cinema verite style shot of a 
worker/peasant saying that his boss (Gouveia) had never had anyone 
killed. The film ends with a similar shot, this time of a young worker 
from Gouveia's factory who, after his boss' death, says that workers did 
what Gouveia told them to, then what the English ordered, and that 
nobody ever asked their opinion. He says that when the workers control 
the means of production, nothing will impede the country's 
development. 

Development and the paths to it are what the film is all about. Delmiro 
Gouveia represents a form of nationalist-bourgeois development, a form 
much in vogue during the populist years of Kubitschek, Quadros and 
Goulart. The worker in the final image offers another, more proletarian 
solution. It's difficult to know which solution the director favors, since 
the film itself is a glorification of Gouveia and his individual efforts to 



develop the Northeast. The films deals with his rise to economic power 
in the Brazilian interior through his development of a thread-making 
factory based on hydroelectric power derived from a darn on the Paulo 
Afonso Falls of the Sao Francisco River. His success undercuts the 
monopoly held on the Brazilian market by the British Machine Cotton 
Company. After refusing to negotiate or sell out to the British firm, 
Gouveia is assassinated. His factory is later acquired by Machine Cotton, 
dismantled, and thrown into the river. The film's high level of 
production values as well as its political questioning make CORONEL 
DELMIRO GOUVEIA one of the most important films of recent years. 
The film had its U.S. debut in the 1978 San Francisco Festival. — 

Randal Johnson 

TUDO BEM (ALL'S WELL, 1978) - Arnaldo Jabor 

TUDO BEM crowds all of Brazil's social contradictions into the middle- 
class apartment of a Carioca family. The naively reactionary father, 
Juarez Ramos Barata, lives at home in his pajamas, surrounded by a 
private museum of nationalist relics. Counseled by the phantoms of his 
former friends — a drunken fascist, a failed spaghetti manufacturer, and 
a tubercular romantic poet — he daily sends off irate letters to 
newspapers, lamenting the decadence of mores and proposing absurd 
solutions to the country's problems. He favors capitalism, for example, 
but deplores profit. His wife Elvira, meanwhile, has her own phantoms. 
Rather than recognize her husband's impotence, she fantasizes a lover 
for him, ultimately persuading him to fall in love with her own 
chimerical creation. Two children — a bland public relations consultant 
and a daughter defined largely in terms of her search for a husband — 
complete the portrait. Of two maids, one moonlights as a prostitute, 
while the other is a virgin and a mystic. 

A decision to have workers redo the apartment becomes a pretext for 
Jabor to expose the explosive class contradictions of Brazil. Profoundly 
materialist and wildly comic at the same time, a radicalized NIGHT AT 
THE OPERA, TUDO BEM shows more and more people invading a 
confined space. "How many social contradictions," we are led to ask, 
"can fit into one room — the room being Brazil — without the room 
exploding?" The inherent injustice of class society becomes strange, 
intolerable, in the confines of one apartment. At the same time, much of 
Brazilian culture, relocated in this bourgeois setting, conies to seem 
subversive, incendiary. Jabor's tactic of radical juxtaposition explodes 
bourgeois complacencies. The utopian energy of carnival threatens the 
good order of such an apartment. The slave quarters occupy the Big 
House of the Masters. The guttural songs of Northeastern peasants, in 
forced cohabitation with the bourgeoisie, become painful, embarrassing, 
and unbearable. 

A cinematic tour deforce, TUDO BEM is never visually boring, despite 
its spatial constrictions, thanks to its virtuoso variation of cinematic 
styles and to the visual interest of the decor itself. The film ends with a 
hilarious allegorical sequence in which a U.S. communications 



executive, lauding the global village, leads a festive chorus of "Around 
the World in 80 Days." Thanks to satellites, he says, in a transparent 
allusion both to Kuleshov and Pele, someone kicks a soccer ball in New 
York and the goal is scored in Copacabana. First World mass media no 
longer need 80 days to circle the globe; their transmissions are virtually 
instantaneous. But lest media executives become overly complacent, 
TUDO BEN reminds them that Brazil, like the Juarez apartment, is still 
"under construction." — Robert Stam 
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"This young nation needs a brand new cinema ... and it needs 
it quickly. The cinema for a free people isn't a carnival 
sideshow. The screen is for laughing and crying ... the screen 
is for singing the sufferings of the past, the struggles of 
yesterday, and the hopes of today. The Cuban cinema is born 
... young filmmakers, young cinema, young nation ..." 

"In Cuba everyone is young ..." JjQ 

In the fall of i960, Joris Ivens made a teaching-filmmaking visit to Cuba 
and attached this voice-over impression of the new Cuban cinema to one 
of the two short films - CARNET DE VIAJE (TRAVEL NOTEBOOK) 
and PUEBLO ARMADO (A PEOPLE IN ARMS) - that resulted. When 
Ivens came to Cuba in i960, he had already been filming revolutionary 
struggles for over thirty years. He had begun within the workers 
newsreel movement in his native Holland during the late twenties and 
had since worked on virtually every continent. His most famous film had 
been THE SPANISH EARTH (1937), a document of the Spanish Civil 
War, but he had also filmed the combat against fascism in China, the 
U.S., and Canada and against imperialism in Indonesia. He had also 
paused regularly along the way to film the peaceful struggles of socialist 
construction — in the Soviet Union (1932), in Eastern Europe (1946- 
1956), and in China (1958). The two Cuban films extended both of these 
currents of his career: TRAVEL NOTEBOOK surveyed the 
accomplishments of the Revolution at the end of its second year, and A 
PEOPLE IN ARMS focused on its defense against continuing external 
threats. 

The purpose of this article is not to make a claim for Ivens as a major 
formative influence on the Cuban cinema. By the fall of i960, the Cuban 
cinema had already built up its own distinctive momentum under the 
vigorous leadership of ICAIC and Alfredo Guevara, and of such already 
established directors as Tomas Gutierrez Alea and Julio Garcia 
Espinosa. (For a more detailed look at the various influences shaping 




the Cuban cinema at this time, see Julianne Burton's historical 
introduction to Part I of the JUMP CUT Special Section on Cuban Film.) 
My intent is simply to shed some light on the two lines of film history 
intersecting at the point of Ivens' Cuban work — to fill in a little-known 
chapter in the career of the dean of all socialist filmmakers and to 
suggest at the same time some of the parameters of the exhilarating 
creative struggle taken up by Cuban documentarists in the early days of 
the Revolution. 

The Militant, the Poet, and the Traveler 

Although TRAVEL NOTEBOOK and A PEOPLE IN ARMS are very 
much the product of their Cuban context, it is helpful first of all to locate 
them as "Ivens films," as personal works fully consistent with the 
evolution Ivens had been undergoing since his move to Paris from East 
Berlin in 1957. During the prolific decade that followed this move, Ivens 
worked primarily within the lyrical essay mode, both in Europe and the 
Third World. The films from this period are mostly short, poetic works, 
full of humor and warmth, sentimentality and whimsy. But there is also 
the ever-present base of political analysis beneath the surface of the 
lyricism, articulated with varying degrees of explicitness. LE MISTRAL 
(1965), for example, Ivens' essay on the landscapes and winds of 
Provence, just happens to explore shantytowns of North African 
immigrant workers and to record how difficult it is to carry water by 
hand to the workers' homes. A VALPARAISO (1963) uses its engaging 
confrontation with the hilly topography of this Chilean port city as an 
entry point for an essay on its historical and political topography. The 
new personal tone of such films suggested an abrupt turnabout from the 
cold, official quality of some of the less inspired work of the Eastern Bloc 
period, a period in which Ivens had been moving further and further 
from the cinema and was nearly absorbed into the DEFA bureaucracy 
(the film industry of the German Democratic Republic). Western critics 
were quick to acclaim the return of the sixty-year-old filmmaker to the 
"Art" of his youth after his having been distracted by "Ideas" and 
"Politics" for decades. But Ivens repudiated this response with great 
vehemence, maintaining that the militant and the poet had always both 
been present in his work and that in effect the two were inseparable. 

The dozen of so "lyrical essays" have much in common with the 
European and specifically French context in which they were produced. 
In fact, they should be seen as part of a last prolific wave of French 
documentary before the technological revolution of cinema-verite, a 
series of evocative and personal documentary essays often deriving their 
inspiration from the travelogue genre. 

The best known of this last climactic wave of the classical documentary 
in France are Chris Marker's LETTER FROM SIBERIA (1957), Alain 
Resnais’ NIGHT AND FOG (1955) and TOUTE LA MEMOIRE DU 
MONDE (ALL THE WORLD'S MEMORY, 1956), Georges Franju's 
HOTEL DES INVALIDES (1951), Agnes Varda’s AU COTE DE LA COTE 
(ALONG THE COAST, 1958), and Jean Rouch’s LES MAITRES FOUS 




(THE MAD MASTERS, 1955) (though these last two films also look 
forward to the period of verite which would soon replace the "lyrical 
essay phase). 

These films were almost all silently filmed explorations of various 
landscapes, natural or architectural, usually using travelogue 
conventions. A characteristic structural feature of these films was the 
commentary, a suggestively poetic voice-over narration that enriched 
the images with its allusions and overtones of intimacy rather than 
confine it with literal explications as U.S. commentaries usually did at 
the time. Marker himself was at the center of this lyrical-travelogue- 
essay wave, writing the best commentaries for the film essays of Resnais 
and Ivens as well as for his own. His film impressions of visits to Peking, 
Japan, Siberia, Israel, and Cuba set the pattern. His excursion into the 
realm of African art with Resnais, LES STATUES MEURENT AUSSI 
(STATUES DIE TOO, 1950-1953), Resnais' tours of the National Library 
and Auschwitz, and Rouch's enthnologically inspired films of West 
African life are variations of this pattern, as Jacopetti's MONDO CANE 
(1962) is its inevitable debasement. It was a period of great maturity and 
inventiveness not matched anywhere in the English-speaking world, 
where documentarists were too involved in straining against the 
restrictions of nonsync, non-portable technology to be able, like their 
French contemporaries, to work within the limits of the traditional 
hardware. 

Predictably, Ivens outdistanced even Marker during this period, 
recognizing that for a European filmmaker in the era of peaceful co¬ 
existence, light years distant from any apparent threshold of revolution, 
one increasingly important setting for political filmmaking could be 
found in the Third World. Between his last East Berlin film of 1956 and 
his Indochina series of the late sixties, Ivens made films in China, Cuba, 
Mali, and Chile (twice). He also saw one Brazilian project aborted by the 
1964 coup while another in Venezuela never got off the ground. His 
European work took him to Italy and France (twice), where he examined 
underdevelopment in Sicily and Provence, and finally, in 1965, to the 
homeland from which he had been exiled thirty years before to make a 
"come-home-all-is-forgiven" film commissioned on the port of 
Rotterdam. 

One of the critical problems raised by the travel-inspired lyrical essays 
of French filmmakers in the fifties and early sixties was their ideological 
avoidance. Sometimes the personal subjectivity of the traveler-author 
served as a means of circumventing any in-depth social analysis of his or 
her chosen landscape, surface impressions being ostensibly more 
reliable and less presumptuous, as well as less difficult to convey, than 
any serious analysis. The temptation of the Exotic was also used from 
time to time as a means of avoiding struggles at home, commitment 
being much more aesthetic and much less risky abroad. (To be fair, most 
serious discussion of Algeria was forestalled by French censors.) Godard 
touches upon the dangers of the Exotic — and is in turn touched by them 
— in his moody, aloof statements of a few years later on Vietnam, FAR 



FROM VIETNAM (1968), and Palestine, ICI OU AILLEURS (HERE OR 
ELSEWHERE, 1970-1976). These liabilities of the travel-essay also 
compromise Chris Marker in his various films, despite the fact that the 
best of them, LETTER FROM SIBERIA, is a spoof of the travelogue form 
and well aware of the limitations of its own subjectivity. 

Ivens' travel-essays are a different story because they were very much a 
pretext for Ivens the teacher to make a contribution to a small national 
cinema struggling against the imperialist monopolies. Confronted with 
the Third World, Ivens was incapable of issuing a Godardian call to 
inaction. He would inevitably plunge right into a given situation, as he 
did in Cuba, trustfully and openly transmitting to his world audience the 
enthusiasm of his local students and associates. Never the skeptic, Ivens 
would pay each host society a warm and encouraging tribute, offering 
his services as teacher, publicist, and resource person with complete 
modesty and generosity. The Cubans, Chinese, and Chileans in 
particular reciprocated this trust with feelings of great affection and 
indebtedness. 

Eight filmmakers, two cameras, one jeep 

Joris Ivens was in the new African republic of Mali when the invitation 
reached him in early i960 from Alfredo Guevara, head of the recently 
formed ICAIC. Ivens took the next few months to finish his ongoing 
project, DEMAIN NANGUILA (TOMORROW AT NANGUILA, i960), a 
survey of the economic and personal challenges of African 
independence, boy-meets-irrigation-dam variety, and headed 
immediately for Havana. 

Once there, Ivens got to work without delay. The evening of his arrival, 
the entire staff of ICAIC, already 300 strong, turned out for the lecture 
he had been asked to make. The Cubans were aware of Ivens' prodigious 
reputation as a political filmmaker but hardly knew his work at all: his 
East German epic, SONG OF THE RIVERS (1954), a film on the world 
labor movement, had had some clandestine screenings before the 
Revolution, and a few Cubans who had recently been to Europe had seen 
LA SEINE A RECONTRE PARIS (PARIS MEETS THE SEINE, 1957), 
Ivens lyrical tribute to his adopted home which had won the Palme d'or 
at Cannes in 1958. Not untypically, the lecture was turned into a 
dialogue by the Cubans' impatience to get to know their mythical visitor. 

The next day, Ivens screened a copy of LA SEINE, found at the French 
embassy, and engaged the ICAIC filmmakers in smaller sessions on the 
subject of documentary theory and practice. That evening, Guevara took 
his guest over to a cafe at the corner of 12th and 23rd Streets, where 
Fidel Castro had paused on one of his evening rambles and was carrying 
on animated conversations with fifty fellow Cubans. Castro welcomed 
Ivens to Cuba, talked over his film project with him, suggested a visit to 
the new Chaplin Cine-club which was about to open (Ivens followed his 
advice and used a sequence shot there in TRAVEL NOTEBOOK), 
evaluated the quality of a newly arrived shipment of Chinese rice, talked 
over the idea of charging varying prices for seats in the Cine-club as a 



means of accommodating the unmanageable crowds anticipated, 
suggested a second film idea on the volunteer militia for Ivens, and 
sounded out Guevara on a plan for improving the bus service to the 
Cine-club location during show times. 

The next day, the arrangements for Ivens' filmmaking tour with a group 
of young ICAIC filmmakers were finalized and the third morning they 
set off in a jeep on the tour of the island that is recounted in TRAVEL 
NOTEBOOK. Along with Ivens were two camerapersons, two assistant 
operators, two assistant directors, a business manager, and two portable 
35mm cameras. This crew included Jorge Herrera, now one of ICAIC's 
leading camerapersons and well known abroad for having shot Solas' 
CANTATA DE CHILE (1973-1976) and Gomez' THE FIRST CHARGE 
OF THE MACHETE (1969); Jorge Fraga, who went on to become a 
leading documentarist (THE NEW SCHOOL, 1973) and is now the new 
programming head for ICAIC; Jose Massip, who also went on to direct 
documentaries, including some prize-winning ones about dance; Ramon 
Suarez, an operator who had directed a few shorts under the old regime 
and was to shoot all of Tomas Gutierrez Alea's features through 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT (1968) before finally 
emigrating; and Alberto Roldan, an assistant director who also wound 
up directing documentaries. The excursion was coordinated by Saul 
Yelin, ICAICs Head of International Relations until his much-lamented 
death in 1977. The filming was to be silent since Cuba's only sound 
system at that time was being used in a major feature project already 
underway. A general outline had been drawn up for TRAVEL 
NOTEBOOK, but there was plenty of room for improvisation. 

For the second project on the People's Militia, the group waited until 
they reached the mountainous Escambray region, where they were able 
to follow a mopping-up offensive against bands of U.S.-armed 
counterrevolutionaries. 

After six weeks of filming (during the peak of the rainy season), the crew 
returned to Havana and Ivens to Paris, the rushes under his arm, 
leaving Fraga and the others to finish some shooting for both films. The 
material was processed in Paris, a technically delicate matter Ivens said 
in a letter back to Yelin, but only two of the shots were out of focus. JAl 

Other letters back to Havana requested additional material as the 
editing progressed, criticized with a firm professorial tone footage that 
was too abstract, undefined, or lacking in variety and dynamism, and 
enthusiastically praised the rest. When the Cubans apologized for delays 
in returning the required shots because of an imminent invasion, Ivens 
gently reminded them of the crucial propaganda function envisioned for 
the two films, which were to inform hundreds of millions of spectators 
of Cuba's strength. The material was finally finished in early 1961, and 
Fraga came to Paris to help Ivens put the finishing touches on the 
editing and the sonorization. Harold Gramatges, the Cuban ambassador 
to Paris, was persuaded to compose a score for the two films, the one for 
TRAVEL NOTEBOOK including a large amount of Cuban folk music. 


The French censors swooped down the moment Ivens tried to release 
the films that same year, demanding and getting the excision of all 
unfriendly references to the U.S. (of which there were a fair share). The 
films eventually reached a substantial public in French political and 
cine-club circles in this censored form and among the domestic Cuban 
public in their undiluted Spanish versions. In Europe, they served 
alongside Chris Marker's better known, more personal film, CUBA SI! 
(1961), as an introduction to the achievements of the fledgling 
Revolution. 

Today, Ivens' two Cuban films are seldom revived except in connection 
with Ivens retrospectives (including the eightieth birthday Ivens smash 
in Amsterdam in November 1978). They deserve wider exposure. Not 
only are they fascinating documents on the early days of the Cuban 
Revolution; they also offer stirring models of the kind of Third-World 
film activism which Ivens almost single-handedly pioneered a whole 
generation before anyone else on the Western Left, an activism that 
lends solidarity and resources to local initiatives without imposing 
external models of any kind. 

All of the thematic preoccupations of the Cuban cinema in its early 
years, when ICAIC production was overwhelmingly dominated by the 
documentary mode, emerge in TRAVEL NOTEBOOK and A PEOPLE IN 
ARMS. A memorable sequence in the latter film, for example, 
demonstrates the top priority job of promoting the national literacy 
campaign: an illiterate recruit is learning to write, a close-up catching 
his rough peasant's hand firmly guided by the hand of his teacher. The 
early emphasis on housing and cooperatives is also reflected in one of 
NOTEBOOK'S better sequences, an intense before-and-after treatment 
of a fishing village literally transformed by the introduction of a 
cooperative. The same film also echoes the early interest of Cuban 
documentarists in experimental forms of popular democracy, an interest 
which resulted in Gutierrez Alea's film ASAMBLEA GENERAL 
(GENERAL ASSEMBLY, i960) about a i960 mass meeting of one 
million Cubans in Havana. NOTEBOOK contained footage of the same 
mass meeting as well as of the popular demonstrations that were an 
important political forum during the period. 

Ivens' two films in general express the concomitant feelings of extreme 
urgency and of euphoria which were prevalent in the filmmaking 
community in the early years. Cuban filmmakers felt very much 
involved in a race against the inevitable Bay of Pigs (it happened the 
following year); they saw their films as essential to the survival of the 
Revolution and exulted in this new conception of the role of the 
filmmaker in Cuban society. A PEOPLE IN ARMS contains angry 
denunciations of U.S. interference in Latin America, including footage of 
sugar fields set ablaze by incendiary rockets and close-ups of U.S. labels 
on captured weapons (shots almost identical to those in SPANISH 
EARTH twenty years earlier which had denounced the Nazi arms in use 
in Spain). There is also footage of the militant anti-American 
demonstrations in Havana late in i960 in which Chase Manhattan and 



the United Fruit Company and the others are "buried" in a procession of 
symbolic coffins. The nationalization of U.S. companies having been 
finalized about this time, Cubans knew retaliation would not be long in 
coming. 

In this context, Ivens has recently revealed that he was more involved in 
the defense of the Revolution than had previously been thought. In 
addition to the work he undertook with the young documentarists, Ivens 
spent some weeks giving emergency instruction in combat 
cinematography within the Cuban army. Ivens is fond of reminiscing 
about the spirit and energy of his students in this subject, most of whom 
were workers and peasants without any formal education. Forty trainees 
shared a single camera among them, a Bolex-like Payar, and fifteen 
successfully graduated the first year. Ivens provided them with twenty- 
five homemade wooden models of the Eymo camera, weighted with lead 
so as to have the correct feel. The students would stage mock battles 
with their fake cameras and guns, practicing their combat techniques 
"under fire" and afterwards telling their fellow students what footage 
they had obtained. Ivens in return would enchant them with his stories 
of real combat twenty years earlier on the Madrid front. 

TRAVEL NOTEBOOK 

Of Ivens' two Cuban films, TRAVEL NOTEBOOK is the one which 
follows most closely the travelogue pattern which appealed so much to 
his French contemporaries. Literally tracking Ivens' progress around the 
country on his tour, the film first shows each stage of the trip on a map 
sketched in front of the camera. Each new location is used as the pretext 
for the exploration of yet another aspect of the Revolution: education, 
culture, health care, defense, agriculture, industry, and political 
organization. Perhaps just as important in terms of the non-Cuban 
public, each stopover also provides glimpses of the quality of life in the 
abstract, the atmosphere both of normalcy and of preparedness: that 
Cubans are happy and healthy, hard at work, and still fond of baseball, 
that children are playing everywhere. 

At each stopover, it is an exploration of the physical environment, 
usually an architectural one, which leads directly into the specific aspect 
of the Revolution to be highlighted. Panning shots of the skyline of 
Havana, for example, lead into an analysis of the country's branch-plant 
economy before the Revolution and then to a dynamic visual depiction 
of the act of nationalization itself. The posters and banners of the 
demonstrators are seen covering up the signs of the U.S. corporations; 
the procession of coffins announces the demise of each corporation. 
Ivens intercuts all of this with shots taken from vehicles moving through 
streets filled with life and energy. The viewer gets the impression of a 
busy, healthy society retaking possession of its own environment. A 
similar procedure occurs in the Trinidad segment: a survey of the town's 
colonial architecture leads to a recognition of the importance of the 
Cuban artistic heritage and of how it must be preserved in a "positive" 
way. 



The sequences dealing with the marsh region of Zapata and with the 
fishing cooperative at Manzanilla, the latter already mentioned, are 
perhaps the most successful in tying the physical landscape to the 
political landscape. In both cases, the visuals clearly and simply pursue 
the basic before-and-after logic of the film. In the Zapata sequence, the 
camera first moves about the marshes absorbing the landscape and 
noting the penurious traditional industries of the region, finally moving 
in on a new sight, a film of workers harvesting the rice for which "there 
had to be a revolution to plant, yet which was so simple." There are also 
some concise but evocative glimpses of the local lumber industry with 
late afternoon lighting in a mill casting a romantic tinge on workers 
gathered about the saw. The sequence concludes with the waterborne 
camera gliding up and down the new canals to demonstrate the 
metamorphosis of a landscape in the wake of revolution. Ivens has 
always found this theme, with its potential for great panoramas of earth- 
moving equipment and cranes, irresistible. In the final shot, the camera 
eases out into open water past a tourist city being built on a platform 
above the marsh, another new industry in view. The newly dredged 
canals reminded Ivens of his native Holland. This reflection added to the 
commentary is one of the frequent personal touches which tend to give 
the whole film the authenticity of an eyewitness account. 

Ivens' cross-section of the new Cuban society also includes some 
glimpses of the Cuban cinema, which add considerably to its interest for 
film historians. The new Chaplin Cine-club which Castro had pointed 
out to him at the beginning of his visit enters the film as a symbol of the 
rebirth of the national cinema. Ivens used footage of the conversion of 
an old movie palace into the club in the introduction and epilogue of the 
film. He added the detail that it had originally been built for the mistress 
of a government official under Batista and addressed a dedication to 
Chaplin himself, "who used to sing so often of liberty and justice in your 
films." 

The Manzanilla sequence has a similar rhythm. First some fine sunny 
footage at close range shows the village fishermen unloading their catch. 
Then Ivens exposes the squalor of their customary living conditions. 
Naked children roam about through a cluster of fly-ridden huts, 
apparently on equal terms with the local pigs, and passively drink the 
milk offered to them in front of the camera. Such scenes, once the 
picturesque staples of photo albums, the commentary suggests 
sardonically, are now becoming bad memories. The remark has the 
effect of deflating the "exotic" reading inevitably imposed on the scene 
by a Western public's stereotypes of "straw huts and naked children 
under a tropical sky." (Ivens later recalled how he had urged the crew in 
this scene to avoid the neutral sentimental eye of observation and to 
"attack reality.") A sudden close-up of a bulldozer blade abruptly 
interrupts the scene at this point and shatters the stereotype to usher in 
a sequence boasting of the new construction transforming the village, 
another architectural metamorphosis which provides an index of the 
Revolution's accomplishments. The camera now confronts rows of 
gleaming prefabricated houses and wanders through their interiors. 



Topping it all off is a final romantic vista of a new settlement rising up 
by the sea. For Ivens, the old chronicler of revolutions, social change 
must be visualized in material terms, as changes in people's everyday 
lives, their work, and their living conditions - "that it is good to find 
your name linked to Cuba, to images of hope and joy." 

Other reflections on the "brand new cinema" going about its job are 
scattered throughout the film. After repeating the slogans "Yankee go 
home," and then "Nylon go home," the commentary adds a new one, 
"Western go home." At another point, there is a sequence showing Ivens 
among ICAIC students in an editing room demonstrating some kind of 
animation technique. Live-action views of firefighters in burning 
canefields are followed by animated depictions of them based on 
children's paintings. The commentary explains that the cinema is born 
in the simple job of recounting just such struggles. It adds that the 
cinema must show how the Revolution was not a spontaneous accident, 
but that it "comes from way back, from decades of struggles," at which 
point the camera moves through the editing-room group (including 
Gutierrez Alea and Jorge Fraga) onto a Moviola screen where archive 
footage of those struggles then appears. There are pre-revolutionary 
demonstrations, guerilla groups in 1958 with guitars as well as guns, a 
shot of Castro and Che relaxing around a campfire, and then one of 
them leading a liberation procession on horseback. Later on in the film, 
we see the director Oscar Torres shooting a film about peasant uprisings 
in the thirties (REALENGO 18) on location in the colonial city of 
Trinidad, and the commentary reminds us again that the Cuban cinema 
must remember and retell this history. 

From time to time, other landscapes as well conjure up memories of 
Cuba's revolutionary past. The streets of Santiago de Cuba reveal traces 
of past struggles — a plaque, for example, which points out the spot 
where a revolutionary hero, Frank Pais, "the soul of the underground 
struggle," was assassinated. The Havana section of the film includes a 
funeral sequence in which six million flowers, one for every Cuban, are 
sent out to sea in memory of Camilo Cienfuegos, another revolutionary 
leader, recently dead. It is a passage which communicates in simple but 
compelling terms the intense collective emotion Ivens witnessed and 
participated in on this occasion. 

It is clear then from this brief description of TRAVEL NOTEBOOK that 
Ivens had quickly assimilated all of the concerns of the new Cuban 
cinema and had incorporated them into this work. As one of Ivens' 
students recalled later, Ivens came to Cuba not so much to make his 
films but to be of service to Cubans making theirs. [3] Rather than the 
subjective impressions of a tourist, TRAVEL NOTEBOOK is a 
summation of Cubans' images of themselves in i960; an open, 
passionate tribute to the Revolution, not an "objective" evaluation. This 
historical resonance and ideological commitment, together with the 
personal Ivens touches and inflections throughout, give the film a 
continuing relevance, despite the occasional evidence of hasty shooting, 
of the obvious shortage of stock, or of inexperienced camera handling. 


In fact, these latter aspects of the film increase its impact and vitality in 
so far as they evoke the learning situation going on behind the camera 
during every take. 

A PEOPLE INARMS 

A PEOPLE IN ARMS has for its subject popular preparations for 
national defense and thus has a much more concentrated dramatic and 
topical focus than its companion film. The urgency of the subject comes 
across clearly in the film, giving it a stronger emotional force. The film 
was designed to inform Western audiences of the Cuban people's 
mobilization and of their unanimous determination to defend their 
Revolution. In the domestic market, it was intended to reinforce this 
determination and aid in recruitment for the volunteer militia like a 
number of ICAIC documentaries on related subjects, such as Gutierrez 
Alea’s MUERTE ALINVASOR (DEATH TO THE INVADER, 1961), a 
1961 Bay of Pigs reportage. Ivens' particular slant in his film was the 
genuinely popular character of the Cuban mobilization, the fact that the 
Cuban masses themselves and not just a professional army were 
participating fully in it. The film commentary constantly hammers home 
this message: 

"... with 500 million dollars, a fleet, and rockets you can buy 
a government, but you can't snuff out the will of the people. 

To retake these oil refineries, you'd need six million 
mercenaries, one for each Cuban." 

"Only a government that fully answers the aspirations of a 
people can distribute arms to it... Every factory becomes a 
fortress, every furrow a trench..." 

The recurring images of the film are just that — views of whole crowds of 
men and women being issued guns or rushing out of a workplace for 
militia exercises. 

Because of this populist inspiration and because the film crew followed a 
single brigade over an extended period of time, the film has a more 
intimate feel than NOTEBOOK. A series of individuals acquires a 
concise but vivid identity in short close-up confrontations with the 
camera. The brigade itself apparently grew accustomed to Ivens and the 
crew and began to relax in front of the camera. There are some fine 
informal scenes of soldiers lunching, clowning with each other, grouped 
under plastic tarpaulins in the pouring rain, or boisterously strumming 
their guns like guitars on the back of a truck. Ivens' relationship with the 
militia also meant that he was easily able to reconstruct the lengthy 
combat sequences with the men, filming jungle skirmishes and pursuits 
that are quite effective within the terms of the semi-dramatized classical 
documentary still used by Ivens at this point. 

To emphasize the grassroots bases of the Cuban mobilization, Ivens 
begins the film in a remote mountain village, watching the local men 
drilling for the first time. The scene is affectionately comic with its 



inclusion of the confusion and errors of these peasants, who have never 
had to march together before, and of their obvious embarrassment at 
their children running alongside, imitating them and making fun. From 
this point, the structure of the film is climactic, the militia appearing 
more and more disciplined and formidable as the film progresses 
through various early phases of the training, notably the literacy 
program, and then follows the seasoned brigade in its pursuit of 
counterrevolutionaries in the last part of the film. The final note is one 
of confidence, even defiance, a strong "up" ending being a requirement 
of agitprop filmmaking mastered by Ivens decades earlier. The initial 
perspective of the single village steadily expands through views of mass 
militia drills in large urban and industrial settings until an entire nation, 
editorially synthesized, seems on the march. 

The film is more than a conglomeration of marching columns, however. 
Everywhere are indications of the new life which is to be defended. 

Aside from the pointed reference to the literacy campaign already 
mentioned, there are also hints of changing sex roles, of advances in 
agriculture and health care, low-key scenes of soldiers fraternizing with 
peasants, and once again continually recurring views of children at play. 
There are also pauses in the sprightly pace of the film for a particularly 
lyrical perspective of some landscape or other, a waterbird taking off 
from a jungle river or mountain mists filtering through waving trees. 
Every sequence projects the insistence that life goes on in the midst of 
crisis, as it had in SPANISH EARTH and would in THE SEVENTEENTH 
PARALLEL, and that it is beautiful. 

The commentary for A PEOPLE IN ARMS leaves a somewhat more 
overbearing impression than NOTEBOOK does, perhaps because the 
visuals in the militia film are tighter and need a verbal counterpoint less. 
Some of the mannerisms of the late classical documentary soundtrack 
seem unnecessarily distracting in A PEOPLE IN ARMS — dramatized 
voice-over dialogue, for instance, to liven up a few silently filmed group 
scenes, ironic musical phrases (an off-key Marine Hymn when the 
counterrevolutionaries are captured), and the somewhat excessive use of 
action music and percussion during the semi-dramatized combat 
scenes. The commentary itself is less personal than the other film's 
reflective counterpoint. In short, too often the soundtrack appears to be 
trying to compensate for the lack of sync recording rather than making a 
virtue of this necessity like the other film and the best pre-verite 
travelogues. But this is the only major aspect of the film to have aged 
badly — otherwise it stands well among Ivens' other records of the 
courage of peoples under siege. 

One of the most interesting aspects of A PEOPLE IN ARMS is the light it 
sheds on the problem posed for Ivens and the Third World as a whole by 
the ascendancy of cinema-verite during the early sixties. On the surface, 
this film has more of a verite orientation than TRAVEL NOTEBOOK, 
not only because of its greater intimacy with its subjects and the 
spontaneity this implies but also because of the greater flexibility and 
mobility of its camera handling. Despite the awkwardness of the 35mm 



format, the severe limitation of silent shooting, and a low shooting ratio, 
Ivens and his Cuban crew were clearly responding to the potential of 
verite improvisation in the film — in the encounters with the colorful 
bit-part characters scattered throughout, as well as with the soldiers, 
and in the pursuit scenes with their opportunities for experimentation 
with hand-held camera and walking movements. In these latter scenes, 
there are a number of walking shots of considerable agility through the 
jungle undergrowth and frequent use of swish pans both expressively 
and as editing devices. In NOTEBOOK as well, there is a sequence where 
the camera literally takes part in a folk dance, moving rhythmically 
through a double column of dancers. 

Jose Massip later remembered shooting a scene which puts the crew's 
growing awareness of verite into relief. [4] Massip recalled the 
exhausted men in the patrol resting around in a farmyard pump, some 
asleep, others drinking or lounging around. An old peasant wandered up 
carrying a bundle of squawking chickens at each end of a long pole over 
his shoulder. This opportunity for a colorful scene was unexpected and 
even unnoticed by the ICAIC men until they suddenly saw inspiration 
light up in Ivens' eyes. Ivens got them quickly to move the camera 
spontaneously in medium and close range about the old man and his 
indignant load as he chatted with the patrol. The scene is short but 
works well with its dynamic energy and the internal contrast between 
the resting soldiers, the frantic birds, and the man's vivid and natural 
gestures. The students thus saw their usual inclination towards careful 
planning and setting up challenged by this openness to spur-of-the- 
moment inspiration. 

For the most part, however, it must be said that the verite sensibility 
does not dominate the film. Most of it shows the careful precision of a 
director who is watching the footage meter very carefully (though both 
films must have looked much more like the real raw thing to 
contemporary audiences). In fact, the factor of economy alone may be 
responsible for cautious use of verite in the Western sense by both Ivens 
and most Third-World filmmakers throughout the sixties. They simply 
couldn't afford the large shooting ratios that Western directors in TV 
and in state-subsidized bodies like the National Film Board of Canada 
took for granted. The most typical shots in unstructured situations in A 
PEOPLE IN ARMS involve careful setups in which subjects pass the 
camera in close-up one by one on a jungle path. Tripod shots are a staple 
of the film, as are the long motorized tracks from jeeps and boats (and 
even a helicopter), which Ivens found an inexpensive but expressive 
alternative to tripod setups at this point in his career and more reliable 
than hand-held improvisation. 

There is another consideration as well in Ivens continuing reliance on 
classical shooting techniques during the sixties, an instinctive distrust of 
the more flamboyant uses of verite then becoming common. This 
distrust arises partly from what had always been Ivens' instinctive 
formal conservatism, his preference for the fully understood language of 
a given period over innovative effects which might have startled his 


public or drawn attention away from his subject itself. A second obvious 
factor was that Ivens had not shot in a country where his native 
language is spoken since 1933. The European variant of verite, the 
cinema-direct, required the director's spontaneous linguistic 
participation in the event being filmed rather than simply a visual 
observation of it. Ivens' partnership in the late sixties with Marceline 
Loridan, a trained soundperson, would help him overcome this 
particular handicap. 

Throughout the mid-sixties, however, Ivens expressed specifically 
ideological reservations about verite which are worth considering. For 
one thing, verite quickly became associated with the auteurist cinema of 
individualist personal expression, clearly a second priority for the Third 
World, and for the same reasons for European radical filmmaking as 
well. Ivens also felt that verite encouraged filmmakers to avoid taking a 
political stand. "In verite," he said, "people often talk too much and the 
director not enough." It furthermore didn't require young directors to 
think during the shoot and sometimes even afterwards. "If you know 
howto swim," Ivens told an interviewer on another occasion, "it's better 
to swim towards something rather than to flounder about." As late as 
1965, he would insist that only a commentary reestablishes the fully 
responsible, personal intervention of the director, the author, or the 
commentator, the stand taken by the film. Verite posed the danger of 
staying on the surface of the truth, of "caressing reality instead of 
penetrating it." [5] 

Lessons with Joris 

By late i960, Cubans were already feeling the effects of an embargo that 
was cultural as well as economic. This is one reason, no doubt, that 
ICAIC so eagerly welcomed the procession of foreign filmmakers who 
came to Cuba in the early years to witness and to film the achievements 
of the Revolutions. The foreigners' contributions to the Cuban cinema 
varied widely. 

The Italians Zavattini and Armand Gatti actively collaborated on co¬ 
productions (though the strong debt the Cubans owed to Italian 
neorealism more likely came from the facts that several of the leading 
Cuban filmmakers, including Gutierrez Alea, Garcia Espinosa, and 
Oscar Torres, had studied in Rome; that Italian films had been a staple 
of the active cine-club circuit before the Revolution; and that there were 
many similarities in the production contexts of postwar Italy and post- 
Revolution Cuba). Also involved in co-productions were directors from 
socialist countries such as the Soviets Roman Karmen and Mikhail 
Kalatazov and lesser-known figures from East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. The Frenchmen Claude Barret and Claude Otzenberger 
came as well and gathered some rather superficial journalistic 
impressions of the Revolution, which were broadcast in France and on 
CBS in the United States. The American Richard Leacock's film, 
YANKEE NO! (i960), urged more U.S. sympathy towards their ex¬ 
colony (whose khaki-clad leader had just created a sensation at the 


U.N.) before it was too late, i.e., before Cuba Went Over to Communism. 

Of all the visitors, the Cubans themselves felt particularly grateful to the 
Danish filmmaker Theodor Christensen, as well as to Ivens, who came in 
the fall of i960 and returned for a second teaching visit cut short by 
illness in 1962, and Chris Marker, who made films in Cuba in 1961 
(CUBA SI!) and again in 1970 (BATTLE OF THE TEN MILLION). Both 
of Marker's witty and perceptive essays are commonly shown. But 
despite Marker's close interaction with Cuban filmmakers, there was 
never the sense as with Ivens that he had come to put himself 
completely at the disposal of Cuban filmmakers and that the filming of 
his own work was secondary to this aim. One filmmaker referred to 
Ivens' role as that of a "technical adviser" rather than a "theoretician" 
and that his influence was less as the maker of films to be imitated than 
as a filmmaker whose "conduct in the face of today's reality" was an 
inspiration. £6] The impression Ivens made seems to have been out of all 
proportion to the briefness of his two visits. [7] 

Undoubtedly it was the period in the jeep with the seven young 
filmmakers which was most responsible for this impression, each 
sequence turning out to be a valuable lesson. One sequence which had 
considerable pedagogical impact was a filmed conversation of two 
militiamen guarding a bridge. The crew had come across the pair quite 
by accident, an old peasant animatedly telling stories to his partner, a 
much younger man. The final version of A PEOPLE IN ARMS retains 
only a few shots from the incident, a jeep-borne track coming up to the 
bridge, panning as the camera discovers and picks out the two guards, 
and then close-up explorations of their faces as they talk. For all the 
brevity of the scene, the effect is one of concentrated energy. At the time 
of the shoot, the crew were struck not only by Ivens' instinctual 
recognition of a good scene and of "natural actors" but also of the way in 
which he was able to make the two subjects feel comfortable and trustful 
with regard to the camera. Aside from absorbing the mechanics of 
shooting such a scene — the avoidance of a close-up lens and the 
provision of good covering material — the students watched how Ivens 
picked out the expressive and typical details of the men's gestures and 
appearances. His additional secret for bringing out the "natural actors" 
in such subjects was his authentic respect for them, his involvement 
with them as human beings rather than as subjects. 

To this effect, Jorge Fraga remembered a heated argument between 
Ivens and a peasant that he at first found shocking because of the 
obvious social disadvantage of the latter. But he suddenly realized that it 
was rather a total absence of paternalism and sentimentality that was 
responsible for Ivens' attitude, his assumption of the peasant's equality 
despite social and cultural barriers. £8J Ivens' attitude was essential to 
the active collaboration between artist and subject in his work, which 
the Cubans greatly admired, a clear challenge for Havana intellectuals 
such as Fraga and Massip. The triumph of Ivens' approach came when 
he-attempted to persuade captured counterrevolutionaries to reenact 
their nighttime surrender for A PEOPLE IN ARMS. The prisoners, no 


doubt bewildered by the Communists' generous treatment, consented 
and can be seen in the film emerging from the jungle, hands above their 
heads. 

The ICAIC filmmakers drew another lesson from the shooting of the 
village drilling sequence early in the film where the new recruits are 
training for the first time. The camera enters a small neighboring house 
at a given moment where the wife of one of the participants is 
laundering, and for a few moments the drilling is seen from her point of 
view framed by her doorway and verandah. As her husband takes his 
shirt to go to join the drill, Ivens decided to involve the woman more 
completely in the scene by the simple twist of having her hand him the 
shirt as he was leaving. The gesture is eliminated from the final version 
as far as I can see, but the crew were impressed with the importance of 
involving all elements in a given scene in dynamic interaction to 
enchance its dramatic value. 

(This is not to say that Ivens two Cuban films do not perceive more 
radical changes in women's roles than what is implied by this anecdote. 
Although the village recruits and the jungle patrol do not involve 
women, the scenes depicting industrial and urban militia organization 
have women participating fully and the issue is emphasized on the 
soundtrack in a voice-over conversation between two male militiamen: 

"You know that the women in my village have organized a 

brigade? My wife with a gun? I'd sure like to see that..." 

The narrator concludes, 

"All the same at thirty years of age, its hard to begin ... but a 

people in revolution learn very quickly ..." 

Ivens' decision to involve the woman in this simple action has another 
implication. His perpetual readiness to intervene and recreate reality 
through the use of semi-documentary dramatization is not very easily 
digested by contemporary spectators nurtured on the nonintervention 
orthodoxy of U.S. verite. The controversy between pro-interventionists 
and those who argue that the filmmaker must record reality from the 
outside only is not a recent one in relation to Ivens career. He defended 
his right to restage reality for the first time with the Vertov camp in the 
USSR back in 1932 when he reconstructed a scene for his film, SONG 
OF HEROES, on blast-furnace construction in the Urals. The scene in 
question was a nighttime shock brigade procession, torchlit, that could 
not be filmed at its original occurrence. Ivens continued to insist on this 
right to reconstruct even during the period of the orthodoxy of verite, 
maintaining that the classical documentarist's use of mise-en-scene was 
in no way outmoded by the new flexibility of camera technology. One of 
his Cuban students even praised the way Ivens reconstructs events, 
when necessary, "in the simplest way that most resembles life." £8J The 
counterrevolutionary prisoners emerging from the jungle, for example, 
are in extreme long shot just as they would have been if the actual event 
had been filmed. "If you steal, steal well," was a remark Ivens made on 


the subject in 1967. 

It is of course Ivens' own total confidence in the commitment of the 
artist as the sole index of the authenticity of a film that leads him to this 
easily distorted position. While he was clearly right that the non¬ 
interference of the artist is no guarantee whatsoever of the truth value of 
a film in itself, it was not until the filming of HOW YUKONG MOVED 
THE MOUNTAINS in 1972 that Ivens would discover the solution to this 
thorny problem. In this film series, he consolidated the strategy of 
openly displaying, using, and even celebrating the collaboration of artist 
and subject as a primary condition of the film. 

Ivens provided another insight for his crew on TRAVEL NOTEBOOK 
when it came to filming the archetypal Cuban activity, sugar-cane 
cutting. Ivens convinced the ICAIC group to get involved themselves in 
the action of cutting cane so that they would understand directly and 
subjectively all aspects of this action, the totality of the physical 
components of the job, including the resistance offered by the cane. 

Ivens urged them to discover 

"the true secret of the rhythm of the mechanical action of 
cutting cane, the moment at which this rhythm can be 
interrupted by another action, drying one's sweat, taking a 
drink of water, resting." 

Ivens had evidently never forgotten the Soviet workers in the early 
thirties who had praised his Dutch film of Zuiderzee dike construction 
because of its scrupulous adherence to shot angles, camera placements, 
and editing rhythms which authentically reflect the physical 
requirements of the work and the point of view of the workers 
themselves. 

The final essence of what Ivens reinforced in his Cuban co-workers' 
minds during his visits was that the immediate, urgent task of filming 
the Revolution was more important than the development of individual 
techniques or styles or a foreknowledge of the classical principles of film 
aesthetics. He encouraged them to rely on their own instinctual feelings 
about a task, to trust in their own innate human sympathies and 
interactions with their fellow Cubans in a dialectical relation with their 
own clearly defined ideological aims. Perhaps thinking of his decade in 
the moribund East German film industry of the pre-thaw period, Ivens' 
advice was to avoid becoming bureaucrats of the camera and to "let life 
into the studios." This accumulation of immediate, urgent material, this 
filming directly and quickly of all that was happening, he said, was the 
major means of achieving a national cinema. £9] Ivens was uncannily 
perceptive in pinpointing in this way the formula by which the Cubans 
were already building one of the most dynamic of all contemporary 
national cinemas. 

Notes 

u This and all other quotations from the commentaries of CARNET DE 


VIAJE and PUEBLO ARMADO are my translations from the French. I 
have consulted the copies of these two films in the archives of the 
Nederlands Filmmuseum, Amsterdam, and La Cinematheque 
quebecoise, Montreal for the purposes of this article. 

2^ This and other quotations from and paraphrases of the 
correspondence between Ivens and his Cuban associates are taken with 
thanks from the Joris Ivens Archive, Nederlands Filmmuseum, 
Amsterdam. 

3. Jose Massip's recollections of his work with Ivens were included in 
the special Ivens issue of Cine Cubano (Havana, i960), Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 
24-28. Translation of this and other material from Cine Cubano by Ross 
Higgins and myself. 

4^ Ibid. 

5. Ivens' major pronouncements on cinema-verite, as referred to in this 
discussion, are as follows: interview on LE CIEL, LA TERRE (/mage et 
son, Paris, 1965) translated and reprinted in Joris Ivens, The Camera 
and I (New York, 1968), p. 257; plus three interviews I have translated 
from the French for the purposes of citations and paraphrases in this 
article — Jeune Cinema (Paris), No. 15, May 1966, France Nouvelle 
(Paris), No. 1035, April 18,1965, and Lettres franqaises (Paris), No. 970, 
March 27,1963. 

C Fausto Canel, interviewed by Ameria and Gerard Gozlan (January 
1963), reprinted in Robert Grelier, Jane Ivens (Paris, 1965), pp. 128-29. 
My translation. 

Z, "Mesa Redonda Sobre Joris Ivens," Cine Cubano (Havana), Vol. 2, 

No. 14-15, pp. 18-40. An interesting discussion by a panel of Cuban 
filmmakers testifying to Ivens' influence on the Cuban cinema. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT is a fanciful satire that takes on the 
excesses of Kafkaesque bureaucracy at the same time that it pays loving 
homage to the excesses of early cinematic comedies. Tomas Gutierrez 
Alea is probably the best known and most appreciated Cuban director in 
this country, and yet the release of this film here this year marks the end 
of a thirteen-year wait. Made in 1966, the film was not released in the 
U.S. along with other features in 1973 (the first entry of Cuban films past 
our blockade) because it was reasonably feared that its honest self- 
criticism would be misinterpreted by the U.S. press as an insidious, 
dissident subversion. Enough Cuban films have been shown in the U.S. 
for such a fear to be long passed, so happily Gutierrez Alea's early 
comedy can be seen for what it is. 

What is that? Well, DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT is unlike any Cuban 
film we've seen before, and in fact rather unlike most anything since 
Jean Vigo was practicing his cinematic madness. The opening credits 
tell all. They appear in the form of a bureaucratic memo being typed by 
an invisible functionary, while ironically epic music swells from the 
sound track. The memo prose is full of "whereas" clauses, and rubber 
stamps intrude from time to time to impress an additional official 
notation onto the page/screen. But no amount of legalisms can obscure 
the names to which Gutierrez Alea dedicates his film: Luis Bunuel, 
Laurel and Hardy, Marilyn Monroe, Buster Keaton, Harold Lloyd, and 
even Jean Vigo. The films hero is a bewildered, hapless Everyman, a 
Keaton-Lloyd-Chaplin rolled into one, tilting at spinning windmills of 
red tape. There is a side plot involving his boss and the boss's night out 
with his secretary that recalls a moment of Monroe. There's a cemetery 
scene out of Laurel and Hardy and a nightmare out of the Bunuel/Dali 
UN CHIEN ANDALOU. In between, all along the way, there are sight 
gags inspired by a host of B movies, restaged a la Cubana. 

The death that the film opens with is not that of a bureaucrat, but of a 
hero. Francisco J. Perez was an exemplary worker, a poor man's 




Michelangelo who suffered an untimely death when he fell into his own 
ingenious machine, one designed, in Rube Goldberg fashion, to grind 
out busts of Jose Marti, Cuba's revolutionary poet and founding father. 
Poor Paco, as he's endearingly remembered, fell victim to his own mode 
of production and emerged, himself, as a bust. Gutierrez Alea uses this 
death sequence (filmed as animation) and funeral eulogy to lampoon the 
worst stereotypes of state socialism. He pokes fun at real and at 
imaginary sore spots alike, on both literal and symbolic levels. Thus, 
Paco's eulogy is illustrated by photographs of his life — with a helpful 
arrow to point him out in the crowd, the bobbing arrow becoming a joke 
on the role played by the individual in the arena of the masses. The 
Marti-machine becomes a joke upon the danger of turning the poetic 
into the mechanistic, a conflation that Cuban art has always avoided. It's 
probably also a reference to the multitude of machines (especially in 
1966) patched together in just such a fashion, with parts unavailable due 
to the blockade and remedies left entirely to individual ingenuity. 
DEATH OF A BUREACRAT is filled with double- and triple-leveled 
jokes keyed to the Cuban realities of the time. 

After Paco's death, it is his exemplary status that, significantly enough, 
sets the actual plot in motion. Due to his extraordinary contributions as 
a worker, and his death in the service of his duties, Pace's comrades 
decide to bury his work card with him. Alas, when the bereaved widow 
arrives at the proper office to collect her compensation, she discovers 
that her carte blanche now rests six feet under and that she's out of luck. 
A nephew, full of a naivete he soon loses, offers to set the matter 
straight. The straight and narrow rapidly becomes a hopelessly twisted 
path, as every legitimate and illegitimate byway is explored that might 
restore order to a disordered universe. The same faceless functionaries, 
labyrinthine passageways, and ossified rules of procedure that moved 
Kafka to existential anguish here move us to laughter. 

When the nephew requests that the tomb be opened, the cemetery 
director summarily dismisses him with the news that a two-year wait is 
required before exhumation. Hysterical, he appeals to some off-duty 
cemetery workers to help him. But their fear of spirits (a reference to the 
very real Cuban respect for the voodoo world) wrecks the exhumation 
midway, leaving the luckless nephew with the work card and Paco's 
corpse, which proves no easier to get back into the ground than it was to 
get out of it. The widow faints. Though neighbors pool their ice to keep 
the house decent, vultures begin circling, nonetheless. Again, a sardonic 
joke is made at the expense of "real" circumstances, in this case a 
shortage of goods that extends even to ice, with the vultures 
emphasizing the extremes of distress which such a situation might 
provoke. There is another funeral for Paco, and yet another. The nephew 
is deemed mad and wrapped in a strait jacket, again not once but twice. 
The problems get worse and worse, the solutions ever more drastic. In 
short, this is a runaway comedy that doesn't turn back at the outer 
boundaries of reason. 


The cemetery director is a goon, replete with sunglasses and shining 



buckteeth. His underlings are straight out of Dickens or maybe grade B 
horror movies. A helpful hearse driver is the one moment of relief, 
seeking to aid the nephew's plight by imploring the director: "Comrade, 
you're not behaving like a dialectician." The poor nephew finally obtains 
the necessary papers but only after his after-hour exploits in the 
bureaucratic offices land him in a classic Harold Lloyd situation, 
hanging tenuously from a clock as the crowd down below (in a comic 
reverse on U.S. crowd manners) begs him not to jump. When he appears 
at the cemetery gates with a full funeral entourage, however, he is 
turned away because there is no record that the body was ever removed. 
It's too much. A fight breaks out between director and dialectician, 
eventually encompassing everyone in and around the cemetery environs 
in a mad explosion of anarchic violence modeled on Laurel and Hardy's 
TWO TARS fracas. 

The nephew begins to have nightmares: he's pulling the coffin, some 
extra in a famous surrealist movie, while his deceased uncle 
impersonates WILD STRAWBERRIES on a merry-go-round. There is a 
series of wonderful scenes in the offices of officialdom, where tiny 
rockets blithely carry supplicants' fates through the air onto the 
uncaring desks of petty bureaucrats. Finally, the nephew becomes 
utterly unhinged by his tribulations and sinks his teeth into the only 
time-honored cinematic solution: a vampire blow to the neck. 

Along the way, Gutierrez Alea gets in a number of digs at old movie 
conventions, particularly Hollywood vintage products. In fact, at 
irregular intervals, the story's enactment is embroidered with gratuitous 
bits of movie convention: fangs sprout on a waiter as the nighttime 
coffin heist is being planned; a mortician's card improbably reads 
"Tutankamen" embalming company; a psychiatrist exhibits a facial tic 
calling Jerry Lewis inexplicably to mind. When the hapless nephew 
finds himself an unwilling voyeur of his boss's sleazy night with his 
secretary (as he is literally trapped in a closet), the scene becomes an 
occasion to spoof as well the horribly frothy style of the 50s sex 
comedies. Trapped in that closet, the nephew seems to be shut up as 
well in the very same abhorrent cinematic past that Cuba had turned its 
back upon in 1959. 

The art department in which the nephew is employed becomes the butt 
of many other Gutierrez Alec jokes, largely leveled at the aesthetic 
cliches of what might constitute an official socialist-realist art. Although 
Cuban art has been characterized by its innovation (particularly in 
graphic design) and, previous to the Revolution, by its sophisticated 
response to European styles, no such evidence surfaces in the film's 
parody of a taller (art workshop). In one department, for example, an 
artist is nailing a live octopus to a board under the rubric of U.S. 
imperialism, fastidiously labeling each tentacle with General Motors or 
some other appropriate title. In another, strong black models hold up 
mallets while an "artist" sketches them for the sort of "art" long 
ridiculed in Eastern European films. While in the case of the former 
there may have been some truth to the parody, here the humor is far 



more fantastical. A stroll through the Museum of Modern Art in Havana 
reveals no such stock in the galleries, where instead an eclectic array of 
influences sometimes betray particular Italian or French styles but 
nothing along the lines of this aesthetic nightmare. 

Adding insult to injury, a skit presents a cheesecake version of our hero's 
escapades as scantily clad women carrying a miniature coffin enact the 
season's official bureaucratic slogan: "death to bureaucracy." Is it any 
wonder that the nephew finally takes their injunction literally, choosing 
the bureaucrat most deserving of the honor? 

The film's humor ebbs and flows according to both its own rhythm and 
our knowledge of the particular circumstances or references being 
lampooned. In the last reel, the frantic pace becomes a bit overwhelming 
and the film loses steam. Perhaps the pace actually slows down, out of 
sympathy with the waning energies of the hero. Or perhaps Gutierrez 
Alea is using comedy to make some serious points, leading him to refuse 
the traditional course of comedic closure and to make the audience 
think past the last laugh. In fact, the film was made at a time when 
widespread debate was taking place on new directions of administrative 
organization for Cuba, in an effort to find a structure that would permit 
governance without an overloaded bureaucracy. 

Today the film's period references are themselves a period piece, a fact 
which brings us around full circle. For Gutierrez Alea and his audience, 
DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT was an exhumation and homage to a kind 
of cinema formerly loved and recently buried to usher in an authentic 
Cuban cinema. For us today it has become not merely a look back at that 
particular nostalgia but also an historical view of a certain juncture in 
Cuban social history. 

********** 


This a slightly edited version of the review that appeared in The Chicago 
Reader (September 28,1979). Copyright, The Chicago Reader 1979. 
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A brief pre-credit sequence establishes, with an exemplary economy of 
detail, the major themes of the film to follow. There's a shot of a noisy 
plaza overrun with playing children, in the midst of whom a woman 
poses by a seawall for her picture-snapping husband. She tosses her 
hair, he takes his photo, and for an instant director Pastor Vega trades 
his fluid long shot for a freeze-frame view through the husband's lens. 
Then he pulls back again to reveal the skyline of Havana filling the 
background. Music surges, and the credits appear. 

The image of Teresa (played by Daisy Granados), which is shaped so 
casually by this prologue, is that of a woman poised in the moment of 
contradiction between revolutionary and traditional values. The dozens 
of children playing in the foreground represent her obligations in the 
home, where she has three sons to care for. The skyline of Havana 
represents the responsibilities and opportunities of life in the new Cuba, 
where she works days in a textile factory and evenings with an amateur 
dance group. Separating these two symbolic spheres, however, is the 
husband's perspective. His is a portrait of the eternal feminine, 
privatized, a glamor-magazine cliche of woman stripped of her social 
context to enhance her desirability for him. This snapshot at the film's 
beginning sets out the contradictions Teresa must confront in the 
process that the film chronicles. As a woman, Teresa is daily caught in 
the differing values of the domestic and public spheres, vainly trying to 
satisfy both. 

Teresa is shown at work, operating her textile machinery and later 
chatting wearily in the locker room with co-workers, supervising a dance 
rehearsal for an upcoming baletfolklorico competition, and finally 
arriving home at 9:20 to her indignant husband, Ramon (actor Adolfo 
Llaurado). Two neighbor women, in a typical scene of the communality 
engendered by the need to share resources, are watching a TV 
melodrama in the front room, thus providing strains of "all the forces of 
my heart" to accompany the marital confrontation in the bedroom. She 




is tired; he is jealous. She is explanatory; he is mistrustful. 

The argument concludes without resolution, but its terms echo clearly in 
Teresa's complaints the next day in a union meeting about the men "who 
aren't lifting a finger at home" and about the daycare center left so long 
unrepaired, overburdening the women. To the surprise of U.S. viewers, 
she is taken seriously. Even the meeting's chairman reinforces her 
charge about the day-care center, with statistics demonstrating that 
absenteeism among women workers had dropped from 23% to 1% when 
nurseries and day-care centers were constructed. 

The charge about men's obligations in the home is more complex, 
however. PORTRAIT OF TERESA is the first film dealing with the 
situation of women in Cuba to be made since the passage of the Family 
Code in 1974. The Family Code legislated the politics of domestic life to 
free women from the double standard and the double shift in the private 
sphere, The series of public meetings held concerning passage of the 
Family Code between the summer of 1974, when it was proposed, until 
Woman's Day of 1975, when it became law, have been legendary, fil 
While it is unclear to what extent its terms have been fully implemented 
and enforced, it is quite clear that the passage of such a piece of 
legislation has had a profound impact on women's consciousness and on 
domestic politics. Men are required by the Code to do 50% of household 
chores and childcare when their wives are in the workforce, for example. 
f 2! Judging from the film, the five years since the Code's passage have 
been characterized by an enormous rethinking of women's work and the 
full implications for family life (as traditionally structured) in a truly 
socialist society. "Women are women and men are men ... and even 
Fidel can't change that," is Teresa's mother's pessimistic advice. 

One of the film's most important "portraits" of Teresa is its sequence of 
her morning rituals, presenting to the audience the daily labor that will 
always be invisible to her husband because he is always asleep during its 
performance. Indeed, an incisive shot witnesses Teresa swinging out of 
bed, away from her husband's sleeping body, to shut the alarm ringing 
in the still-dark room. What follows is the most direct view we've yet 
seen of the circumstances of everyday life in contemporary Cuba. Teresa 
prepares that evening's meal in the characteristic pressure cooker, does 
the wash in a pot of water heating on a hot plate, prepares breakfast, 
wakes up the three boys and gets them dressed, wakes up the husband, 
gives everyone breakfast, sees them all out the door, then cleans the 
house, hangs the wash, and leaves herself. It's a sobering, exhausting 
portrait of women's famous "double day" of private and public labor. 
Despite such progress as the Family Code, the mere twenty years 
elapsed since the start of the Revolution have left many behavior 
patterns still intransigent. The persistent contradiction between how 
things are and how things will be leads Teresa to explode later in the 
film when her factory union head urges her to work even more with the 
dance troupe: "A day only has 24 hours, and even the revolution hasn't 
changed that." 


PORTRAIT OF TERESA looks unusually simple to those accustomed to 
the complex, analytic, mixed-mode films characteristic of Cuban cinema 
in past years. It's a straightforward dramatic movie, shot in a light 
improvisational style shaped by its environment of working people and 
by their problems. Daisy Granados worked in a textile mill, collecting 
material on which to base her character; Adolfo Llaurado did the same, 
working in a television repair workshop, to comprehend the character 
he would play. Pastor Vega, the director, had previously shot only 
documentaries. That influence appears, not in the application of a 
documentary approach to acting or editing but rather in a documentary 
adherence to the functional camerawork, more attentive to the 
exigencies of the moment than the niceties of formal elaboration. Even 
its humor is grounded more often in the contradictions of daily life than 
in the counterpoint of cinematic strategies. While most Cuban films 
have played in this country within film festivals or university film 
societies, PORTRAIT OF TERESA could easily hold its own in a 
neighborhood movie theater as well. In part, this is due to the 
exceptional performance of Daisy Granados as Teresa and to the power 
of her screen presence, relying on a certain natural beauty bluntly 
photographed rather than on a glamorized aura. 

Several scenes in PORTRAIT OF TERESA carry a particular 
significance. One pictures Teresa dancing with her little boy (after dad 
has exited the family) and says more in two minutes about mother-son 
relations than all of Bertolucci's LUNA put together. Another is an out- 
and-out physical battle between Teresa and Ramon that galvanizes the 
audience into cheering, until Vega coyly cuts to an ambulance siren in a 
red-herring shot that merely teases the audience for its expectations. Yet 
another is a tense eye-to-eye confrontation between Teresa and the 
inevitable Other Woman. This woman, Miriam, is portrayed consistently 
as a "backward" woman who has not involved herself in any sense with 
the Revolution. She goes to the beauty parlor, reads women's magazines, 
and pursues her affair with Ramon. Because Miriam is portrayed mostly 
within her home environment (a fancy home, clearly preserved since the 
family's pre-Revolutionary days), the film suggests an equation between 
her political identity. As if to confirm that equation, in another scene 
Teresa rebukes her mother for an old grudge: that the mother had not 
allowed her to join the literacy campaign as a teenager even though her 
younger brother was allowed to go. The mother defends her past care 
with Teresa's honor (i.e., keeping her from the dangers of living among 
unknown people) by reminding her of her then-fiance's family's 
objections. "But they were gusanos," says Teresa, again making the 
connection between counterrevolutionary attitudes and the 
corresponding attitudes that seek to keep women in old, oppressive 
roles isolated from revolutionary values and possibilities. 

Television, as portrayed in the film, is not of much help in the process of 
re-education. The melodramas still influence codes of behavior. As the 
film progresses, and the fights between Ramon and Teresa become less 
reconcilable, he moves out of the house, in with his mother, and takes 
up with Miriam. Teresa is still working and doing household chores, but 



she no longer need contend with his demands or abuse. Furthermore, 
she's helped out by Charo, another woman (who, seen earlier with the 
mother, seems to be a "poor relation" and perhaps even family domestic 
turned helpmate). 

Shot in the summer of 1978, the film is filled with scenes showing 
preparations underway for the Youth Festival held in Cuba that year, 
with the streets full of decorations and block parties. During one of these 
moments of festivity, Ramon comes to seek a reconciliation. He has seen 
a novela (melodrama) during his TV-repair rounds in which a woman, 
decked out in period courtly garb, raved to her mother of a suitor's great 
sensitivity as evidenced in his present to her of a single rose. Ramon 
fatuously carries a single long-stemmed rose to Teresa, as though its 
courtly-love significance would not merely reinforce her rejection of his 
macho values. Once he's gone, she tosses it fretfully out the window, 
complaining bitterly about the persistent double standard so clearly still 
operative. 

Television plays an even more important role in one of the film's 
climactic scenes, staged at a guard station where Ramon, on night duty, 
is pressed into repair service on the television set, only to discover the 
face of Teresa on the focused screen. Her dance group has won the 
amateur contest, so she and co-worker Tomas are being interviewed by 
Pinelli, the Cuban variety-show host whose program predates even the 
Revolution. Pinelli is chivalry incarnate, albeit humorously, as he 
handles Tomas and Teresa with an astonishing difference. All questions 
about the dance, choreography, logistics, etc., are directed to Tomas, 
while Teresa is extolled to the television audience for her Cuban beauty 
and questioned about her husband's possible jealousy. Pinelli requests 
her husband's name, then politely faces his audience (in this case, the 
incredulous husband) and murmurs, "With your permission, Ramon," 
before kissing her hand. The husband's outrage is matched by our own 
amazement that this courtly-sexist treatment of women should be 
continuing on television despite being rigorously fought elsewhere in the 
society that the film depicts. 

Television, then, functions as an indication of the forces of resistance 
still prevalent in the society of Cuba today. If cinema, as an "art," has 
been a progressive force for analysis and re-education, then television, 
as an "entertainment," has retained in its less mediated state all the 
contradictions rampant in popular culture. By interjecting the television 
portrait of Teresa into the narrative of the film, Vega is able to literalize 
the conflict between the Cuban woman's privatized burdens and the out¬ 
dated public image of her worth. Vega ironically employs television, 
then, to deconstruct its traditional face of femininity. 

Toward the film's end, its climactic scene shifts the focus of concern 
from the terms of the Teresa-Ramon relationship and her double labor 
to the general issue of Cuba's double standard in sexual mores. Teresa 
confronts Ramon over his extramarital affair during their separation 
and questions, "What if I'd done the same?" She has to ask the question 



more than four times before it even registers as anything more than a 
rhetorical ploy. "It isn't the same," he insists. This final indication of his 
intransigence and continuing insensitivity is all Teresa needs to confirm 
her commitment to her new unmarried life. 

She walks away as a band plays in humorous counterpart a song with 
the chorus "Teresa" to accompany Ramon's futile dash after her through 
the thick crowds on the street. The last image on the screen is a freeze- 
frame "portrait" echoing the one which opened the film in its pre-credit 
moments. Again, Teresa is outdoors and in motion. This time, however, 
Havana is not a skyline in the background but a palpable presence in 
which she is immersed, one individual in a crowd. It is not through her 
husband's lens that she is viewed, for she is already in this moment 
moving outside the limits of his vision. Finally, most pointedly, she is 
not seen as desirably tossing her hair. Rather, her hair is held back, 
unseen, by a white scarf that lends her demeanor an extra measure of 
determination and self-sufficiency. 

PORTRAIT OF TERESA opened in the summer of 1979 in Havana, and 
it's proved to be one of the most popular films in the history of Cuban 
cinema. In its first two weeks, it was seen by 250,000 viewers. Already 
its audience has proven to be the largest since Gutierrez Alea's 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT, with its run sparking similar 
widespread debate on a central issue in contemporary Cuban society. In 
an interview with the film's screenwriter, Ambrosia Fornet, in Bohemia 
magazine, [3] an important point is made: the success of TERESA has 
debunked, finally, the cherished notion that people go to the movies to 
"disconnect." Citing a remark made by ICAIC's Jorge Fraga, Fornet 
holds up TERESA as a fundamental film "of connection" that offers its 
Cuban audiences no escape or distancing from their own lives. "Pastor 
Vega did not invent Teresa," points out Fornet in defining the film as 
"an exploration of a collective problem." The unprecedented popularity 
of TERESA with the Cuban public is persuasive evidence that a "cinema 
of connection" can be more satisfying than one of fantasy. Furthermore, 
the film's success has apparently prompted a reconsideration of 
direction within ICAIC, suggesting that more films dealing with 
contemporary life (so far rather rare in Cuba feature production) may be 
in order. 

PORTRAIT OF TERESA does call to mind two other Cuban films that 
dealt with the situation of women in a contemporary context. At points, 
it seems almost an update of LUCIA 196, right down to actor Adolfo 
Llaurado's recreation of his earlier role as Tomas in that film. [4I As the 
jealous husband there, he resisted his wife's attempts first to become 
literate and then to enter the workforce. If that film ended on an upbeat 
and cajoling note of optimism regarding the woman's new-won 
freedoms, then TERESA points to how limited the freedom of workplace 
equality can be when it must coexist with domestic oppression. Indeed, 
in one pointed interchange, a co-worker, played by Alma Sanchez, 
reminds Teresa that their work brigade can never beat rival Martha's 
because Martha's quota-busting group of single and childless women 


always surpasses their group's worn-down married women with 
children. 

The other important Cuban film with which TERESA summons 
comparison is ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, in which Sara Gomez analyzes 
the codes of machismo which shaped and still influence Cuban male 
behavior. £5} Like Gomez, Vega shows the process of the Revolution as 
an ongoing debate and struggle away from backward patterns of 
behavior and ever closer to an ideal of socialist organization, work, and 
interpersonal relations. Where the Gomez film took pains constantly to 
identify the characters in terms of their historical constructs, Vega opts 
for a much more transparent presentation of Teresa and Ramon as 
simply two "typical" individuals. It is a more personal, less societal, 
characterization; consequently, the film has a more dramatic, less 
analytical, denouement. ONE WAY OR ANOTHER has an "open" 
ending in which relations between the two central characters remain 
unresolved, still in flux, still working out the contradictions of their 
historical shaping. Although interviews have claimed a similar "open" 
ending for TERESA, I would argue that that is not exactly true and that 
it is in its ending that the film fails to confirm its very powerful feminist 
implications. 

The entire concluding section of TERESA switches focus (once Ramon 
has left) from questions of the double shift to the morality of woman's 
sexual freedom. In conversation first with the helpful Charm (herself a 
symbol of the divorced woman as victim in an older society) and then 
with the quasi-repentant Ramon, Teresa gives all her attention to this 
issue. Thus, the closing confrontation with Ramon that could have been 
a substantive rehash of the conflicts that led them to part becomes 
instead an ambiguous summary of their affairs since then. The last 
dialogue, always a pivot for a film's meaning, is thus given over to the 
unanswered (and surely irrelevant) question of whether or not Teresa 
had become involved with the troupes director, Tomas. Did she or didn't 
she? A traditional riddle but hardly an appropriate one with which to 
end a film investigating so much more important issues. 

The ending of TERESA, then, falls into the trap of posing extremely 
private and individual solutions to what has been earlier established as a 
social problem. The introduction of Tomas as a sympathetic figure 
suggests that Teresa's problem could be solved by replacing Ramon with 
a "nicer" man. Of course, that's a false solution. Teresa's problems stem 
from the persistent placing of the domestic burden wholly upon the 
women, from the still-backward sensibility of the men (to which, 
incidentally, Teresa contributes by raising her three sons to replicate 
Ramon's tyranny: feeding them bottles of milk in bed and tending their 
every need sacrificially), and from the ever-present constriction of a 
U.S.-sponsored economic blockade that continues to limit Cuba's 
abilities to develop needed resources. By diverting attention onto the 
"type" of man with whom Teresa is struggling, Vega dodges the basic 
issue of sexual relations which he has been examining and shifts the 
terms of debate onto personality. 


If PORTRAIT OF TERESA could have gone further to raise 
consciousness and provoke meaningful debate with a different ending, it 
has nevertheless served an extremely important function in fostering 
debate and in claiming a place for a new contemporary Cuban cinema. 

In a report from Cuba, Margaret Randall has emphasized that the film is 
already being used by women (as is the Family Code) "to bolster their 
own very real needs and rights." £6] If the need is strong enough to 
summon up more films on the subject, perhaps we will get to see what a 
woman director might contribute to the analysis of woman's situation in 
Cuba and possible strategies for further transformation. Those of us who 
visited ICAIC in 1978 still remember the meeting with the women 
workers of ICAIC in which just such a question was posed. What issues 
might a woman director treat that hadn't been treated in film yet? I 
remember one answer clearly: the need for a film on the abuelas, the 
grandmothers who had borne the burden of revolutionary childcare. The 
speaker? None other than Daisy Granados, who plays Teresa. 

Meanwhile, back in the U.S., where the image of woman in Hollywood 
has changed all the way from ALICE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANYMORE 
to AN UNMARRIED WOMAN back to KRAMER VERSUS KRAMER ... 
well, PORTRAIT OF TERESA looks awfully good. 
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COLINA: My specific job is doing a prime-time program about film 
called Twenty-Four Times a Second, which appears on national 
television every Saturday night. This show, which we've been doing for 
seven years now, attempts to establish a dialectical relationship with the 
films currently being shown around the country. 

SILVA: What is the theoretical or conceptual basis of film criticism in 
Cuba and particularly of your program? 

COLINA: In order to discuss the theoretical assumptions behind our 
work, it would be useful initially to refer to the law which founded the 
Cuban Institute of Cinematic Art and Industry (ICAIC) and which was 
the first cultural legislation of the Revolution, decreed seventeen years 
ago. 

One of its fundamental clauses cites the need to create a national cinema 
capable of bringing together the best of our cultural and revolutionary 
traditions. The law also stresses the importance of decolonizing our 
country's movie screens, thus signaling the need for a kind of 
informational and cultural orientation, which would contribute, along 
with national film production, to the intellectual and cinematic 
development of our people. Cuban film criticism in general and our 
program in particular derive from this premise. 

Before the triumph of the Revolution, more than 70% of the foreign 
films exhibited in our country were from the United States. Currently we 
exhibit between 120 and 130 North American files annually, JjQ but in 
totally different proportion. Today 50% of our programming comes from 
the socialist sector and another 50% from the capitalist sector. 

The process of revolutionary social transformation which has been going 
on now for seventeen years has brought about profound changes in the 
economic, social, and cultural structure. These changes have prompted 




us to totally reevaluate the concepts which govern our lives, be they 
moral, political, cultural or philosophic. 


Obvious reasons of quantity, quality, and the need for information 
(because we do not exist in isolation from the rest of the world) compel 
us to program films from the capitalist sector; but in doing so, we must 
meet the need to question the values implicit in many of these films. 
"Filmic taste," which we are compelled to satisfy, exists in proportion to 
and in accordance with a country's level of cultural development. Our 
general level of cultural development has risen significantly in the past 
seventeen years, but this is a slow and complex process. 

At one point, we were importing some films which bore no resemblance 
to the kind of movies we sought to make ourselves. For lack of a better 
term, we can call these "entertainment" films. The very conditions of our 
national cultural development mean that many sectors still equate 
recreation with these entertainment films. 

By applying a set of standards (which is not always absolute), we can 
ensure that the films we import are free from fascist or pornographic 
tendencies. Since these films are cultural expressions particular to the 
society which produced them, however, the expression of that society's 
values is implicit in their content. What kind of response do we provide 
to this kind of cinema, since we choose to continue making it available 
in Cuba? We confront it head on, but without making the kind of "value 
judgment" that unintelligent film criticism makes. 

SILVA: Could you discuss this in more detail? Traditional film criticism 
seems to orient itself toward a markedly elitist or auteurist cinema. It 
sets up its theoretical discourse in terms of individualistic self- 
affirmation, making a show of its own intellectual background in 
contrast to that of the uninitiated' reader. Rather peevishly, this kind of 
criticism often ignores the kind of films which the bulk of the population 
is compelled to view — alienating "pure entertainment" films from 
Hollywood, for example. 

The film critic dismisses such movies using subjective value judgments 
— "It's alienating," "It's mediocre," "It's poor." But he or she rarely stops 
to question how these films alienate or contaminate the viewer, what 
devices are at work and how this kind of industrial cinema wields its 
ideology. What's more, traditional critics frequently subject films which 
are part of the New Latin American Cinema movement to critical models 
which are methodologically inappropriate, since they derive from 
European cinema made for an elite audience. 

COLINA: Such criticism can be considered petty bourgeois in that it is 
primarily interested in addressing the critics' personal opinions, in 
keeping with whatever talents and conceptual tools they have at their 
disposal. They manage to conceal from the reader the process by which 
they arrive at their conclusions. Far worse, such criticism deprives the 
reader of the "creative" participation which is in itself the greatest 
educational possibility and intellectual stimulus which film criticism can 



offer to national and personal cultural development, above all on a 
continent like ours. 

This is why we never make value judgments on our television program. 
Instead, we deal with the factors which account for a film's success with 
the public. We begin to question these, showing the spectators how the 
visual material is structured and questioning everything that is implicit 
and difficult to define. Many entertainment films only marginally 
possess or are apparently exempt from any type of ideological or 
political meaning. In fact, they all have an ideological dimension, which 
we must both point out and criticize, since we are part of a society which 
is trying to transform all inherited values. So we especially emphasize 
how ideological messages are conveyed directly or indirectly through 
film. We try to perform a kind of aesthetic and ideological "de¬ 
montage," taking apart what the filmmaker has assembled in order to 
reveal the film's inner workings. 

We are living through a process which requires our people to seek out 
original, creative solutions. Once it has achieved liberation, 
independence from imperialism, and genuine sovereignty, a country like 
Cuba — which was underdeveloped before the Revolution and has 
limited resources — has to build socialism under very difficult 
conditions. In order to find the solutions which correspond to our 
limited material possibilities, we must cultivate our analytic and 
reflective capacities. 

So we feel that our work in the field of film has what we might call a 
meta-goal: To enable people to take a more critical, more reflective and 
analytic attitude. We strive to encourage people to take on the kind of 
serious intellectual effort which is the precondition of that state of 
readiness which any transformation of reality requires. Our program 
thus goes beyond the realm of film culture through its use of film as a 
means of stimulating critical thought. 

In film, messages are always conveyed through expressive forms. A 
filmmaker's choice of forms is conditioned by the ideological perspective 
from which s/he views the reality that s/he wants to reflect in aesthetic 
terms. So we put great emphasis on filmic language. Some programs, for 
example, are totally dedicated to camera style, to the way things are 
conveyed visually, to the expressive means used to create a certain 
atmosphere in order to indirectly transmit a particular message. We try 
to raise awareness about cinematic language in order to help people see 
how these messages are put together and how what is apparently lacking 
in meaning does, in fact, convey meaning — and an ideological one at 
that. 

We also try to increase people's understanding of everything having to 
do with the distribution network, the commercialization of film as 
merchandise, and the political and ideological — as well as artistic — 
implications which this market imposes upon the film product. We show 
how certain aesthetic effects derive from mercantile factors. 



SILVA: You referred earlier to an ideological and aesthetic de-montage 
process which exposes underlying mechanisms of consumer cinema. 
How do you achieve this? 

COLINA: In the case of a "thriller — let's take BULLITT £2} for example 
— we might take the hero as our point of departure. Who is he? What 
characterizes the hero of this kind of film? In most cases, such men are 
bandits. Let's try to define the particular expressive devices which 
prevent us from making a moral judgment about the hero when we see 
the film and instead lead us to identify with him in a positive way. We 
might try to do a de-montage of the personal life of the character, of his 
relationship to women or of his personal values, for example, analyzing 
his social behavior and how this person relates to particular institutions 
like the state. We would show how the film never questions the fact that 
it is situating the spectator in a Manichaean world of good and evil. 

The program would illustrate such a process and also trace the 
forerunners of the particular genre in question — say Hollywood /? 7 m 
noir, for example. We use sequences from other films in order to 
demonstrate the ideological base of this particular conception of a 
character or hero. We might also refer to literary antecedents in our 
attempt to explain why this particular kind of hero is presented as 
entertainment in a capitalist society and to articulate what meaning this 
form of entertainment might have. And so we look at how a very banal 
story has an ideological backdrop which is clearly symptomatic of an 
entire social structure, one based on the exploitation of one human 
being by another. Starting from an isolated and apparently inoffensive 
phenomenon, you see, one can arrive at the de-montage of an entire 
social, political and cultural context. This context accounts for the fact 
that these products, this cultural garbage, is both generated as a kind of 
merchandise and is also — and this is what's important — the expression 
of an entire social system. 

During the process of analysis we look at the means of expression which 
produce the positive identification with the character and the closed 
moral universe of the film. We also examine the dramatic composition 
of the narrative, how the central incident — generally a robbery, an 
assault — is isolated from other factors and from the rest of society. The 
dramatic form of the narrative is also the result of an ideological point of 
view. 

We don't say that the film is good or bad. Whoever likes it should 
continue to see it but should keep all these factors in mind. Spectators 
may continue to like a film even after this kind of analysis of it, but they 
are now conscious of the film's alienating mechanisms and they are 
armed to defend themselves. 

We feel that it is dangerous to set up value judgments. To say to people 
that a film is good or "bad" is like slamming a door in their faces if, in 
fact, our judgment goes contrary to their own taste. And taste is an 
essential factor of personality. So we try to encourage the spectator to 
take a critical stance. We try not to impose our own conclusions, though 


they are implicit in the de-montage technique; we prefer that they grow 
naturally out of the debate. We insist on the fact that we are not the sole 
purveyors of the truth. We can make mistakes, too. 

Our goal is to develop analytical tools in the reader or the spectator 
which will permit them to defend themselves against cultural 
penetration. It is beginning to become apparent that we are 
accomplishing our goal to some extent. We might as well say it openly 
once and for all: We are specialists, we've had the privilege of studying. 
But the great masses of our continent have not had access to the kind of 
study which would acquaint them with the means of analysis that we 
have at our disposal. This is why they are practically defenseless against 
outside cultural penetration. We feel that an important function for the 
progressive intellectual is to contribute to the development of our own 
people. This critical awareness will serve the spectator and the film critic 
not only in viewing film and television but also in their lived 
experiences, allowing them to recognize inconsistencies given them in 
the image of their situation, of their country, of their continent. Because 
these images are also the result of a certain class-determined 
perspective which dominates the mass media. We want knowledge to be 
a defensive as well as an offensive weapon. 

Notes 

l. Except in cases where filmmakers actually bring prints of their films 
to Cuba (as Coppola did with GODFATHER II) the Cubans must 
"bootleg" prints of U.S. films. The figure given here includes some new 
films and many that have been in circulation in Cuba for some time. 

Fast-paced Hollywood crime drama, directed by Peter Yates and 
starring Steve McQueen. (1968) 
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Four hundred film and video activists met at Bard College in New York 
State in June 1979 at the first U.S. Conference for an Alternative 
Cinema. It turned out to be the most important national gathering of 
progressive media workers since the 1930s. 

Several major groups immediately recognized that their needs were not 
being adequately addressed by the structure and organization of the 
Conference, whose Organizing Committee was dominated by white, 
male straights from New York. As a result of the ensuing political 
struggle, an expanded Organizing Committee rearranged the 
Conference structure to include time for Third World, Lesbian and Gay 
Male, Feminist and other caucuses, as well as time for presentations by 
these caucuses to the general meeting. This activity was extremely 
valuable and brought about major advances in the Conference as a 
whole. 

The following statements and position papers were the key formal 
documents of the Conference, most of which we reprint from the final 
versions issued by the Conference Continuing Committee. We have 
added the Feminist and Canadian/Quebec Caucus Statements, and 
have omitted several shorter ones, which are available from the 
Conference office, 192 Broadway, Room 708, NY NY, 10038. Fora full 
report on the Conference see JUMP CUT 21 (available for $1.50 from 
P.O. Box 865, Berkeley, CA, 94701). 

— The Editors 


Third World Caucus 

The Third World Caucus of the Alternative Cinema Conference has 
reviewed the process and composition of the Alternative Cinema 
Conference and has concluded that the same institutional racism that 




we encounter daily in the larger society has unfortunately permeated the 
process of the conference development. While we recognize the 
importance of the event and commend the organizing committee for 
their vision, we find that the planning process has reflected a lack of 
accountability to Third World people, reflects inherent racism and limits 
the possibility for fullest mutual exchange. 

Among the concerns of each ethnic group relating to the weaknesses of 
the Conference organizing are: 

1 . Outreach was inadequate and reflected the isolation of the 
conference organizing committee from the Third World 
community. A case in point is the fact that there is no Native 
American representation at the conference. Representation by 
Asians, Blacks, Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans and other oppressed 
Third World groups is not representative of the key filmmakers 
and media workers in those communities. 

2 . The structure of the conference, its plenary, workshop and 
discussion sessions, do not adequately reflect Third World issues, 
concerns and priorities. 

3 . The character and tone of the conference does not aggressively 
address the issue of racism and class in the larger society and in 
particular in media work. 

Recommendations: 

1 . That a plenary be established to deal with the relationship of Third 
World Filmmaking to the non-Third World Filmmaking. 

2 . That additional Third World representatives be added as co¬ 
workshop moderators to workshops without such representation. 

3 . That on the Coordinating Committee the regional representatives 
should reflect the Third World make-up of each region. 

4 . That the Alternative Cinema Conference send a Mailgram to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting demanding immediate 
implementation of the Minority Taskforce report. 

5 . That the Alternative Cinema Conference support the creation of 
training programs, funding for Third World media programs, and 
employment. 

6. That the Alternative Cinema Conference, as a group and within 
each respective organization, actively support Third World 
liberation struggles. 

7 . That the Conference incorporate this statement by the Third 
World Caucus in all published material of conference proceedings. 

Adopted, June 14,1979 

Third World Caucus Unity Statement 

Third World filmmakers, media producers and media users from 
throughout the United States have come together at the U.S. Conference 
for an Alternative Cinema, have struggled together, and through 
dialogue and with mutual respect have united to work toward the 



common goal of fighting against racism, sexism, and class oppression 
and for the liberation struggles of Third World and other oppressed 
peoples. Through mutual struggle and dialogue with other alternative 
cinema movements, we have grown in our understanding of our 
common struggles. We lend our support to the conference, and we are 
committed to returning to our communities and actively involving other 
Third World filmmakers in our goal of building a Unified National 
Alternative Cinema Movement. 

Adopted, June 17,1979 

Lesbian and Gay Men's Caucus Demands 

1) Lesbians and gay men must be included in all decision making bodies 
at this and future conferences. 

2) That co-workshop moderators and panel members must be appointed 
by lesbians and gay men to relevant Saturday discussions. 

3) Any future conferences be structured so that lesbians and gay men, 
Third World people, feminist and working class people are not in 
competition with each other for time and space. 

4) All media makers must include responsible gay images in their films 
and must implement the principles of affirmative action in all phases of 
production. 

5) Alternative distribution centers must seek out, distribute, and 
encourage the production of media made by lesbians and gay men — 
media works which are relevant to the struggles of white, Third World, 
and working class lesbians and gay men. 

6) There are some groups here which are anti-racist, anti-classist, anti¬ 
imperialist, and ANTI-GAY. These groups, who are by policy anti-gay, 
must be repudiated and excluded from participation in future 
conferences in the interest of unity. 

7) That the Alternative Cinema Conference is strongly opposed to and 
will fight against gay oppression both in the society at large and in the 
left. 

8) That these resolutions be adopted and incorporated into any 
published material of conference proceedings. 

Adopted, June 15,1979 

Feminist Caucus 


THE WOMEN WHO ATTENDED THE FEMINIST CAUCUS 



REPRESENT A WIDE RANGE OF FEMINISM. SOME OF US CALL 
OURSELVES SOCIALIST FEMINISTS. SOME OF US CALL 
OURSELVES FEMINISTS, AND THAT INCLUDES A SOCIALIST 
PERSPECTIVE. SOME OF US CALL OURSELVES LESBIAN 
FEMINISTS AND VIEW HETEROSEXUALISM AND PATRIARCHY AS 
MAJOR SOURCES OF OUR OPPRESSION. WE DO NOT CLAIM TO 
REPRESENT ALL WOMEN OR ALL FEMINISTS AT THIS 
CONFERENCE. WE ESPECIALLY MISS THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
MEET WITH AND DIALOGUE WITH THIRD WORLD WOMEN AND 
OTHER WOMEN WHO HAD TO ATTEND OTHER CAUCUSES. 

We are in process. This statement is a beginning — open to expansion, 
change; open to growth. It's clear by our numbers at this conference that 
we women are a large force in alternative cinema. Yet we feel that in 
many ways this conference does not meet our needs, because it does not 
have a strong enough feminist and anti-sexist perspective. We 
understand that the organizers made a decision not to have specific 
feminist workshops, on the assumption that all the workshops would 
include a feminist perspective. Those good intentions have not 
materialized and this is no accident. 

Specific feminist panels and workshops have to articulate women's 
problems and women's solutions in order to have a feminist perspective 
at this conference as a whole. We understand the way that conference 
structures become sexist if serious consideration is not given beforehand 
about how to overcome such sexism. We want women's voices to be 
heard here. We want our history and experience, as well as our political 
analysis, to be listened to in its own context. 

As feminist media workers, we understand the dangers of rewarding 
those who "made it" at a conference like this. To structure panels and 
workshops with speakers already involved in "successful" ongoing 
organizations is to diminish the participation of women and Third 
World people especially at this conference. Women, especially lesbians, 
working people and Third World people, have had limited access to 
technology, training, the means of filmic production, craft unions, 
funding by independent agencies, and distribution of their work — if 
they have distribution. By organizing an alternative media conference 
with a selection of speakers who are part of ongoing groups, who have 
completed films or tapes that have become well known on the left, or 
who have been successful breaking into the industry — even in a small 
way, a white male heterosexual perspective unjustly predominates. This 
is not to say that many of the women here have not made fine and 
important films or organized distribution. But we wish to emphasize 
that the criterion of "successful" seemingly used in selecting panelists 
here is a criterion saturated with the ideology of the dominant sexist and 
racist and classist culture. 

Many of us who met in the feminist caucus had never met or seen each 
other before — but we define ourselves as feminists and we want to talk 
about our work and our differences with each other. We all felt eager to 



do that, yet we felt constrained by the need to choose one representative 
for this plenary and one for the conference coordinating committee that 
would represent all of us. We have also felt constrained here by the need 
to put our work and our experiences as women into some so-called 
larger political perspective for the purpose of having our voices heard at 
this conference. Some of this constraint speaks to the sexism that we've 
internalized that makes us question our own political legitimacy as 
woman, and some comes from an atmosphere here in which the 
discourse is structured according to narrow definitions of what is 
political, so that what is said often times does not represent our 
experiences. 

We support the concept of political film and video workers meeting, 
talking and ultimately supporting and understanding each other — not 
only in our work, but also in our politics and our experiences in this 
society and in this violent and anti-human time in our history. If we are 
the people who are making and using media that speaks counter to the 
profit-margin mentality, then our responsibilities to our subjects, our 
communities and to each other need always to be before our eyes and in 
our hearts. 

We women who define ourselves as feminists and who attended the 
feminist caucus, offer the following suggestions for further alternative 
media gatherings: 

1. That the word "alternative" be re-examined from a feminist 
perspective. That we not be asked to forget that "The Personal is 
Political" nor that others here be allowed to ignore that it is. 

We would like to remind the participants of this conference that two 
feminist film and video conferences happened in 1975 in New York City 
and Los Angeles. The energy for a feminist media was born with 
Filmwomen in Boston long before 1975 and grew and spread across the 
country. Those of us lucky enough to attend one of the conferences felt 
that our isolation as feminist media workers would not continue. 
Specific things that grew out of those conferences are: the video letters- 
exchanged by cities every three months to convey information (our 
political lifeline) about our work and our communities — and some 
ongoing feminist film groups that continue today. These two 
conferences were "alternative" media conferences as well. 

If these five days are days that will shake the world, then the ten days 
that those two conferences encompassed, while not measured on the 
Richter scale, spoke of the low rumble that is a veritable scream of 
women's rage. Those ten days spoke to bonds we as women wanted to 
build and reaffirm. And we spoke of our responsibilities as media 
workers to present that rumble and that rage and those bonds on film 
and on videotape for our common good. 

2. The second suggestion we put forth is that a feminist and anti-sexist 
perspective be assumed and included in all future workshop topics, all 
plenaries, and assumed in all discussions of alternative work-styles and 



alternative histories. 


3. That caucuses be actively encouraged rather than allowed. That the 
consciousness of caucusing and discussing our differences and our 
commonalities be advanced to the understanding that this is strength 
building and does not preclude our participation in and support of this 
conference and other groups who are caucusing. That caucuses be 
scheduled at different times, recognizing the reality that there are some 
of us who could and would find our identity in more than one caucus. 

4. That an "alternative" time structure and schedule be considered, 
allowing for differences in how we relate to traditional conference 
structures. We find ourselves afraid to miss information by meeting with 
each other rather than going to plenaries or workshops. 

5. That the tone of alternative conferences and the assumptions of what 
is political content, what is political form, be stretched, like a healthy 
muscle, to include the experience of women, the perspective of women, 
and the aesthetics of women in presenting ideas and visions that are 
aimed at a reordering of our society — our world — into a place we can 
and want to live in. We are not the "woman question." 

Our caucus has agreed on the need to begin an ongoing network of 
information, support and political discussion among feminist women 
media makers. For us, that accomplishment will make this conference 
an invaluable occurrence for us — a fruitful place for us to connect with 
each other in the future. 

We know that the conference's commitment to be anti-sexist, anti-racist, 
anti-classist does not, in and of itself, make this atmosphere a safe one 
for those who do not enjoy white skin privilege, male and heterosexual 
privilege, or middle class and upwards privilege, but it is an opportunity 
to move towards that place for the future — if we are not afraid to 
struggle. 

Adopted June 14,1979 

Socialist Feminist Caucus 

As a group of Socialist Feminists, we are in solidarity with the 
statements made by the Third World Caucus, the Feminist caucus, the 
Gay and Lesbian caucuses, and we want to add our own perspective to 
their critiques. 

It is clear to us that the structure of the conference reflects the politics of 
the conference organizers. That is, workshops and plenaries did not 
begin with explicit political issues and proceed to their application in 
our film work. We know that the consciousness we want our films to 
reflect must be born in political struggles within our communities. But 
this failure of the workshops and plenaries have left political definition 



and struggle to the caucuses, thus creating separatism and factionalism, 
resulting in a contradiction between the professed goal of unity and 
what has become a reality in the conference. Once again, oppressed 
peoples have been forced to use our skills to reconstruct a conference 
rather than participate fully in it. 

As Socialist Feminists, we are committed to a class struggle that goes 
beyond purely economist solutions to a broader analysis of power in its 
everyday forms. We will continue to fight against the false separation 
between the workplace and the home, the public and private spheres, 
production and reproduction. 

Just as the liberal word "alternative" has emphasized unity at this 
conference at the expense of clarifying differences, so too "feminism" 
has here been a catch-all phrase, since the conference structure has 
prevented women from meeting freely across caucus lines to discuss the 
interconnectedness of the socialist and feminist perspectives. 

There exists a feminist perspective among Third World and working 
class women, with its own identity derived from lived experience — but 
ignored by the dominant culture and the bourgeois media, which has 
attempted through tokenism and cooptation to dilute the revolutionary 
potential of feminism. Feminists have been divided along race and class 
lines like everyone else in our society. Access to technology has been an 
access of privilege. We have all been denied access to a media exploring 
the personal dynamics of the oppression of Third World and working 
class women. 

What we have now is an image of feminism that Third World and 
working class women often can't relate to. There's a real separation that 
cannot be glossed over. As socialist feminists, we are willing to recognize 
our differences, as Third World women, as working class women, as 
lesbians, in order to struggle with these differences, and with our real 
commonalities, in order to find our points of unity. To work toward a 
society where we have the right, but not the need, to caucus. 

Some specific recommendations: 

1 . We want to implement the proposal by the Third World caucus to 
change the Saturday night screenings schedule, to de- 
compartmentalize the films and open them up to discussion and 
mutual education. We have representatives willing to work on a 
subcommittee and other caucus representatives to draft the new 
screening format. 

2 . Like the Third World caucus, we feel the need to have our 
perspective represented on the plenaries and discussions, and 
have already so designated individuals for this task. 

3 . Future meetings or conferences of this kind must be more 
accountable to feminists, and must struggle with racism and 
sexism from the most initial stages of organizing — so that we can 
arrive at a real unification of feminists. 

4 . Feminists have developed ways of working together collectively 



and democratically that we feel must inform any future gatherings 
of filmmakers who are committed to radical social change, in their 
lives as well as their work. 

Adopted June 16,1979. 

Bard Declaration 

Whereas Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, Asians, Native Americans, 
and other Third World peoples, together with women, lesbians and gay 
men, have been discriminated against in all areas of media production, 
programming and distribution, from employment and training to 
funding for their media projects, and 

Whereas the democratic rights won by Third World peoples, women, 
lesbians, and gay men during the struggles of the 1960's and 1970's, 
including affirmative action programs, are now under wholesale attack, 
ranging from on the job (Weber case and Briggs initiative), in the 
classroom (Bakke case), to the growth of direct physical assault, and 

Whereas the media industry and funding agencies in particular often 
never really implemented affirmative action on a consistent basis and 
may now retreat from whatever commitments they made in the past, 
and 

Whereas it is in the common interest of all media workers to support the 
democratic demands of Third World peoples, women, lesbians, and gay 
men whose oppression and isolation divides the forces which must unite 
to build an alternative media and new society, 

Therefore, we, the participants in the 1979 U.S. Conference for an 
Alternative Cinema: 

Declare our forthright support of the democratic demands of Third 
World peoples, women, lesbians, and gay men working in film and all 
areas of the media, and in the alternative media most especially, and 

Demand that media employers, schools, and funding institutions 
establish and consistently implement the entire range of affirmative 
action programs to ensure the full and active participation of Third 
World peoples, women, lesbians and gay men at all decision-making 
levels, in all areas of employment, and in the funding and programming 
of media projects. 

Bard College, New York, June 17,1979 Adopted, signed by Conference 
participants, June 17,1979. 


Canadian/Quebec Delegation 



Some of us remember the attendance of many Americans at the 
Montreal conference on alternative cinema five years ago. We want to 
thank you for allowing twenty Canadians to attend this conference as 
observers. 

I am speaking as a representative of the delegation from Canada and 
Quebec, but our delegation is not representative of those two nations, 
and we would like to point out the absence here of native Canadians, 
both Indian and Innuit, of East and West Coast Canadians, of 
Francophone Quebecoises, of Third World Canadians. Those of us here 
can only speak for ourselves, and as ourselves we do have something to 
say about Canada and Quebec in relation to U.S. Alternative Cinema. 
That is, that our economy is flooded with American products: 96% of 
films shown in our theatres are foreign, nearly half of these American; 
our TV sets present American programmes to the tune of $40 million 
worth of programming; our newstands carry mostly American 
magazines. Now these are commercial products, and in that respect we 
share a common problem with Americans who are overwhelmed by the 
patriarchal/capitalist ideology. But the flooding also applies to so-called 
"alternative" media. We are expected to learn radical politics from 
American films, TV programmes, magazines. Canadian and Quebec 
audiences are taught to expect that American media, straight or 
alternative, is better, bigger, slicker, faster, stronger, more effective than 
our own media. 

An example: There are filmmakers here at this conference working on a 
film about the wives supporting the Sudbury miners' strike in Ontario. 
They were refused production funding by Radio-Quebec on the grounds 
that the station had just bought two films on the same subject — 
HARLAN COUNTY and ON THE LINE. 

Conversely, we who make alternative media in Canada and Quebec — 
and we are up there, and we are not all accounted for by the National 
Film Board-have difficulty finding distribution in the U.S., which is an 
important market for us, unless we are willing to make "neutral" films 
that pretend not to be Canadian. If we name ourselves we are considered 
irrelevant to Americans, and yet we see that films from other countries, 
any other countries, are considered interesting examples of foreign 
cultures. Any Canadian or Quebecois can tell you about how many 
documentary films, TV programmes, articles we use in the left speak of 
Americans and U.S. problems unselfconsciously, just as any feminist can 
tell about how language itself is saturated with patriarchal reference. We 
would like to name ourselves as Canadians and Quebecois and find 
interest and support from the American left for our presentation of 
issues and problems we share with you. We would also like to ask your 
cooperation in heightening consciousness about the fact that we are 
across a border, that we have different problems as well as similar ones, 
and that chief among these problems is our status as a colonized culture, 
in the case of Quebec doubly colonized. 

Delivered by Barbara Halpern Martineau on behalf of the 



Canadian/Quebec delegation, June 13,1979. 


Anti-Nuclear Caucus 

As we were writing this statement we all began to feel overwhelmed by 
the horrors of the nuclear industry, so overwhelmed that we almost 
decided to say, "Forget it folks, it's all over. Let's just have the final 
party." But instead we rehabilitated ourselves and came up with this 
resolution. 

Kidding aside: We, the anti-nuclear caucus, wish to express our 
solidarity with the unity platforms presented by the Third World, 
Feminist, Gay and Lesbian caucuses. 

We are drawn together in the belief that economic struggles will be 
central to the 1980's and that the heart of those is energy and the 
struggle against the spread of nuclear technology and the nuclear 
industry. Nuclear power and nuclear weapons epitomize white, 
patriarchal, high technology monopoly capitalism. At every level of the 
fuel cycle there is a systematic exploitation of both human and natural 
resources. For many years, the government and the nuclear industry 
have covered up and obscured the nature and extent of this exploitation. 
Today it is becoming clearer and clearer to us. For example, the nuclear 
industry has told us that no one has died as a result of nuclear 
technology. But workers at all stages of the fuel cycle are subject to 
lethal health effects through their jobs, including leukemia, other forms 
of cancer, genetic damage, etc. At least one quarter of the uranium 
miners, principally Native Americans, have died as a result of their jobs. 
Karen Silkwood could have told you about the health hazards facing 
workers in nuclear plants if she hadn't been killed because of what she 
knew and wanted to tell the world. 

The government has sold us on the need for nuclear weapons to insure 
our national security, and has constantly separated the issues of power 
and weapons. Yet the connections between nuclear weapons and power 
interests are cleat. Nuclear power was sold to the country in the 50's 
under the guise of the Atoms for Peace Program. The technology and 
monopolistic structure of the weapons and power industries are 
strikingly similar and so are the results: it doesn't matter whether you 
are exposed to radiation through a weapons or power plant, it's the same 
stuff. 

The nuclear industry has sold us the need for nuclear power by raising 
the fear of black-outs and brown-outs. They haven't yet talked about 
whiteouts and I wonder about that. The fact is that nuclear power serves 
the interests of monopoly capitalism and constantly undermines the 
struggles to democratize the production and consumption of energy in 
this country. The Diablo Canyon Power Plant in California was originally 
supposed to cost $350 million. The cost of the completed plant is $.5 
billion, and this cost will be unequally born by the poor and Third World 



residents of the state. Further, this money could have subsidized energy 
conservation and the development of economically viable alternative 
energy sources. 

The nuclear issue is not a single issue. The nuclear issue has the 
potential to become a broad movement and rallying point for the 
struggle facing us in the 8o's because it cuts across all class, race and sex 
lines. There is no one who isn't affected by the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear power in this country and around the world. 

We are committed inside the anti-nuke movement and in our media 
work to making the connections between energy questions and those of 
racial, economic and sexual oppression. 

The establishment media has long supported the interests of the nuclear 
industry, and continues to do so aggressively, even after Three Mile 
Island. Our task on the left is therefore particularly urgent and 
necessary. 

We strongly urge and resolve that all participants at this conference 
forge an alliance with us, so that we may struggle together in our 
movements and regions to defeat the two-headed monster of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear power in this country and all over this, our 
common earth. 

Multi-National Unity 

The responsibility of the political filmworker is commitment to the 
struggle, purpose of the film, who it is for, the political content/form of 
the film, and accountability to the people who appear in the film. 

Filmworkers from Third World countries present at the workshop saw 
the need for an anti-imperialist perspective among media workers and 
for solidarity and support for fellow filmmakers imprisoned and 
tortured in the exercise of their professional film activities. 

Political filmworkers, whether or not they are working on a project in or 
for a working class or third world community or audience, have the 
responsibility for supporting work on such films, as well as the 
responsibility for the inclusion of third world filmworkers on such 
projects. 

White filmworkers have the responsibility of educating other white 
filmmakers to the need to support the demands of third world 
communities and third world filmworkers for media relevant to their 
concerns. A basis for multi-national unity must be the sharing of skills 
and technology, so that third world filmworkers can be responsible and 
able to set up training programs for their own communities. 

Exile communities from third world countries should receive the 
support from U.S. filmworkers to produce films about the struggles in 



their countries. We should aid the distribution of third world films in 
this country. 

We support the resolutions of the Craft Union caucus to pressure unions 
to take the responsibility to create training programs for third world 
filmworkers and to give them full membership in the unions. 

Many groups have developed lists of third world filmworkers in the 
United States, such as Chamba Notes and the Chicano Cinema 
Newsletter. 

These lists should be centralized and expanded, and made available to 
everyone. 

This directory should include biographies, the issues the filmworkers are 
currently working on and which issues they would like to work on, their 
skills and their needs. The Film Fund should be mandated to publish 
and disseminate this directory. 

We support the resolutions of the Third World caucus and should work 
to implement them. 

There are three components to meeting the needs of Third World 
communities in media; jobs in the industry for Third World 
filmworkers, training for Third World filmworkers, and support for 
films about the issues in working class and Third World communities. 

Adopted June 17,1979. 

Media Workers Using Video 

We, as media workers using video, have been very concerned about the 
lack of consistency in representation and integration of all media forms 
in the presentations and discussions at this conference. Therefore, we 
recommend that at all regional meetings and future conferences held, 
the following be included: 

1 . Workshops and discussions of how we all, as media activists 
working for social change and unity in class struggle, relate our 
work to developing technologies. 

2 . That a goal be to assure that equal representation and equipment 
resources be included in all workshops, discussions, plenaries, 
conferences, screenings, etc. 

3 . That the question of how to determine what term to use for visual 
media for social change be dealt with, to include moving picture 
and still photography (what is to be included and how to say it). 

4 . To suggest the conferences recognition of the importance of video 
as a medium for social change, it is recommended that every effort 
be made to videotape the next national conference and to 
distribute these tapes to concerned media workers around the 
country. 



Use and Exhibition 


Members of over 25 organizations representing film users and 
exhibitors from all parts of the country have attended the Alternative 
Cinema Conference. As people trying to create a proper context for the 
use of social change media in our communities, we have been heartened 
to learn of the work and progress of like-minded organizations. The 
workshops that focused on audience development and exhibition were 
important learning experiences for us all. 

However, we feel that for the most part these learning experiences were 
not shared by many of those conference participants involved in the 
production and distribution of political films. At the plenary on use and 
exhibition, few filmmakers were in attendance. In some ways the 
opportunity for useful dialogue was missed. 

This is not only unfortunate but detrimental to the effective use of social 
change media in our local communities. No discussion of political 
filmmaking can ignore the discussion and analysis of how to show films 
politically. 

We understand the financial constraints and economic realities of 
filmmaking. But we feel that alternative and community-based 
exhibitors and users are often treated primarily as a market for 
distribution. In contrast, we consider ourselves to be an equal link in the 
process of political education through social change media. Everyone 
involved in social change media is part of the same struggle. We must all 
work together in a cooperative real relationship to insure that our films 
are made, distributed, used, and discussed in ways that contribute to the 
political goals that we all, no matter what our place in the process, share. 

During the conference, much time was spent in discussing issues of 
making political films. We must all, whether users, distributors, critics, 
or filmmakers, make a concerted effort to consider the equally critical 
other side of the coin, namely how to present films in a way that 
encourages and supports social change and progressive political action. 

Therefore, users and exhibitors in attendance at the conference urge the 
adoption of the following resolutions. That: 

1. Exhibition and use of social change media be recognized as critical 
and essential to the creation of an effective progressive cinema and 
that all people involved in social change media work devote 
significant energy to a consideration of issues of exhibition, so as 
to increase the usefulness and impact of their work. 

2. Our films be made with a consciousness of styles, forms and 
viewing situations that encourage active audience response. To 
this end, we encourage more direct contact between filmmakers 
and user-organizers. With the knowledge that films work 
differently in different contexts, we urge film critics to include 
regular comments about how particular films have worked with 



particular audiences. 

3. Exhibitors and users will increase participation and plan programs 
in accordance with the concepts of affirmative action endorsed by 
the conference. 

4. Filmmakers and distributors of social change media should 
actively seek out ways to cooperate with community users and 
exhibitors in setting up previews and providing access to their 
work on a regional basis. 5 ) These resolutions be adopted and 
incorporated into any published material or conference 
proceedings. 
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WNET, the Public Broadcasting System (PBS) station in New York City, 
commissioned a panel of seven independent filmmakers to preview over 
250 independent films for broadcast in the station's Independent Focus 
series, the only regular program in New York to show independent work. 
The panel selected 28 films, four of which the station, without any 
consultation with the panel members, refused to show. The four 
censored films were all radical ones, made from within ongoing political 
movements and expressing the points of view of oppressed groups. The 
films were THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY (1977, 
Kartemquin Films, an expose of the health care industry and its denial 
of maternity services to poor and working class women), A COMEDY IN 
SIX UNNATURAL ACTS (1975, Jan Oxenberg, a lesbian feminist comic 
satire), FINALLY GOT THE NEWS (1970, Stu Bird, Peter Gessner, and 
Rene Lichtman, a militant portrayal of a Detroit Marxist organization, 
mostly of Black auto workers, the League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers), and O POVO ORGANIZADO (1976, Robert Van Lierop, a 
documentary about the effort to establish socialism in Mozambique 
after the liberation in 1975). 

Since then, in response to organized protest from New York's lesbian 
and gay community and the Committee to Make Public Television 
Public, WNET has shown A COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS. 
Probably the station had in mind a divide-and-conquer strategy by 
showing the lesbian film and not the others, but this has not happened. 
The organizing coalition understands that WNET's relenting and 
showing this film proves that public television is vulnerable to organized 
community pressure. The lesbian and gay communities nationwide 
clearly showed the effectiveness of demonstrations against WINDOWS 
and CRUISING, and both national press coverage of and individual 
letters protesting WNET's censorship are now inspiring radical film and 
videomakers on a local level to organize to exert pressure on their PBS 




station to air previously tacitly censored radical work. 


We are asking you to protest WNET's censorship of the three remaining 
films by writing to the stations management (we've included a sample 
letter below) While we have no particular illusions about trying to 
reform public TV as an end in itself or as sufficient to do real justice to 
oppressed people in the USA, we do see that at certain moments genuine 
contradictions, and thus possibilities for meaningful change, exist 
within certain institutions. WNET revealed openly public TV's decision¬ 
making process when it wouldn't go along with its own show of 
democracy, the peer review panel. WNET's act reveals public TV's elitist 
bias and ultimately the conservative and undemocratic nature of 
liberalism itself. We think that it is important to analyze and act upon 
such contradictions as part of an overall strategy for socialist revolution. 
Because of the contradictions that currently exist within public TV, we 
can formulate politically effective tactics to gain more innovative and 
culturally representative programming. 

We must look at what happened at WNET in an historical and political 
context. For several years in New York, the Association of Independent 
Video and Filmmakers (AIVF) had struggled to form a peer review panel 
to choose the independent films for the Independent Focus series. To 
get such a panel established at all meant a major breakthrough in public 
TV programming policy. Public TV stations have resisted submitting 
their programming to citizen review. AIVF hoped this peer review panel 
would serve as a model for the other 300 PBS stations. 

Since the censorship of the four films, a joint community and 
independent media protest movement has been organized. This means 
that a new coalition of forces, potentially radical, has organized itself to 
"take on" public TV. Public television, which receives $35 million a year 
in tax monies from Congress and which has access to the public airways 
(and even more so with the forthcoming satellite TV system), now faces 
organized pressure coming jointly from independent media workers 
united with community groups. These coalitions understand that to 
influence programming, they will also have to exert pressure on public 
TV's funding, hiring policies, and paths of access. 

How has this come about? And what demands can be made on public 
TV, as opposed to commercial television? The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CPB), the national entity that receives funds from 
Congress and distributes them to the stations that compose PBS, has a 
Congressional mandate to foster in its programs "excellence, creativity, 
diversity, and innovation." CPB claims in its own 1979 Program Fund 
Priorities statement that it will deliberately take up controversial issues 
and introduce more innovative and diverse programming so that it will 
serve all Americans. It will buiid an audience rather than just serve the 
educated elite, the audience it already has. 

But we all know the homogeneity, banality, flatness, and narrowness of 
format that plagues television in general, public as well as commercial 
TV. In 1978 Congress, reacting to the lack of diversity, talent, and new 



ideas in public TV programming, enacted the Public 
Telecommunications Act of 1978. This law directed the CPB to funnel a 
"substantial amount of funding" to "independent producers - something 
it has not done yet. 

Independent film and videomakers (i.e., those small producers not 
usually employed or commissioned by TV stations, corporations, or 
other institutions) produce most of the really innovative, films and tapes 
we've seen. Many work closely with community groups, deal with social 
issues from an alternative point of view, and create media that actively 
promote radical social change. In ordinary TV programming, with its 
emphasis on either expensive "series" or so-called "objective" 
documentaries, we rarely find involved and passionate investigation of a 
group or movement's own history, culture, and social and political 
circumstances. Community-oriented media, however, often present a 
group's point of view and history for the first time to the group and to 
the rest of us. This is truly "independent" media production in that it 
represents an independent point of view. 

While it is clear to us that an abundance of such media production 
exists, especially from Black, Hispanic, and gay producers, public TV 
consciously keeps it off the air. Congress is promoting "independent" 
production on public TV primarily to encourage "innovation, creativity, 
and diversity," low cost programming, and competition (part of the 
current effort to deregulate major industries, e.g., air lines, trucking, and 
mass communication). As radical media workers, we understand not 
only that our productions should be on TV but also that they are, in a 
way, exactly what Congress had in mind. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) did in the past 
substantially fund "independent" producers, for example, in 1973 41% of 
the CPB programming budget went to independents. But there were 
large outfits, such as the Children's Television Workshop, which makes a 
big part of its budget on toy sales (Sesame Street, etc.). When such 
"independents" stopped receiving CPB funds in 1976, CPB funding of 
independents slipped to a low of 5%. At this point the 1979 Public 
Telecommunications Act mandated that CPB substantially fund 
independents. 

Of course, the definition of who's an independent and what percentage 
of the budget is substantial enough quickly became something to be 
fought over. Congress broadly outlines an independent producer as 
anyone "not affiliated with any organization, an individual who while 
talented may not yet have received national recognition." Much more 
narrowly, CPB defines it as "anyone not exclusively employed by or 
under contract with a public broadcasting station." PBS stations, whose 
expensive productions rely heavily on CPB funding, do not want any 
money to go to independents directly. It is clear that if money is 
funneled through them, it will still go mainly for station productions, 
aimed at subsequent syndication in the PBS network, such as WGBH's 
French Chef, and WTTW-Chicago's Sounds Stage. 



In reading the Congressional Committee transcripts, it is clear that 
Congress intended that CPB spend at least 50% of its programming 
budget on independent productions. But CPB was not required by law to 
set aside a specific amount. Also CPB was not mandated by law to decide 
between its "system priorities" and the quality, diversity, and innovation 
of program proposals. The PBS stations will desperately put pressure on 
CPB to heed "system priorities" and give out its "independent 
production" monies through them. Bob Thomas, Director of the 
Association of Public Broadcasting Stations of New York State, sent out 
a dommunique to managers of PBS stations. In it he blasts CPB's plans 
to fund independents in response to the 1978 law, calling it "alarming." 
If producers are small, Thomas writes, their work must be "doggy 
enough that nobody wants it." He said PBS must counter the efforts of 
independent producers who, with "energy and enthusiasm ... are seeking 
to dip into Public Broadcasting funds." 

This condescending attitude lies behind (not very far) what happened at 
WNET with the Independent Focus series and what has happened with 
independent film and videomakers as they've tried to get their work on 
or funded by public TV, especially when the media maker is offering a 
product the contents of which reflect an independent point of view not 
shaped by "system priorities" or overwhelmingly commercial concerns. 
There are only a few PBS series in major cities that show independent 
work - Image Union in Chicago and Independent Focus in New York are 
examples. These are the only regular access noncommercial media 
workers have to television. Even so they are paid only a pittance ($35 a 
minute for Independent Focus, although that series is then sold to other 
PBS stations nationwide) and film/video makers have to suffer TV 
"editing" of their work. 

Similarly, the seven peer review panel members received only $175 each 
for the demanding work of previewing 250 films. WNET never told the 
panelists why it rejected the four films or even that it had rejected them. 
The panelists only met with the series programmer when the panel 
began its work even though it would have been logical for the WNET 
programming executives to consult actively with the panel after its work 
was done. When the panel heard of the censorship, they wrote asking to 
see the standards used by the station to evaluate the films, since 
presumably these should apply to all of WNET's programming. But, of 
course, no such written standards or guidelines exist. The competency 
and the authority of the peer review panel were treated contemptuously. 
And this action came from the administration of the most "progressive" 
program for independent filmmakers available on US public TV. 

Such cavalier treatment of small producers hits minority film and 
videomakers the hardest. Exclusion from media employment and 
industry decision-making bodies, makes most of them independent by 
definition. In 1978, CPB funded its third Minorities Task Force Report, 
entitled "A Formula for Change." This report categorically stated, 


The informational, cultural, and educational opportunities 



which should flow from the taxpayer-supported Public 
Broadcasting System are so slight as to be insignificant 
insofar as minorities are concerned." 

This report and others on the status of women found minorities and 
women and their concerns significantly absent in upper-level policy 
making, employment and training programs, audience research, 
production, and program content. 

Since that report, CPB has set no goals for affirmative action, gathered 
no departmental statistics to check improvement, and set no timetables 
to realize goals. Among the goals proposed by the report was the modest 
one that CPB and the whole of PBS allocate funds equal to the 
percentage of minorities in the national population to be used for 
minority TV programming and other program development efforts. 
Presently minorities are presented mainly as stereotypes, which means 
cultural non-recognition, ridicule, and negation. Although there are 20 
million Hispanics in the US with over 43% under 18 (and thus in 
greatest need of educational TV), and although the US Census Bureau 
projects that by 1985 Hispanics will be the US's largest minority 
population, only 1% of CPB programs have been Hispanics in the last 10 
years. Right now programs aimed at minorities are children's programs 
(often funded by HEW, not CPB), cultural programs or representation 
on talk shows. Last fall, WTVS-Detroit cancelled their popular Detroit 
Black Journal and Boston's WGBH censored BLACKS BRITANNICA 
(see JC # 21). The social and economic component of Black, Hispanic, 
Asian-American and Native American life, their unemployment, poor 
housing, poor health care, and poor education, is never discussed from 
their perspective or in any meaningful way. 

It is no accident that the films WNET has censored were all from the 
perspective of oppressed peoples and were either not understood for 
what they were doing (i.e., rejected on the basis of "poor quality," or 
ruling class taste) or were criticized for being narrow, dull, or outdated. 
In fact, public TV has a great desire to ghettoize a certain kind of input, 
to call it "special interest" rather than admit it is based on community 
demands. Thus a film on the economic development of Puerto Rico 
made by a Puerto Rican or a video tape on racism make by a Black, 
which deal with issues of concern to all Americans, are labeled "special 
interest" and shunted aside because of that label. 

When Jesus Trevino and Carlos Penichet asked the CPB Board to set 
aside $2.5 million this year to fund a national series on/by/for 
Hispanics, several pilot projects, some research and development 
grants, and mechanisms to increase communication between CPB and 
Hispanic producers, one response from the Board was that "set asides" 
won't work. In fact, there may be a legal obligation for CPB "set asides" 
right now since the PBS stations are unwilling to fund independents. 
Past efforts to fund independents and minority TV have not worked out 
for minority producers because of the decision-making bias discussed 
above. The WNET Independent Documentary Fund has funded no 



Hispanic projects. The $1 million CPB put into minority programming 
and a minority TV lab was spent with no provision for minority input 
into projects at their developmental stages and with no mechanism for 
getting information out to minority filmmakers. Only a notice in Variety 
tipped off independent filmmakers that the $1 million Minority Fund 
existed. But information was not available from CPB, because by then all 
the information and the money was in the hands of the various station 
managers. Finally, AIVF sent out more information to independent 
filmmakers about the Minority Fund than did CPB. 

This willfully inadequate solicitation process hurts minority and 
community based groups the most. But CPB has no present policy, clear 
procedures, or guidelines for disbursing program monies except to PBS 
and to well connected large producers. Beyond that, local stations 
systematically deny many of their communities significant 
programming. The PBS stations want to define their audience 
ideologically only as "individuals" and not in terms of political 
organizations or oppression. 

How can CPB money get to independent film and videomakers and 
especially to minority groups? Clearly minority producers have to be on 
review panels, in at the planning stage of projects, and in creative 
control over projects directed to the concerns of minority men and 
women. CPB should set up peer review panels in each major program 
area to grant money directly to independents, and it should set up a 
standardized proposal review process with evaluation procedures and 
timetables. The AIVF and the Alternative Cinema Conference report on 
public TV recommend that such peer panels in their composition 
represent in percentages the ethnic, geographic, sexual, class, and age 
groupings in the US. The panels should be composed 50% of 
independent producers, 25% of public TV representatives, and 25% of 
community representation, with a 2/3 majority veto over the CPB 
Program Fund Director's decisions. 

The CPB would maintain lists of independent film and videomakers 
from which to nominate individuals to peer panels, and CPB would then 
have an adequate mailing list or reference guide to independent film and 
video in the USA to use itself. Such panels and procedures would end 
the "need" CPB feels to fund only large series and not single programs 
and would end its need to fund independents through local stations 
(which funding doesn't happen now). Only direct funding of 
independents by CPB will satisfy Congress's demand for "substantial" 
representation of independents on public TV. 

Peer review panels that include both independent filmmakers and a 
multiplicity of interest groups, especially community and labor groups, 
will guarantee diversity and innovation in programs as well as build a 
wider audience than public TV now has. Furthermore, such panels have 
the skills and knowledge to program series and evaluate quality, which 
the boards of directors and executives of CPB and PBS don't have. 
There's a tendency among PBS and CPB executives to say that this 



would be programming by decree, not by standards of creativity or 
quality. But we all know the degree of imitation and blandness on public 
TV now. 

What we're arguing for is a real public representation in public TV - 
from programming to implementing the Minority Task Force report. 
Right now there are too many sections of the public not at all 
represented in any systematic and accountable way on public TV. 
Minimally, we should demand more work by truly independent 
producers, a broadening of the interests represented in programming, 
and more consistent adherence to peer review decisions about 
independent programming. Although these are simple democratic 
demands, they won't be met unless a broad mass of individuals and 
groups make them loudly, clearly, and insistently. Presently, CPB and 
PBS are vulnerable to attack and can be forced into a much more 
progressive policy. 

It is with this background in mind that we ask you to put pressure on 
WNET to program the three films still censored. The right of viewers to 
see films from within social and political movements, the need for 
stations to accept the principle of peer selection of independents' work, 
the need for public TV to show even more independent work, and the 
need for community input into programming - these are the larger 
issues to struggle for. Independent media artists, minority communities, 
and radicals struggling for social change have the opportunity at this 
time to join together to form an effective coalition to put alternative 
media on public TV. 

SAMPLE LETTER 

President, WNET-Channel 13, 356 W. 58th Street, New York, NY 10019 
Dear Mr. J. Iselin, 

WNET's refusal to show O POVO ORGANIZADO, A COMEDY IN SIX 
UNNATURAL ACTS, FINALLY GOT THE NEWS, and THE CHICAGO 
MATERNITY CENTER STORY after they were selected for the 
Independent Focus series by a representative peer review panel is a 
clear case of censorship. Since WNET is a pace setting station for the 
rest of the country, I urge you to program the three films still censored 
as part of the series and to ensure that station management does not 
interfere with demonstrable public need for responsible programming. 

Signed... 
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